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Art. I—DIVINE AGENCY IN MATERIAL PHENOMENA. 


1. Of the Divine Agency in the Production of Material Phenomena. Art. VII. Biblio- 
theca Sacra, May, 1848. 

2. Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. 

3. Works on Natural Science. 


OF the real nature of matter we know as little as of spirit. A 
volume might be filled with the various and curious speculations of 
philosophers, which have added little to our knowledge, and are 
valuable only as a part of the history of mind. One class, spiritual- 
izing all things, consider matter as merely phenomenal, having no 
real existence; while others, taking the opposite view, deny the 
independent existence of mind, and maintain that sensation and 
thought are-the result of material combinations. Christian philo- 
sophers of the present day admit the real and independent existence 
of matter and spirit, and have chiefly occupied themselves in inves- 
tigating their laws, and tracing the immediate causes of their phe- 
nomena. The first principles of our knowledge of the external 
world are derived through the senses, All admit their evidence to 
be unquestionable; but in making it the basis of theories, we ought 
to be careful not to mistake this testimony by confounding original 
and acquired perceptions. Professor Chace, the author of the 
article referred to in the Bibliotheca Sacra, thus speaks of the de- 
pendence to be placed on this evidence :— 


“ All men are so constituted that they cannot help believing in the reality 
of what they see or feel, or gain a knowledge of through any of the senses. 

“ This feeling of assurance, this conviction of absolute certainty, is natu- 
Pat! and inseparably connected with the exercise of all our perceptive 

ulties. 

“Tt is a part of our nature, and we cannot escape it without ceasing to be 
ourselves.” 


FourtH Serizs, Vou. II.—1 
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“The information derived through the senses, therefore, rests upon the 
same ground as the truths of revelation, namely, the Divine veracity. 

“The testimony of the senses, therefore, in relation to the existence and 
attributes of matter, must be admitted. Coming from the same source, it has 
equal authority with the dictates of reason or the voice of inspiration. We 
cannot question it without questioning the truthfulness of our constitution, 
nay, the veracity of God himself,—without questioning everything, through 
whatever channel derived.”—Pp. 346, 347. 


Did we not know that our senses are now imperfect, this strong 
confidence in their proper testimony, which we think no one, from 
his individual experience, now feels, might exist. But as a result 
of this imperfection, the same sensations are not always experienced 
in like circumstances, as in the case where two individuals gazing 
on the same object suppose it to be of different colours. There are 
many instances in which individuals fail to distinguish even all the 
primary colours, and are made sensible of their defect only through 
the teaching of others. The concurring testimony of many is re- 
quisite to produce that strong confidence which results from the 
voice of inspiration. Here reason comes to the aid of the senses. 

The assertion of Professor Chace, that the senses directly give us 
a knowledge of the existence of matter and its properties, cannot be 
sustained. The knowledge thus imparted is very limited. Each 
sense gives us one class of simple ideas only: thus, by sight, we 
learn of colours; by hearing, sounds, and so of the other senses. So 
far from giving us a knowledge of the existence of matter generally, 
no one of the senses reveals to us directly the existence of its own 
organ. ‘This knowledge, like most, the origin of which is ascribed 
to the senses, must be referred to reason and experience. Neither 
is it true that the senses reveal to us the attributes or properties of 
matter. The terms applied to sensations have a double meaning, 
including both the cause and the effect. All sensation is, properly 
speaking, in the mind. When standing before a landscape in sum- 
mer, if we open our eyes we are immediately conscious of a sensa- 
tion which we may call green, and we apply. the same term to the 
vegetation which we believe to exist around us. But in this case 
the sense of sight is only the medium through which an effect has 
been produced on us,—-of the external cause it tells us nothing. A 
sensation may be experienced when no external cause is present. 
If we place a red wafer on a sheet of white paper exposed to the 
sun’s rays, and gaze steadfastly on it a few moments, we shall see, 
when the wafer is removed, another in its place of the same size, 
but of a different colour. In this, and many other instances that 
might be named, a simple sensation gives us no correct knowledge 
of the external cause. Moreover, the consideration that, previous 
1* 
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to investigation, men confound sensations and their causes, and also 
original and acquired perceptions, must detract from any practical 
results of the infallibility ascribed to the testimony of the senses. 
All at first confound sensation with its cause, and suppose that 
something like it exists in the external world. Till convinced by 
reason, when looking on a portrait, or a painted landscape, men 
suppose there is more before them than mere canvass covered with 
pigments possessing different properties of reflecting light, which at 
midnight present only an even, colourless surface. It is now well 
established, that the eye gives us no knowledge of the place, dis- 
tance, or form of bodies. These are all matters of experience. 
We cannot tell, by the sense of sight simply, whether an object is on 
our right hand or our left; whether it is a sphers or a cube; a few 
feet distant, or many rods. As we gaze on nature, the eye does 
not reveal to us whether a great mountain or a deep valley is before 
us. It gives us no knowledge of the position of the heavenly bodies; 
we never see the stars in their true places; and we suppose we see 
the sun after it has been several minutes below the horizon. 

Professor Chace, denying the direct Divine agency in the pro- 
duction of material phenomepa, maintains that they must be 
ascribed to properties which God gave matter at its creation. He 
seemingly settles the whole question at the outset, by asserting, in 
the strongest terms, that our senses in the clearest manner support 
his views. ‘They declare that material bodies are 


“ actual substances, possessing properties, and acting by virtue of those pro- 
perties. This testimony bears on it the impress of certainty. We cannot 
doubt it if we would. It brings with it the Divine sanction, and God him- 
self is responsible for its truth. God has so made us, and placed us in such 
relations to these bodies, that we are naturally and instinctively led to take 
this view of their constitution. Nay, further, such is the structure of our 
minds, that this view is forced upon us, so that we cannot avoid it without 
doing the greatest violence to our understandings.”—Pp. 346-348. 


Denying, as we do distinctly, the main position of the author, 
that our senses reveal to us directly the existence of matter in its 
various forms, possessing properties, and acting by virtue of those 
properties,—it seems we become liable to serious charges, no less 
than blasphemy, and a want of common sense. As, however, we 
have not been “led instinctively and naturally” to his conclusions, 
we hope that under the plea of natural inability we may escape the 
imputation of guilt. 

We have but indicated a course of argument we should pursue 
against the assumptions of Professor Chace which he has not at- 


tempted to prove. 
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We suppose there are few, if any, at the present day who really 
doubt, however the conviction may have been acquired, the existence 
of matter, or that, in our connexion with it, we experience sensa- 
tions which become the sure foundation of mach of our knowledge. 
All our researches, as well as our experience, show us the perfection 
and harmony of the works of God. We are astonished when we 
learn how few are the elements that compose the infinitely varied 
forms in which matter appears, and how few, simple, and general are 
the laws by which these forms are governed. Design is every- 
where manifest, and man cannot comprehend the wisdom displayed. 
All parts of inanimate nature are fitted to each other, when the 
‘least mistake would ruin all; and the whole is perfeetly adapted to 
the wants and conditions of the various orders of animate beings 
earth sustains. Says Aristotle—“ Whoever admires not the skill 
and contrivance of nature, must either be deficient in intellect, or 
must have some private motive which withholds him from express- 
ing his admiration.” —Lib. x, cap. 10. 

In nature's vast expanse, wherever we turn, what new wonders 
rise! If we look upward, we are led to exclaim,— 


“O what a confluence of ethereal fires, 
From urns unnumber’d down the steep of heaven, 
Streams to a point, and centres in my sight! 
What involution! what extent! what swarms 
Of worlds that laugh at earth! immensely great! 
Immensely distant from each other’s spheres ! 
Nor think thou seest a wild disorder here: 
Through this illustrious chaos to the sight, 
Arrangement neat, and chastest order reign.” 


The question of controversy is not,— 


“ What hand behind the scene, 
What arm Almighty put these globes 
In motion, and wound up the vast machine ? 
Who rounded in his palm those spacious orbs ? 
Who bowl’d them flaming through the dark profound, 
Numerous as glitt’ring gems of morning dew, 
Or sparks from populous cities in a blaze, 
And set the bosom of old Night on fire, 
Peopled her desert, and made Horror smile ?” 


“This prospect vast is nature’s system of divinity.” It is 
“elder Scripture writ by God’s own hand.” It tells us of his 
existence, and the origin of worlds his hand has formed. 

But the question we are considering is scarcely less important. 
We ask, who guides these orbs in all their varied motions? 
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“On yon cerulean plain, 
In exultation to their God and thine, 
They dance, they sing eternal jubilee. 
Mork how the labyrinthian turns thay take, 
The circles intricate, and mystic maze, 
Weave the grand cipher of Omnipotence.” 

We ask, who gives origin to the various combinations of matter 
that are continually formed or dissolved on the surface of these 
worlds? Who causes the infinitely varied phenomena there dis- 
played? ‘The great. majority of philosophers ascribe all these 
manifestations of power and wisdom to the laws, properties, and 
attributes of matter. They remove the agency of God far from the 
works of his hands. We consider this the first step towards 
Atheism. If we may suppose matter to sustain itself independent 
of God, and cause all the varied changes to which it is subject, it is 
but a step farther on the same road to suppose it equally independ- 
ent in its origin. Asa specimen of the kind of instruction given the 
young on this subject, we may select Comstock’s Natural Philoso- 
phy, a work probably more generally circulated than any other of the 
same kind. The author defines matter, or a body, to be any sub- 
stance of which we can gain a knowledge by our senses. The 
essential properties common to all forms of matter are said to be, 
Impenetrability, Extension, Figure, Divisibility, Inertia, and Attrae- 
tion. There are several errors in this statement we shall not now 
notice, as the particular point is, that to these essential, and to 
certain peculiar properties of a similar character, must all the phe- 
nomena of the material universe be ascribed. - Attraction and re- 
pulsion, indeed, are the great agents producing change. We should 
better understand Mr. Comstock’s views if he had clearly defined 
his terms. We are at a loss what meaning to ascribe to the very 
important term property. Extension and impenetrability can only 
refer to the fact, that matter exists in certain states; but attraction 
and repulsion imply necessarily power as well as a state; no com- 
mon definition can be applied to these properties. Moreover, a 
contradiction seems to be implied in calling both attraction and 
inertia essential properties of matter. Inertia he defines to be, 
“passiveness, or want of power. ‘Thus matter is of itself equally 
incapable of putting itself in motion, or of bringing itself to rest 
when in motion.” But attraction is defined to be, “that property 
or quality in the particles of bodies which makes them tend toward 

This power pervades all material things; it not 
only makes the particles of bodies adhere to each other, but it is 
the cause which keeps the planets in their orbits as they pass 
through the heavens.” It is made the chief cause of motion. 
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Thus matter is described as passive, not capable of producing 
any motion, and also as constantly producing motion, and exerting 
power at insensible and inconceivable distances. How can these 
views be reconciled? 

There is much confusion as to the meaning of Attraction. It is 
described in all its operations as the same power, but manifested 
under different circumstances. It causes the descent of all falling 
bodies, and, at the same time, forces liquids to ascend through 
tubes and the pores of plants. It is said to be proportioned m its 
force to the quantity of matter; how, then, in opposition to the 
whole attractive force of the earth, can the capillary attraction of a 
tree cause liquids to ascend to its highest leaf, and even extend its 
leaves and twigs? 

The most curious manifestation of this power is called Affinity, 
—sometimes single elective, at others, double. Under its influence, 
the particles of bodies, forsaking old combinations, form new ones ; 
“for there seem,” says Comstock,*“in this respect to be very sin- 
gular preferences and dislikes existing among the particles of 
matter.” While some particles have this strong mutual affection, 
others have a degree of dislike amounting to aversion; hence re- 
pulsion is often so great that they cannot remain peaceably in the 
same neighbourhood. Some degree. of knowledge of circumstances 
seems absolutely essential to the exercise of these preferences and 
dislikes; hence, we have the manifestation of intelligence and the 
passions by the inert, utterly powerless particles of matter. 

That matter is impenetrable, inert, and has extension, we can 
readily conceive. These terms imply only facts relating to an 
existing substance. They leave the changes and phenomena of 
maiter, usually ascribed to attraction, to be referred, as we think 
they ought, to an independent, intelligent cause. ‘he supposition 
that there is power, energy, force, or intelligence in an inert lump 
of matter, we cannot regard otherwise than as absurd. Let any 
one point out, if he can, the connexion between what are usually de- 
nominated cause and effect in matter. It is said to be the nature 
or law of bodies mutually to attract each other; hence a stone falls 
to the earth. In this statement no efficient cause is described, no 
explanation given; but a fact is named, and referred to a class of 
results of a similar character previously observed. A law of nature 
is a term applied to a class of phenomena supposed to be similar; 
but to call this law their cause would be a perversion of language. 
Many of the phenomena of nature are incorrectly classed. Who at 
present is prepared to enunciate the general law of chemical com- 
position and decomposition? The name attraction is given to the 
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affinity, by which we suppose the particles of the various ingre- 
dients of bodies to be aggregated; but who can point out any 
common feature between this and the attractions of which alone we 
know the exact effects ? 

Newton did not regard gravity as an inherent cause in matter. 
He did not pretend to have discovered the cause of a stone’s falling 
to the ground, or of the revolution of the planets. Considering 
attraction as a phenomenon, he hesitated as to the cause, sometimes 
considering it as material, (Opfics, p. 343,) and sometimes as 
immaterial, (Jb., p. 325.) In a letter found in Bentley’s Works, 
he says,— 

“Tt is inconceivable that inanimate brute matter should, without the me- 
diation of something else, which is not material, operate upon and effect 
other matter without mutual contact, as it must, if gravitation, in the sense 
of Epicurus, be essential and inherent in it. And this is one reason why I 
desired you would not ascribe innate gravity tome. That gravity should be 
innate, inherent, and essential to matter, so that one body may act upon an- 
other at a distance through a vacuum, without the mediation of anything 
else by and throug which their action and force may be conveyed from one 
to another, is to me so great an absurdity, that I believe no man, who has in 
philosophical matters a competent faculty of thinking, can ever fall into it. 
Gravity must be caused by an agent acting constantly according to certain 
laws.”—Bentley’s Works, vol. iii, pp. 211, 212. 

The only reasonable mode of accounting for the phenomena of 
the material world is to refer the physical effects, usually ascribed 
to gravity and other laws of nature, to the direct action of the 
Deity. ‘The laws of nature, such as the laws of motion, gravitation, 
affinity, are only a figure of speech, expressions of the regularity 
and continuity of one infinite cause. The course of nature is 
nothing but the will of God producing certain effects, in a constant 
and uniform manner. ‘The changes in the external world, the 
least and the greatest, the fall of a stone, the motion of the planets 
in their orbits, the growth of plants, the murmuring rivulet, the 
gently rolling stream, the impetuous cataract, sunshine, dew, rain, 
storms, tempests, the flashing lightning and the rolling thunder, 
must be referred to the will and power of God. Matter is wholly 
passive and inert, having no powers or active inherent properties. 
Mind alone is active, and all changes must result from its vo- 
litions. 

All the researches of science have not pointed out with certainty 
a single active cause apart from the operation of mind. In nature 
we see antecedents and consequents, yet no connexion but sequence 
in time can be discerned between them,—the former are the mere 
signs, not the causes, of the latter. We see regularity and simi- 
larity of effects, but the attribution of these effects to certain hidden 
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qualities inherent in particles or atoms, is inconceivable and absurd. 
Much of the language used relative to matter, in the generalizations 
of science, is figurative. Of this character are the terms force, 
power, agencies, action, &c. It is absurd to speak of one particle 
of matter as literally acting on another. These terms, properly 
speaking, are characteristic only of will, of mind. With reference 
to the cause of the changes in matter, the simple child of nature,— 


“The poor Indian, whose untutor’d mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind,” 


is far wiser than he who 


“Steps forth the spruce philosopher, and tells 
Of homogeneal and discordant springs 
And principles ; of causes, how they work 
By necessary laws their sure effects ; 
Of action and reaction.” 


It is certainly incumbent on those who ascribe material phe- 
nomena to inherent power, or properties of matter, either to demon- 
strate their existence, or to show the plausibility of their supposed 
operation. But neither has been done. The effects witnessed are 
referred to the operation of what are called the laws of nature, 
because some cause must be assigned; but the mode of that opera- 


tion is confessedly shrouded in deepest mystery. The fall of a 
stone is ascribed to the attraction of the earth. Let us for a mo- 
ment examine this. Suppose a stone suspended in the air: it is 
itself inert, having no more tendency to approach the earth than to 
recede from it. Beyond the fact that these bodies meet, what 
shadow of proof is there that any force is exerted by the one on the 
other? If the earth draws the stone to itself, by what cords, what 
means, cv in what conceivable mode is this done? If a stone were 
brought from a distant planet, and placed within our atmosphere, 
how would the earth become aware of its presence? Is it con- 
ceivable that the peculiar power necessary to cause its fall was 
exerted ere it came within the vicinity of the earth? If so, on 
what, or for what purpose, was it exerted? and what connected this 
force with this new mass ? 

Many other facts in nature may be mentioned, the explanation 
of which cannot be found in the alleged properties and laws of 
matter. By means of a lever a man can raise a weight which, 
with his hands simply, he cannot move; a force equivalent to a 
weight of ten pounds on the long arm of a lever ten feet in length, 
will move ninety pounds on the short arm one foot in length, and 
nine pounds on the long arm will exactly balance the larger weight. 
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In what law or property shall the cause of these facts be found? 
If it be referred to gravity, its force exerted on the two bodies evi- 
dently can only be the same it would be, were they placed in any 
other circumstances at the same distance from the centre of the 
earth. In what consists the difference between a body in motion 
and the same body at rest? A pebble may be thrown from the 
hand with a force that will carry it several yards; a train of cars 
will continue in rapid motion, which a very great force would be 
required suddenly to stop, long after the steam, which is supposed 
to originate that motion, has ceased to act on them, and frightful 
accidents often result from their momentum. We ask, what and 
whence this force? In these cases, and also in those of the lever, 
the effects are said to result from acquired velocity. Velocity is 
defined by philosophers to be rate of motion, and motion as change 
of place; hence the cause, literally interpreted, is, acquired rate of 
change of place. Is there anything more than the fact to be ex- 
plained, contained in this statement? 

The flowing of rivers is ascribed to gravity, which draws all 
bodies toward the centre of the earth; but the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi is several miles higher, that is, farther from the centre of 
the earth, than its source; hence, contrary to the law of gravity, it 
runs up hill. As an explanation of this, and other similar instances 
where streams run nearly south, it is said that the centrifugal force 
of the earth counteracts gravity. Centrifugal force is defined to be, 
“the effort of bodies, when moving in curves, to proceed directly 
forward in a straight line.”* It is a result of the first law of 
motion, which asserts that all moving bodies have a tendency to 
move in straight lines. But shall we deem that sound philosophy 
which assigns as the cause of so important facts a mere Jaw, an 
effort or tendency of inert matter ? 

As a specimen of a different class of facts in the operations of na- 
ture, we select germination. Soon after a seed has been placed in 
appropriate soil a change ensues, evideptly resulting from design 
and intelligence. Shoots come forth, a part of them extend down- 
wards and form roots; others, extending upwards, are developed into 
all the parts of the future plant. Will any modification of attraction 
or any property of matter be assigned as the cause why some of the 
shoots grow downwards, and others extend upwards? Before the 
seed was cast into the soil, was the power necessary to form the tree 
in exercise? If not, is it conceivable that the earth perceived its 
presence, and put forth the intelligence and power necessary to min- 


* Olmsted’s Rudiments of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, p. 34. 
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gle the diverse elements in due proportion, that constitute the trunk, 
juices, leaves, and fruit ? 

In the formation of compound bodies the elements unite in defi- 
nite proportions, which cannot be changed. ‘hus, water is formed 
of one part hydrogen and one proportional of oxygen, whose atomic 
number is 8, making the representative number of water 9. Proto- 
chloride of mercury is composed of one part of chlorine 36, and one part 
of mercury 200, making its representative number 236. Perchloride 
of mercury is composed of two proportionals of chlorine 72, and one 
of mercury 200, making its number 272. No substances can be 
formed from these elements in any other than these proportions, or 
multiples of them. What property of matter, understanding when 
the requisite quantities are in contact, causes these combinations, 
which no power under other circumstances can effect ? 

We hold that it is inconceivable that ages ago a mere property 
implying no intelligence, no choice, was given matter, which now 
begins to operate in the production of a given plant or animal. 
There is nothing in the mere contact of elements to produce action, 
this being only one of the circumstances in which it takes place. 
Every action implies intelligence, and also choice, a direct volition, 
immediately preceding it. All the changes in nature must be re- 
ferred to the will of some intelligent agent. Who is this agent? 


“ Has matter more than motion? has it thought, 
Judgment, and genius ? is it deeply learn’d 
In mathematics? has it framed such laws, 
Which but to guess, a Newton made immortal ?— 
If so, how each sage atom laughs at me, 
Who think a clod inferior to a man: 
If art to form, and counsel to direct, 
And that which greater far than human skill, 
Resides not in each block,—a godhead reigns !” 


Not only does he reign, but continually exerts his power in changing, 
combining, and dissolving, the inert substances that constitute his 
material universe. If we exclude the immediate agency of God from 
the works of nature, we must suppose each atom of matter endowed 
with a voluntary intelligent spirit; the action of masses exhibiting 
the union of the power of particles, while the phenomena of repulsion 
manifest instances of disagreement. On this theory, the sun chooses 
to attract the earth, and the earth, by its own act, yields to his 
influence; and a tree standing exposed on a plain, perceiving its 
danger of being overturned by the tempest, extends its roots farther 
and deeper than it would were it standing in a grove. This theory 
would hardly be an improvement on one of the early conjectures of 
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Kepler, that the earth was an animal finding its way through the 
heavens by instinct. 

If we are not prepared to admit that matter in all its forms is 
animated by an intelligent, voluntary spirit, we must admit the 
direct agency of God in natural phenomena, and consider the laws 
of nature and its course but as the manifestation of his power uni- 
formly made in given circumstances. The properties and laws of 
matter have gained a hold of men’s imagination as if they were se- 
cret powers; something which, besides expressing the fact of the 
changes in the material world, involves the idea of an influence com- 
pelling or producing these changes. But there is no propriety in 
using the term physical cause, if we mean more than simple ante- 
cedence. Nichol says :— 

“ The physical or immediate cause of any event is merely that other event 
without which, as a precedent, the other never occurs. We say that one event 
causes or brings about another, not because aught is visible—any peculiar 
virtue—in the first event, which necessitates the second; but because it is so 
arranged in the economy of the known universe, that when the first happens 
the second always follows it. And if we find events so ordered, that in a long 
series of changes they succeed each other in a certain recognizable plan, we 
term that observed plan the law of these events. The name or word Law does 
not thus involve the idea of any controlling power ; it is the mere result of an 
observed succession, the mode by which we thread together in our minds the 
different events which befall ; and if the slightest element involving control is 
properly connected with it, it can only be in reference to the relation of such 
succession to spiritual or mental phenomena, and ultimately as it represents 
that 1pA in the Almighty Mind, according to which the order in question 
was arranged Regarding LAW, not as causative, but expressive,—as the 
simple indication of mighty arrangements,—a gleam into the finite mind from 
that of the Creator,—surely the farthest stretch of vision which man can ever 
achieve is only a further disclosure of Almighty glory and excellency.”— 
Nichol on the Solar System, pp. 141, 146. 


In the views we have expressed we do not deny that God may 
make use of means to accomplish his purposes, provided no power 
be ascribed to these means. Man uses machinery—a lever to move 
a weight—but we do not consider the power as in the machinery or 
the lever. As in this instance the machinery does not render un- 
necessary the agency of man, so do not secondary causes exclude the 
agency of God. But of the existence of secondary causes, in most 
of the operations of nature, we see no proof and no necessity for 
them. 

The author of the “ Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation” 
seems to have pushed the theory, that ascribes all material pheno- 
mena to the laws and properties of matter, to its legitimate results. 
His book has met with little favour from any who admit the exist- 
ence and agency of Deity; yet he only develops to a greater extent 
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the principles and theory of Professor Chace, and others of the same 
school. ‘They suppose God created the earth by an immediate 
exertion of his power, and gave it the properties that have produced 
all the changes it has undergone; that he also created the first of 
each species of plants and animals, and endowed them with the 
power of generating the series that has succeeded them. The author 
of the “ Vestiges” goes further. By his iron chain of law we are 
dragged still further backward in search of the direct agency of God. 
He does not admit it as exerted when “man became a living soul ;” 
not when every beast of the field, and fowl of the air, and everything 
that creepeth upon the earth appeared; not when the waters re- 
ceived their inhabitants; not when the all-prolific animalcules came 
into being. All these sprang from mere earth, without the inter- 
vention of direct creative power. We are carried back to the great 
abyss of “ fire-mist,” of “star-dust,” to contemplate the universe in 
a nebular state, resolved into inconceivably thin air, and are told 
that then the whole work of creation was done; matter then received 
properties and laws, from the natural and necessary action of which 
every change that has since taken place, every form and grade of 
animate existence, even man himself, body and soul, resulted. He 
does not design to exclude God from nature, but declares his pur- 
pose is to show,—‘“ That the whole revelation of the works of God 
presented to our senses and reason, is a system based in what we 
are compelled, for want of a better term, to call Law; by which, 
however, is not meant a system independent or exclusive of Deity, 
but one which only proposes a certain mode of his working.” He 
explains that by a Jaw, must be understood “something indepen- 
dent of the Deity ;” and that no one may suppose that he favours in 
any form the idea of specific creation, he states expressly that his 
object is to show :— 

“ That animals were indebted for their gradations of advance to a law gene- 
rally impressed by the Deity upon matter; and that their external peculiari- 
ties are owing immediately to the agency of those very conditions to which 
they are supposed to have been adapted.”..... “ Life is everywhere ONE. 


The inferior animals are only less advanced types of that form of being, per- 
fected in ourselves.”—Explanations of the Vestiges, pp. 2, 94, 95, 130, 131. 


Law reduced the star-dust to this round solid earth, separated 
the water from the la.d, clothed the barren hills and valleys with 
the humblest forms of vegetation, and then in the seas made the 
first stock of rudimentary animals. The lowest kinds of plants and 
animals, acquiring at each step in an ascending scale, through the 
long lapse of ages, an improved organization, evolved at length the 
highest grades. Flowers and lofty trees are the progeny of humble 
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sea-weeds and lichens; all varieties of animals,—dogs, horses, ele- 
phants, fowls, fish, monkeys, and men, are but animalcules of a 
larger growth and more perfect development. 

His theory of development is thus humorously set forth by one 
of his reviewers. In speaking of the author’s theory of “the uni- 
versal gestations of nature,” he says :— 


“ That is to say, all the higher races of plants and animals were not, in any 
proper sense of the word, created at all, but they grew. The Deity did not 
concern himself with originating each species after its kind, according to the 
common acceptation of Holy rit, but made certain Monads capable of pro- 
ducing any and all of them Throughout his writings, our author expli- 
citly teaches that the creation of species results necessarily from the operation 
of natural laws,—of laws as strictly natural as those through which the com- 
mon changes on the face of the inorganic world are brought about, or the 
decomposition of a carcass effected, and no more than these requiring either in 
kind or degree the intervention of the Deity. He teaches not only that the 
origination of species and the production of progeny are equally natural and 
truly analogous, but in fact that the two are fundamentally the same. The 
one is merely a modification of the other. It is ‘a law to which that of like 
reproduction is subordinate.’ 

eee ee ee ee eS ree ee 

“The animalcules, he says, produce animalcules in abundance, but they 
now and then produce a polype ; the polype produces polypes, and also some- 
times a mollusc ; one of the latter occasionally engenders a fish; the fish steal- 
thily gives birth to a salamander or a frog; the reptile plays the same trick, 
and behold a bird; and the unlineal offspring of a bird appears successively 
as an ornithorhynchus, a kangaroo, and a common mammal.”— North Ameri- 
can Review. 

If we search in the “ Vestiges” for a statement how this develop- 
ment, this transmigration is effected, we find :— 

“ That the immediate cause of the development of each line through its 
various general grades of being is to be sc aght in an internal impulse, the na- 
ture of which is unknown to us, but which resembles the e ually mysterious 
impulse by which an individual embryo is passed through its succession of 
grades until ushered into mature existence.”—Explanations, p. 50. 

All this is sufficiently absurd; yet with as much reason may we 
attribute the changes in nature to “an internal impulse, the nature 
of which is unknown to us,” or to “certain external conditions,”* or 
even to the Appetencies of Lamarck, as explained in the Philoso- 
phie Zodlogique, as ascribe them to certain properties or qualities 
of matter of which we know as little as of either of the other alleged 
causes. 

It seems inconsistent for those who deny the direct agency of 
God in nature, to charge on the author of the “ Vestiges” that his 
system is Atheistical. If law or the properties of matter can cause 
that from a seed shall arise a lofty tree, perfect in all its varied 


* Vestiges, p. 161. 
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parts; if by the same means, in connexion with the agency of ani- 
mals, the reproduction of species and their growth to maturity are 
secured, surely it is not a great step further in the same course to 
suppose that these agents may have formed the seed and combined 
the parts of the body of the first parent animal. All the elements 
of either exist in the earth and air. If from the crude earth, in con- 
nexion with a single seed, a gigantic tree, bearing flowers, fruit, and 
myriads of seeds may be formed, by the properties of matter, with- 
out the interposition of Deity, shall we be greatly startled, and cry 
Atheism, when we are told that the first simple seed may be formed 
by these agents? One supposition as much excludes God from his 
works as the other. There is nothing more irreligious and Atheistic 
in asserting that creation is carried on by universal laws, than there 
is in ascribing reproduction to the same cause. Is the power and 
wisdom displayed in the production of the highest inorganic combi- 
nations so much inferior to that displayed in the lowest vegetable, 
or does the lowest rank of animals so much excel the highest class 
of plants in the same qualities, (especially as it is very difficult to 
find one characteristic that divides the two kingdoms,) that the 
mighty power which sustains the material universe without the 
agency of its Creator, cannot pass the great abyss that separates 
these classes? We consider the theory developed in the “ Vestiges ” 
as the natural result of principles long maintained relative to changes 
in nature. We object to those principles, as well as to this theory. 

The learned Agassiz seems disposed to admit the direct Divine 
intervention, in part, in nature’s operations, and seems at a loss 
where to fix its limits. He says :— 

“Tf it is an obligation on science to proclaim the intervention of a Divine 
power in the development of the whole of nature, and if it is to that power 
alone that we must ascribe all things, it is not the less incumbent on science 
to ascertain what is the influence which physical forces, left to themselves, ex- 


ercise in all natural phenomena, and what is the part of direct action which 
we must attribute to the Supreme Being in the revolutions to which nature 


has been subjected. 
, ee, ee ee oe oe ee ee * 


“Tt is now time for naturalists to occupy themselves likewise in their domain, 
in inquiring within what limits we can recognize the traces of a Divine inter- 
position, and within what limits the phenomena take place in consequence 
of a state of things immutably established from the beginning of the crea- 
tion.”—Jameson’s Journal, 1842, quoted in the Explanations of the Vestiges, 
p- 99. 

The proposed inquiry is a most important one; but if the great 
naturalist can show how “a state of things,” with a degree of pro- 
priety, can be called a cause, he will remove a great obstacle in the 


way of successful investigation. 
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We now return to a further brief consideration of the article of 
Mr. Chace. We have already noticed his main argument, which is 
a mere assertion. He has not attempted to prove that our senses 
teach us, that the material bodies by which we are surrounded 
are actual substances, possessing “ properties and acting by 
virtue of those properties.” ‘This operation, for various reasons, 
we have denied, although he says, “ We cannot question it, without 
questioning the truthfulness of our constitution, nay, the veracity 
of God himself; without questioning everything, through whateve> 
channel derived.” Although, in view of so positive an assertion, our 
course may be one of great temerity, yet we are not conscious of 
having become as yet a universal skeptic. In his remaining argu- 
ments and illustrations he assumes the point to be proved, and 
brings forward particular instances under a general law, themselves 
requiring to be established as proof of the existence and universality 
of that law. His first illustration is drawn from the adaptation of 
animals, their powers and capabilities, to the varying conditions of 
different parts of the earth, in respect to soil, climate, &c. He 


says :— 


“ Now in the actual constitution of animals, these powers and capabilities 
are not created, but developed. They are not brought into existence by the 
direct action of the Divine power, but attained by the proper employment of 
means fitted in their character to produce them. The material atoms are so 
combined with one another, and are wrought in such a manner into the 
fabric of the animal, as to develop by their own inherent endowments in each 
part the precise qualities required in it. The skeleton, which is the frame- 
work of the animal, and which, to a great extent, determines the character 
of the other parts, is constructed on strictly mechanical principles.”—Pp. 


348, 349. 


The alleged adaptation of animals to the different regions of the 
earth, the development of their powers and capabilities, are ad- 
mitted. The question at issue relates not to the fact, but the 
cause. Is the indefinite assertion, that it is “the proper employ- 
ment of means fitted in their character to produce them,” a satis- 
factory explanation? What is the proof of the existence of those 
means, and what is their character? They are said to be em- 
ployed; who or what employs them? Does not the very nature of 
the assertion imply the direct agency of another power not de- 
scribed? Do the “inherent properties of matter” cause the diver- 
sity in the earth’s surface, and then, with wonderful foresight, adapt 
animals accordingly? He says,—‘ The material atoms are so com- 
bined with one another,” &c., as to constitute the parts of an ani- 
mal. We ask, what combines them? Does blind, inert matter, 
the mere dust we tread, by its own choice, its own energy, with 
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knowledge surpassing the highest attainment of a human soul, take 
its place in the bones, adapt joint to joint, form the muscles, and 
arrange them in their places, design and construct every organ, and 
give the whole body its compactness, symmetry, and perfection in 
all its parts? Every distinct action must of necessity be imme- 
diately preceded by a choice and an exertion of power. If the 
capability of exercising these is not in matter, then in all these 
wonderful operations the direct agency of an intelligent being must 
be exerted: that being we assert is God. 
The author tells us,— 


“Thus far in the animal structure all proceeds upon purely mechanical 
principles. It is simple machinery, the several parts of which act upon one 
another in the same manner as the springs and wheels of a watch, or the 
pistons, levers, and valves of a steam-engine.”—-P. 349. 


But what are mechanical pr‘»«iples? Are they a self-acting 
cause, or merely modes, as we assert, in which a power operates? 
Has it ever been proved that springs, wheels, pistons, levers, and 
valves, have any power to act in any way; or even that water, wind, 
or steam, by their own inherent energy, act on them ? 


It is true that, “with a full comprehension of the ends proposed, 
a thorough acquaintance with the means to be employed for attain- 
ing them, and the necessary skill in effecting combinations, we our- 
selves should form just such a structure.” God has the requisite 
knowledge, and thus operates. In further illustrating the subject. 
he says,—* The circulation of the blood, through the agency of the 
heart and arteries, is conducted on mechanical principles, and 
governed by mechanical laws, as much as the irrigation of a field 
by means of ponds and canals.” But has it been proved that ponds 
and canals by their own power irrigate fields? or that the heart 
and arteries are anything more than instruments through which the 
blood is conveyed? There is as much reason for one supposition 
as the other. We claim that Divine power is the agent in both 
cases, operating in certain modes called mechanical principles. 

Again :—‘“ The digestion of food in the stomach is as much a 
chemical process as the solution of marble in muriatic acid, or the 
production of alcohol from sugar.” Granted: but has it been shown 
that muriatic acid, by its inherent energy, dissolves marble, or that 
sugar, through the properties of matter, is changed into alcohol ? 
Further :—“ The eye is constructed as strictly in accordance with the 
laws of optics as the telescope or microscope; and, in ministering 
to vision, it acts upon light in the same manner, and by virtue of 
the same properties.” Is it certain that the laws of optics are a 
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cause, and does the telescope act on light? No more does the eye 
act on it. 

In the discussion, the author’s faith in the wonderful energy of 

the properties of matter increases, and he thinks that inquiries 
have already been entered upon, 
“Which shall enable us to explain the vital phenomena by resolving life 
itself, so long regarded as a mysterious, unknown power, presiding over the 
mere physical — of matter, into a simple modification of these pro- 
perties, effected through the influence of organization.”—P. 350. 

As organization, he claims, results from the properties of matter, 
the amount of this explanation is this—that the properties of 
matter modifying themselves to some extent constitute life. We 
confess that the comprehension of this is beyond the grasp of our 
understanding. He makes frequent use of indefinite terms, the 
force of which he does not explain, and which, in their connexion, 
can convey no clear meaning, such as “properties of matter,” “ in- 
herent endowments,” “means fitted in their character,” to produce 
given results. He is perpetually substituting facts for principles. 
He speaks of things being done, “atoms of matter combined,” &c., 
while the agent, namely, these indefinite, undefinable properties of 
matter, is not clearly brought to view. If his theory were more 
clearly stated, it would be instantly rejected as absurd by many, 
who may not in its present form perceive its inconsistency. 

The next argument is drawn from the mode of counteracting 
harmful qualities and injurious tendencies found in the organization 
of animals, and resulting from the laws of matter. An illustration 
is found in the eye. Such is its structure, that it must be kept 
moist. A constant supply of liquid must be provided to meet the 
waste occasioned by evaporation, and, furthermore, to constitute a 
wash for the eye, since if all were allowed to evaporate, a residuum 
of various articles would collect, which would soon destroy vision. 
A delicate tube inserted at the inner angle of the eye conveys this 
liquid, it having answered its design, into the nose, when a warm 
current of air passing over it causes it rapidly to evaporate. 

he inference is,— 

“So complex is the lachrymal apparatus appended to the eye, for the 


express purpose of securing what, upon any one of the suppositions of ideal- 
ism, required only a suspension of the Divine agency.” 


Further, the supposition of direct Divine agency, 


“Presents to us the surprising fact of the Creator sustaining, by the imme- 
diate exercise of his power, an injurious quality in the lachrymal fluid, and 
then, by the further exercise of his power, preventing the evils that would 
naturally arise from it.”—P. 352. 

FourtH Sertks, Vou. Ill.—2 
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His argument might have force if he had shown how, on any sup- 
position advanced, a mere suspension of Divine agency would 
render a less complicated apparatus sufficient for the purpose. 
No liquid having qualities common with any known liquid could 
consistently be left on the eye. We hold there is no conceivable 
mode of attaining the desired end more simple or natural than the 
one devised. ‘The Creator acts by general, simple laws, and the 
uniformity, harmony, and simplicity manifest in all his works are 
seen in this instance. 

The liability of the organization of animals to injury and dis- 
arrangement from various causes, furnishes another illustration of 
the author’s argument. Bone’ are broken; limbs are severed; the 
teeth decay; the lungs inflame; the heart enlarges, or its valves 
ossify. ‘There are ten thousand other accidents and disorders in- 
cident to our constitution, and the circumstances in which we are 
placed. From these causes much privation and suffering result. 
Remedial provisions are, moreover, found incorporated, to a greater 
or less extent, in the structure of all animals; provisions for the 
reparation of injuries, and the reproduction of those parts which 
have been lost by accident or disease. ‘The author not only thinks 
these facts more consistent with his theory than any other, but 
says,— ‘ 

“If we suppose the phenomena connected with matter to be immediately 
dependent upon the power of God, we must then refer these evils directly 
to his will, and see them to be as really and as fully intended by him as 
any of the most obvious ends of our creation ; an idea not only contradicted 
by everything which we behold around us, but one from which our whole 
moral nature revolts ; for it makes God responsible for the evil in the world, 
not inseparably connected with the means employed for the production of a 


= amount of good, but as existing by itself and for its own sake.” 
—P. 355. 


In reply to this, we assert that the theory of direct Divine agency 
no more makes God responsible for evil than the other. If at first 
he gave matter laws and properties producing action, he foresaw 
their effects, and designed them. ‘The difficulty, if any exist, is as 
great on one supposition as the other. ‘The same remark applies to 
the alleged complexity of the animal organization. If it results 
from the properties of matter, God so constituted them as to pro- 
duce it. Nearly all the difficulties suggested by Mr. Chace may be 
urged as strongly against his theory as the other. It is an error to 
represent that, according to our theory, the disarrangement and 
suffering in nature are “objects of Divine intention ;” “as fully in- 
tended by Him as any of the most obvious ends of our creation.” 
A few principles, marked by ~~ and uniformity in given 
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circumstances, characterize the manifestations of Divine power. 
The greater part of human suffering results from ignorance or 
wickedness. If, through other agencies, the plans of Deity are 
interrupted, if the animal system is deranged, we cannot expect 
him to produce the results of a healthy organization by departing 
from the fixed principles of his government. It may not be con- 
ceivable, on any system, how this uniformity could be secured with- 
out some apparent evil. 

The author’s last argument is founded on simplicity, which he 
alleges is found in his system; while he says of the opposite, “it is 
wholly wanting in that beautiful simplicity which, as we have said, 
characterizes all the operations of nature. It cannot therefore be 
true.” Apply this test in the strictest sense, and we think but a 
casual investigation will be required to determine which system is 
sustained by it. In the theory of direct Divine agency, we see the 
same Being who created all things, upholding them, and causing all 
the varied phenomena of nature, in accordance with a few fixed 
general principles. We see a cause adequate to produce all the 
results we witness. “We look through nature up to nature’s God.” 
In the opposite hypothesis matter is presented as inert, powerless, 
yet endowed with certain indefinite, indefinable properties, acting 
with power scarcely less than omnipotent, and intelligence more 
than human. One theory presents us one cause whose existence 
is clearly proved, whose action is harmonious; the other presents 
us with several, whose existence is at best but conjectural, and 
whose action is involved and discordant. 

Mr. Chace thinks it a disparagement of the Deity to suppose his 


power 
“ To be exerted every moment about each one of all the innumerable atoms 
contained in the universe . . . following them through all their combina- 
tions and changes, varying its manifestation with every new condition under 
which they are placed.”—P. 355. 


We have already remarked on the harmony in the opinions of 
Mr. Chace and the author of the “ Vestiges.” They differ only in 
this, that one pushes their common principles further than the 
other. The author of the “ Vestiges” thinks it 


“The narrowest of all views of the Deity, and characteristic of an humble 
class of iniellects, to suppose him constantly acting in particular ways for par- 
ticular occasions.” —P. 119. 


Indeed, in his estimation, it is “a very mean view of the creative 
Power,” which considers it as immediately exerted, 
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“ At one time to produce zoophytes; another time to add a few marine 
mollusks; another, to bring in one or two conchifers; again, to produce 
crustaceous fishes; again, perfect fishes; and so on to the end.”—P. 117. 

He thinks more than a sufficient condemnation of the doctrine of 
original and separate creations is found 


“In the single fact that it necessitates a special fiat of the inconceivable 
Author of this sand-cloud of worlds to produce the flora of St. Helena.”— 


Explanations, p. 108. 

Thus one thinks it unreasonable and absurd to suppose Deity 
would stoop to direct the atoms of matter, to uphold the universe 
directly by his power; and the other, that it is a supposition dis- 
paraging to the dignity of his character to suppose he would imme- 
diately create the various orders of beings whose existence is 
revealed to us. One view is as reasonable as the other; for if 
God could create the myriads of animalculz that float on a sun- 
beam, or swarm in a drop of water, we surely may consider it no 
degradation to suppose him constantly employed in originating the 
magnificent operations his universe presents. ‘This view, as main- 
tained by both these authors, is but a revival of the old infidel 
argument against the doctrines of a special Providence and man’s 
accountability, founded on the insignificance of the Creator’s own 
works when compared with himself. It is a suspicious circumstance 
against any theory, that it is made in any way to depend upon it. 
Christian men in the present age surely cannot need its formal 
refutation. ‘The Scriptures represent our heavenly Father as exer- 
cising a constant superintendence over his works, and giving them 
the most minute attention. He feeds the ravens; he hears the 
young lions when they roar, and seek their meat from him; he sees 
the sparrows when they fall; he feeds the fowls of the air; he 
gives beauty to the lily, and clothes the grass of the field. By him 
even the hairs of our heads are all numbered. It is the most un- 
natural and unreasonable view of God, that represents him as 
neglecting any of his works on account of their comparative insig- 
nificance. “Though the Lord be high, yet hath he respect unto the 
lowly.” “Though he warms the breast of the highest angel in 
heaven, yet he breathes life into the meanest insect on earth. He 
shines in the verdure that clothes the plains, in the lily that delights 
the vale, and in the forest that waves on the mountain. He sup- 
ports the slender reed that trembles in the breeze, and the sturdy 
oak that defies the tempest.” . 

The system that excludes the immediate Divine agency from 
nature, denies, of course, the doctrine of special Providence, and 
makes prayer, at least so far as relates to temporal blessings, 
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absurd. If the properties of matter produce all its changes, it is 
vain to pray to God for deliverance from the pressure of calamity 
in the day of evil. When the heavens are brass, the sh wers fail, 
the herbage is withered, the barren fields elude the tiller’s toil, and 
the hopes of the husbandman perish; no fasting, fervent ,.ayer of 
perishing thousands, no deep humility, can move God to change 
nature’s dreary aspect. When the howling of the midnight tem- 
pest brings fearful agitation to a mother’s heart, as she thinks of 
her sailor boy exposed to its fury on the ocean, we cannot tell her 
to have faith in God, and pray trustingly for the safety of her child, 
for such prayers are impotent and vain. 

Scripture, indeed, assures us that God has not left himself with- 
out witness, in that he did good, and gave us rain from heaven, and 
fruitful seasons. ‘“ Whatsoever the Lord pleaseth, that did he in 
heaven and in earth, in the seas and all deep places. He causeth 
the vapours to ascend from the ends of the earth; he maketh 
lightnings for the rain; he bringeth the wind out of the treasuries.” 
Fire and hail, snow and vapour, stormy wind fulfil his word. He 
commandeth and raiseth the stormy wind, which lifteth up the 
waves of the sea. He maketh the storm a calm, so that the waves 
thereof are still. We might suppose that He who has promised to 
deliver all who in trouble call upon him, having such control over 
nature, might interpose his Almighty arm to save; but men con- 
sidered wise tell us this is vain; that God rules not in the domain 
of nature. 

From their theory it follows, that we might as well pray to the 
north wind, to the driving sleet, or the raging tempest, as to ask 
God for deliverance. 

The views of Mr. Chace would seem to sanction those infidel, 
though beautiful lines of Pope :-— 


“ Shall burning Etna, if a sage requires, 
Forget to thunder, and recall her fires ? 
On air or sea new motions be impress’d, 
O blameless Bethel! to relieve thy breast! 
When the loose mountain trembles from on high, 
Shall gravitation cease if you go by ? 
Or some old temple, nodding to its fall, 
For Chartres’ head reserve the hanging wall 2” 


With reference to the objection founded on prayer, it may be 
said that God, foreseeing all things, had reference to prayer in the 
original direction given to the properties of matter, and ordered 
events accordingly. From this it would follow that prayer is a 
part of the universal scheme of things, and is as directly governed 
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by the law of necessity as matter. When the Almighty created 
matter, and gave it those laws which make its phenomena fixed 
and sure, he made provision for a certain number of effectual pray- 
ers, neither more nor less, and these prayers must be offered: the 
stability of the universe depends on it. Of course, all anxicty 
relative to prayer may cease. If we were selected in the beginning 
to utter a part of these prayers, we must present them; if not, we 
cannot pray acceptably. 

We are thus led into the wildest system of predestination and 
fatalism. We consider the objection to the views we oppose 
founded on the doctrine of a special Providence, and the duty of 
prayer, as conclusive. 

Before leaving the article of Mr. Chace, we wish simply to notice 
a singular statement near its close. He propounds the question 
relative to the origin of matter, and states that it lies wholly be- 
yond the reach of our faculties—reason does not take hold of it— 
aside from revelation, we have no means of forming an opinion upon 
the question whether matter is eternal and self-existent, or whether 
it had a beginning, and derived its existence from a power without 
itself. 

This conclusion follows naturally from his theory. But if this 
be true, of course the existence of God cannot be proved from the 
existence and phenomena of the material universe, and reason has 
no argument from nature against Atheism. It tells us of matter as 
having real existence, possessing inherent and underived qualities, 
and, by virtue of these, capable of producing all the phenomena 
of the material universe; but surely it points not to God, but 
strengthens rather the hands of infidels. Such are the conclusions 
to which we must be led when we deny the immediate agency of 
God in his works. 

We think it is time that more definiteness relative to the causes 
of natural phenomena should be exhibited in the works on natural 
science put into the hands of the young. It would seem as though 
many of their authors did not “like to retain God in their know- 
ledge.” Seldom do they make any ‘attempt to lead the young 
mind “through nature up to nature’s God.” In many of these 
works the Deity is not named. The great First Cause, ever pre- 
sent and ever acting, is excluded, and we are told of nature, of 
inherent properties, of essential properties, and these are set forth 
as the causes of all events transpiring in the material world. This 
is the language of infidels. Meeting with these terms used as 
causes in their writings, the young mind is easily led to receive 
their speculations. Thus the teaching of philosophy in Christian 
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schools oft aids the progress of error and Atheism. This ought 
not longer to be tolerated. Many writers on this subject give us 
words and phrases that, to common minds at least, convey no 
meaning. Sir John Herschel says,— 

“ The Divine Author of the universe cannot be supposed to have laid down 
particular laws, enumerating all individual contingencies, which his mate- 
rials have understood and obey—this would be to attribute to him the imper- 
fections of human legislation; but rather, by creating them endowed with 
certain fixed qualities and powers, he has impressed them in their origin with 
the spirit, not the letter, of his law, and made all their subsequent combina- 
tions and relations inevitable consequences of this first impression.” _ 


We shall not stop to consider this reasoning, in which we can 
perceive no force, at length; but we ask, in what sense can the 
materials of the universe, the insensible clod, the rock, the dull, 
inert mass of earth, be said to “understand and obey” the laws of 
God? What intelligible meaning can be given to the terms “ quali- 
ties” and “powers” in the above quotation? How shall we under- 
stand the phrase, “the spirit of his law impressed on matter?” or 
the assertion, that “the combinations and relations of the materials 
of the universe, subsequent to creation, are the inevitable conse- 
quences of this first impression of the spirit of a law ?” 

This is a fair specimen of much that is written relative to the 
phenomena of nature. ‘’o us it is perfectly incomprehensible. No 
consistent meaning can be given to many of the terms used as 
causes. Use has made them so familiar that at first this may not 
be perceived. Moreover, there is no propriety in using the terms 
that express actions of intelligent beings, to explain the changes 
that take place in the inert earth. 

We trust the time is not far distant when the young shall be 
taught universally that God not only created the universe, but that 
he upholds it by the immediate and constant exertion of his power. 
The awe that will result from a knowledge of the nearness of God, 
as derived from the exhibition of his power in nature, will have a 
powerful influence to lead the inquirer to that true wisdom, the 
beginning of which is the fear of the Lord. 
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Art. IL—THE PRESENT STATE OF ASTRONOMY. 


Outlines of Astronomy. By Sir Joun F. W. Herscuet. Philadelphia: Lea & Blan- 
chard. 


AsTRONOMY, which is the oldest of sciences, is emphatically a sci- 
ence of accumulation. he date of its beginning it is impossible to 
fix. Its first birth is commonly attributed to the shepherds of Chal- 
dea. But there cannot be a doubt that its existence commenced 
with that of man himself. The heavenly bgdies were ever before his 
eyes, and he must have begun immediately to discern some of the 
more grossly perceptible laws of their movement. As a science of 
observation it has been one of successive approximations to truth, so 
slow and so often repeated, that the immense period during which 
the process has been conducted has been sufficient to eliminate almost 
every vestige of error; and, by removing at last the most minute 
imperfections, to render this a perfect science. 

In the chapter upon astronomical instruments, in the work whose 
title is at the head of the present article, the kind of process alluded 
to above is incidentally set forth in a very minute and striking 
manner :— 


“The steps by which we arrive at the laws of natural phenomena, and 
especially those which depend for their verification on numerical determi- 
nations, are necessarily successive. Gross results and palpable laws are ar- 
rived at by rude observation with coarse instruments, or without any instru- 
ments at all, and are expressed in language which is not to be considered 
as absolute, but is to be interpreted with a degree of latitude commensu- 
rate to the imperfection of the observations themselves. These results are 
corrected and refined by nicer scrutiny, and with more delicate means. 
The first rude expressions of the laws which imbody them are perceived to 
be inexact. The language used in their expression is corrected, its terms 
more rigidly defined, or fresh terms introduced, until the new state of lan- 
guage and terminology is brought to fit the improved state of knowledge of 
facts. In the progress of this scrutiny subordinate laws are brought into 
view which still forther modify both the verbal statement and numerical re- 
sults of those which first offered themselves to our notice; and when these are 
traced out and reduced to certainty, others, again, subordinate to them, make 
their appearance, and become subjects of further inquiry. Now, it invariably 
happens (and the reason is evident) that the first glimpse we catch of such 
subordinate laws—the first form in which they are dimly shadowed out to our 
minds—.is that of errors. We perceive a discordance between what we expect, 
and what we find. ‘The first occurrence of such a discordance we attribute 
to accident. It happens again and again; and we begin to suspect our instru- 
ments. We then inquire, to what amount of error their determinations can, 
by possibility, be liable. If their limit of possible error exceed the observed 
deviation, we at once condemn the instrument, and set about improving its 
construction or adjustments. Still the same deviations occur, and, so far from 


being palliated, are more marked and better defined than before. We are 
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now sure that we are on the traces of a law of nature, and we pursue it till 
we have reduced it to a definite statement, and verified it by repeated obser- 
vation under every variety of circumstances.”—Pp. 89, 90, § 139. 


Many of the changes detected in the manner here described are 
so slow, and require so long a period to amount to any appreciable 
quantity, that ages are sometimes requisite to bring them to light; 
and it is on thi$ account that length of time is such an important 
element in astronomical investigations, and that the age of this 
science, owing to its peculiar nature, is a more than ordinary 
advantage. 

Again :—space being the theatre of astronomic phenomena, the 
science of space and its relations, namely, geometry in the widest 
sense of the term, becomes directly applicable, and all the improve- 
ments, from the sublime geometry of the ancients to the most refined 
results of modern analysis, become available, and contribute to the 
perfection of astronomy. Finally, since the great discovery of the 
law of gravitation by Newton, astronomy has presented itself in 
another and new aspect; the movements of the heavenly bodies are 
brought under the laws of force and motion which constitute the 
science of mechanics,—a strictly mathematical science, requiring for 
its full development all, and even more than all, that the highest 
branches of mathematical calculus in their present imperfect state 
can furnish. 

Astronomy, indeed, may be divided into four distinct branches: 

1. Practical Astronomy, which includes the use of the instruments, 
the calculations necessary to free the observations with them from 
the effects of atmospheric refraction, parallax, and the aberration of 
light, and such solutions of spherical triangles as may be necessary 
to determine the co-ordinates of the places of the heavenly bodies, to 
wit, their right ascension and declination, or latitude and longitude. 

2. Theoretic Astronomy, or the theory of the movements of the 
heavenly bodies in space, as derived from the results of practical 
astronomy :—as, for instance, the determination of the nature of the 
orbits of the planets; their eccentricities; their nodes, or points of 
intersection with the plane of the earth’s orbit; the inclination of the 
planes of their orbits to that of the earth; the mean distance of the 
planets from the sun, and their periodic times or terms of revolution. 

3. Descriptive Astronomy, which relates to the physical constitu- 
tion of the planets, and requires for its prosecution the aid of pow- 
erful telescopes. This branch of the subject leads to inquiries into 
the existence of atmospheres, of oceans, mountain-ranges, volcanoes, 
and other features in the physical phenomena and topography of 
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the planets. In this field the elder Herschel and Schroeter of Lili- 
enthal have been particularly distinguished. 

4. Physical Astronomy, which, in the present acceptation of the 
term, is the investigation of the heavenly movements as a great me- 
chanical problem, setting out from the simple law of gravitation, that 
the bodies attract each other with a force proportioned directly to 
the mass, and inversely as the square of the distance, and thence 
deducing all the grand and minor movements which result from the 
mutual influences of the numerous bodies, primary and secondary, 
in our system. 

The complete solution of this grand problem, by the aid of that 
modern invention in mathematics, the calculus, is the boast of the 
immortal work of Laplace, known as the “ Mécanique Céleste.” 

When it is considered that the number of bodies in the solar sys- 
tem now discovered, including the satellites, amounts to nearly forty ; 
that of more than seven hundred comets, the orbits of one hundred 
and fifty have been computed; that of late years the bounds of the 
solar system have been passed, and the delicacy of modern instru- 
ments has detected the minute annual parallax of the fixed stars, 
thusfurnishing the means of determining their distance; that orbitual 
motion in binary systems, each composed of two of these remote suns, 
has been discovered and exactly computed; that the motion of the 
solar system itself in space has been ascertained—some conception 
may be formed of the extent and complication of the field which 
presents itself for the labours of the astronomer. 

It is this science, of the nature and extent of which we have thus 
endeavoured to give a general notion,—a science so vast, so long 
prosecuted by mankind, so multifarious in its aspects, requiring for 
its full comprehension such profound knowledge of other sciences,—it 
is this science which the work before us attempts to present in popu- 
lar form. Demanding but a schoolboy’s knowledge of geometry in 
the reader, it seeks to furnish him with some just conception of every 
part of this great and varied subject. No easy task. With what 
success it is accomplished, we shall now endeavour to show. 

The nature and difficulty of the undertaking are set forth by the 
author himself, as follows :— 


“ After all, I must distinctly caution such of my readers as may commence 
and terminate their astronomical studies with the present work, (though of such, 
—at least in the latter predicament,—lI trust the number will be few,) that its 
utmost pretension is to place them on the threshold of this particular wing of 
the temple of science, or rather on an eminence exterior to it, whence they 
may obtain something like a general notion of its structure; or, at most, to 
give those who may wish to enter, a ground-plan of its accesses, and put them 
in possession of the pass-word. Admission to its sanctuary, and to the privi- 
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leges and feelings of a votary, is only to be gained by one means,—sound and 
sufficient knowledge of mathematics, the great instrument of all exact inquiry, 
without which no man can ever make such advances in this or any other of the 
higher departments of science as can entitle him to form an independent opinion 
on any subject of discussion within their range. It is not without an effort that 
those who possess this knowledge can communicate on such subjects with those 
who do not, and adapt their language and their illustrations to the necessities 
of such an intercourse.”—Pp. 20, 21, § 7. 


The author begins with the usual subject of the figure and mo- 
tions of the earth. Our insensibility to the vast rapidity of the 
earth’s motion through space is happily exemplified. 


“When, for example, we are carried along in a carriage with the blinds 
down, or with our eyes closed, (to keep us from seeing external objects,) we 
perceive a tremor arising from inequalities in the road, over which the car- 
riage is successively lifted and let fall, but we have no sense of progress. As 
the road is smoother, our sense of motion is diminished, though our rate of 
travelling is accelerated. Railway travelling, especially by night or in a tun- 
nel, has familiarized every one with this remark. Those who have made 
seronautic voyages testify that with closed eyes, and under the influence of a 
steady breeze, communicating no oscillatory or revolving motion to the car, 
the sensation is that of perfect rest, however rapid the transfer from place to 
place. 

“ But it is on shipboard, where a great system is maintained in motion, and 
where we are surrounded with a multitude of objects which participate with 
ourselves and each other in the common progress of the whole mass, that we 
feel most satisfactorily the identity of sensation between a state of motion and 
one of rest. In the cabin of a large and heavy vessel, going smoothly before 
the wind in still water, or drawn along a canal, not the smallest indication 
acquaints us with the way it is making. We read, sit, walk, and perform 
every customary action as if we were on land. If we throw a ball into the 
air, it falls back into our hand; or if we drop it, it alights at our feet. Insects 
buzz around us as in the free air; and smoke ascends in the same manner as it 
would do in an apartment on shore. When we look at the shore, we then 
perceive the effect of our own motion transferred,.in a contrary direction, to 
external objects—ezternal, that is, to the system of which we form a part.” 
—P. 28, § 15, 16. 


The author passes on to the consideration of the atmosphere, which 
refracts the rays of light passing into it from the heavenly bodies, 
bending the rays downward, and making the bodies, which appear 
always in the last direction of the rays as they enter the eye, to 
look more elevated than they really are. Thence he goes on to con- 
sider the subject of parallax, which is the only correction of import- 
ance, besides refraction, to be applied to the observed altitude of a 
heavenly body, in order to obtain its true altitude. This subject 
appears to us confused from unnecessary profuseness of illustration. 
Parallax may be defined to be the difference in direction in which an 
object appears as viewed from two different points, as from the cen- 
tre and surface of the earth, (which is diurnal parallax,) or from the 
centres of the earth and sun, which is called annual parallax. As 
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the difference of direction of two lines is the definition of the angle 
which they form with each other, parallax is therefore the angle 
subtended at the distant object by the radius of the earth. Obser- 
vations made at different parts of the earth’s surface, when corrected 
for parallax, all become as if made from the centre of the earth, and 
thus admit of direct comparison with one another, for the purpose 
of indicating the precise angular movement of the object itself. 

Passing over the second chapter we come to the third, which is 
one of the best in the book. It explains the nature and use of the 
astronomical instruments. In the introduction to this chapter is an 
admirable exposition, in a general way, of the means by which the 
astronomer, with the necessarily imperfect workmanship of the 
most skilful human hands, arrives at perfect results in his obser- 
vations. 


“ Astronomical instrament-making may be justly regarded as the most re- 
fined of the mechanical arts, and that in which the nearest approach to geo- 
metrical precision is required, and has been attained. It may be thought an 
easy thing, by one unacquainted with the niceties required, to turn a circle in 
metal, to divide its circumference into three hundred and sixty equal parts, 
and these again into smaller subdivisions,—to place it accurately on its centre, 
and to adjust it in a given position; but practically it is found to be one of 
the most difficult. Nor will this appear extraordinary, when it is considered 
that, owing to the application of telescopes to the purposes of angular mea- 
surement, every imperfection of structure of division becomes magnified by 
the whole optical power of that instrument; and that thus, not only direct 
errors of workmanship, arising from unsteadiness of hand or imperfection of 
tools, but those inaccuracies which originate in far more uncontrollable causes, 
such as the unequal expansion and contraction of metallic masses, by a change 
of temperature, and their unavoidable flexure or bending by their own weight, 
become perceptible and measurable. An angle of one minute occupies, on 
the circumference of a circle of ten inches in radius, only about y1,th part of 
an inch, a quantity too small to be certainly dealt with without the use of mag- 
nifying glasses; yet one minute is a gross quantity in the astronomical mea- 
surement of an angle. With the instruments now employed in observatories, 
a single second, or the 60th part of a minute, is rendered a distinctly visible 
and appreciable quantity. Now, the arc of a circle, subtended by one second, 
is les$ than the 200,000th part of the radins, so that on a circle of six feet in 
diameter it would occupy no greater linear extent than x 1,5th part of an inch ; 
a quantity ay bree. a powerful microscope to be discerned at all. The 
ever-varying fluctuations of heat and cold have a tendency to produce 
not merely temporary and transient, but permanent, uncompensated changes 
of form in all considerable masses of those metals which alone are appli- 
cable to such uses; and their own weight, however symmetrically formed, 
must always be unequally sustained, since it is oe to apply the 
sustaining power to every part separately: even could this be done, at all 
events force must be used to move and to fix them; which can never be 
done without producing temporary, and risking permanent, change of 
form. It is true, by dividing them on their centres, and in the identical 
places they are destined to occupy, and by a thousand ingenious and deli- 
cate contrivances, wonders have been accomplished in this department of 
art, and a degree of perfection has been given, not merely to chefs d’euvre, 
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but to instruments of moderate prices and dimensions, and in ordinary use, 
which, on due consideration, must appear very surprising. But though we 
are entitled to look for wonders at the hands of scientific artists, we are not to 
expect miracles. The demands of the astronomer will always surpass the 
power of the artist ; and it must, therefore, be constantly the aim of the former 
to make himself, as far as possible, independent of the imperfections inciderit 
to every work the latter can place in his hands. He must, therefore, endea- 
vour so to combine his observations, so to choose his opportunities, and so to 
familiarize himself with all the causes which may produce instrumental 
derangement, and with all the peculiarities of structure and material of each 
instrument he possesses, as not to allow himself to be misled by their errors, 
but to extract from their indications, as far as possible, all that is true, and 
reject all that is erroneous. It is in this that the art of the practical astrono- 
mer consists,—an art of itself of a curious and intricate nature, and of which 
we can here only notice some of the leading and general features. 

“ The great aim of the practical astronomer being numerical correctness in 
the results of Pustramtentel sicaneteasiills his constant care and vigilance must 
be directed to the detection and compensation of errors, either by annihilating, 
or by taking account of, and allowing for them. Now, if we examine the 
sources from which errors may arise in any instrumental determination, we 
shall find them chiefly reducible to three principal heads :— 

“1st. External or incidental causes of error; comprehending such as depend 
on external, uncontrollable circumstances: such as fluctuations of weather, 
which disturb the amount of refraction from its tabulated value, and being 
reducible to no fixed law, induce uncertainty to the extent of their own pos- 
sible magnitude; such as, by varying the temperature of the air, vary also the 
form and position of the instruments used, by altering the relative magnitudes 
and the tension of.their parts; and others of the like nature. 

“9dly. Errors of observation: such as arise, for example, from inexpert- 
ness, defective vision, slowness in seizing the exact instant of occurrence of a 
phenomenon, or precipitancy in anticipating it, &c.; from atmospheric indis- 
tinctness; insufficient optical power in the instrument, and the like. Under 
this head may also be duueh all errors arising from momentary instrumental 
derangement,—slips in clamping, looseness of screws, &c. 

“ 3dly. The third, and by far the most numerous class of errors to which 
astronomical measurements are liable, arise from causes which may be deemed 
instrumental, and which may be subdivided into two principal classes. ‘The 
Jirst comprehends those which arise from an instrument not being what it pro- 
fesses to be, which is error of workmanship. ‘Thus, if a pivot or axis, instead 
of being, as it ought, exactly cylindrical, be slightly flattened, or elliptical,— 
if it be not exactly (as it is intended it should) concentric with the circle it 
carries ;—if this circle (so called) be in reality not exactly circular, or not in 
one plane ;—if its divisions, intended to be precisely equidistant, should be 
placed in reality at unequal intervals,—and a hundred other things of the 
same sort. 

“ The other subdivision of instrumental errors comprehends such as arise 
from an instrument not being placed in the position it ought to have; and 
from those of its parts which are made purposely movable, not being properly 
disposed inter se. These are errors of adjustment. Some are unavoidable, as 
they arise from a general unsteadiness of the soil or building in which the 
instruments are placed; which, though too minute to be noticed in any other 
way, become appreciable in delicate astronomical observations; others, again, 
are consequences of imperfect workmanship, as where an instrument once 
well adjusted will not remain so, but keeps deviating and shifting. But the 
most important of this class of errors arise from the non-existence of natural 
indications, other than those afforded by astronomical observations themselves. 

“ Now, with respect to the first two classes of error, it must be observed, 
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that, in so far as they cannot be reduced to known laws, and thereby become 
subjects of calculation and due allowance, they actually vitiate, to their full 
extent, the results of any observations in which they subsist. Being, how- 
ever, in their nature casual and accidental, their effects necessarily lie some- 
times one way, sometimes the other ; sometimes diminishing, sometimes tending 
te increase the results. Hence, by greatly multiplying observations, under 
varied circumstances, by avoiding unfavourable, and taking advantage of fa- 
vourable circumstances of weather, or otherwise using opportunity to advan- 
tage—and finally, by taking the mean or average of the results obtained, this 
class of errors may be so far subdued, by setting them to destroy one another, 
as no longer sensibly to vitiate any theoretical or practical conclusion. 

“ With regard to errors of adjustment and workmanship, not only the pos- 
sibility, but the certainty, of their existence, in every imaginable form, in all 
instruments, must be contemplated. Human hands or aaiioe never formed 
a circle, drew a straight line, or erected a perpendicular, nor ever placed an 
instrument in perfect adjustment, unless accidentally ; and then only during 
an instant of time. This does not prevent, however, that a great approxima- 
tion to all these desiderata should be attained. But it is the peculiarity of 
astronomical observation to be the ultimate means of detection of all mechani- 
eal defects which elude by their minuteness every other mode of detection. 
What the eye cannot discern nor the touch perceive, a course of astronomical 
observations will make distinctly evident. The imperfect products of man’s 
hands are here tested by being brought into comparison under very great 
magnifying powers (corresponding in effect to a great increase in acuteness 
of perception) with the perfect workmanship of nature; and there is none 
which will bear the trial. Now, it may seem like arguing in a vicious circle, 
to deduce theoretical conclusions and laws from observation, and then turn 
round upon the instruments with which those observations were made, accuse 
them of imperfection, and attempt to detect and rectify their errors by means 
of the very laws and theories which they have helped us to a knowledge of. 
A little consideration, however, will suffice to show that such a course of pro- 
ceeding is perfectly legitimate.”—P. 85-89, §§ 131-138. 

Here follows the passage which we have already quoted: (page 32, 
ante.) 

Certain classes of instrumental error may be known and provided 


for a priori. Such as arise from the foreseen impossibility of per- 
fection in some particular of the construction. 


“‘ Suppose, for example, the principle of ar instrument required that a cir- 
cle should be concentric with the axis on which it is made to turn. As this 
is a condition which no workmanship can exactly fulfil, it becomes necessary 
to inquire what errors will be produced in observations made and registered 
on the faith of such an instrument, by any assigned deviation in this respect; 
that is to say, what would be the disagreement between observations made 
with it and with one absolutely perfect, could such be obtained. Now, simple 
geometrical considerations suffice to show,—1st, that if the axis be eccentric 
by a given fraction (say one thousandth part) of the radius of the circle, all 
angles read off on that part of the circle towards which the eccentricity lies, 
will appear by that fractional amount too small, and all on the opposite side 
too large. And, 2dly, that whatever be the amount of the eccentricity, and 
on whatever part of the circle any proposed angle is measured, the effect of the 
error in question on the result of observations depending on the graduation 
of its circumference (or limb, as it is technically called) will be completely 
annihilated by the very easy method of always reading off the divisions on two 
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diametrically opposite points of the circle, and taking a mean; for the effect 
of eccentricity is always to increase the are representing the angle in question 
on one side of the circle, by just the same quantity by which it diminishes that 
on the other.”—P. 91, § 141. 


An easily apprehended elucidation of the spirit of astronomic 
method is given in connexion with the subject we are now upon :— 


“ Observant persons, before the invention of astronomical instruments, had 
already concluded the apparent diurnal motions of the stars to be performed 
in circles about fixed poles in the heavens, as shown in the foregoing chapter. 
In drawing this conclusion, however, refraction was entirely overlooked; or, 
if forced on their notice by its great magnitude in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the horizon, was regarded Pag ots irregularity, and, as such, neg- 
lected, or slurred over. As soon, however, as the diurnal paths of the stars 
were attempted to be traced by instruments, even of the coarsest kind, it be- 
came evident that the notion of exact circles described about one and the same 
pole would not represent the phenomena correctly, but that, owing to some 
cause or other, the apparent diurnal orbit of every star is distorted from a 
circular into an oval form, its lower segment being flatter than its upper; and 
the deviation being greater the nearer the star approached the horizon, the 
effect being the same as if the circle had been squeezed upwards from below, 
and the lower parts more than the higher. For such an effect, as it was soon 
found to arise from no casual or instrumental cause, it became necessary to 
seek a natural one; and refraction readily occurred to solve the difficulty. 
This neWw law once established, it became necessary to modify the expression 
of that anciently received, by inserting in it a salvo for the effect of refraction, 
or by making a distinction between the apparent diurnal orbits, as affected by 
refraction, and the true ones cleared of that effect. This distinction between 
the apparent and the true—between the uncorrected and corrected—between 
the rough and obvious, and the refined and ultimate—is of perpetual occurrence 
in every part of astronomy.”—P. 92, § 142. 


Another illustration of the incorrectness of first impressions is to 
be found in the time of diurnal revolutions of the sun, moon, and 
stars :— 


“ Again. The first impression produced by a view of the diurnal movement 
of the heavens is, that al/ the heavenly bodies perform this revolution in one 
common period, namely, a day, or twenty-four hours. But no sooner do we 
come to examine the matter instrumentally, that is, by noting, by time-keepers, 
their successive arrivals on the meridian, than we find differences which can- 
not be accounted for by any error of observation. All the stars, it is true, 
occupy the same interval of time between their successive appulses to the 
meridian, or to any vertical circle ; but this is a very different one from that 
occupied by the sun. It is palpably shorter; being, in fact, only 23 56’ 4.09”, 
instead of twenty-four hours, such hours as our common clocks mark. Here, 
then, we have already two different days, a sidereal and a solar ; and if, in- 
stead of the sun, we observe the moon, we find a third, much longer than 
either,—a lunar day, whose average duration is 24" 54™ of our ordinary time, 
which last is solar time, being of necessity conformable to the sun’s successive 
re-appearances, on which all the business of life depends. 

“ Now, all the stars are found to be unanimous in giving the same exact 
duration of 23» 56’ 4.09”, for the sidereal day; which, therefore, we cannot 
hesitate to receive as the period in which the earth makes one revolution on 
its axis. We are, therefore, compelled to look on the sun and moon as ex- 
ceptions to the general law; as having a different nature, or at least a differ- 
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ent relation to us, from the stars; and as having motions, real or apparent, 
of their own, independent of the rotation of the earth on its axis. Thus a 
great and most important distinction is disclosed to us. 

“ To establish these facts, almost no apparatus is required. An observer 
need only station himself to the north of some well-defined vertical object, as 
the angle of a building, and, placing his eye exactly at a certain fixed point 
(such as a small hole in a plate of metal nailed to some immovable support,) 
notice the successive disappearances of any star behind the building, by a 
watch.”—P. 98, § 143, 14d. 


Exact observations upon the length of the sidereal day are best 
made by noting the instant at which a star cu/minates, or makes its 
transit over the meridian or great circle which passes through the 
poles and zenith of a place. ‘The observation is taken with what is 
called a transit instrument, which is a telescope made with pro- 
jections from the sides of the tube resembling the trunnions of a 
cannon, and called the supporting axis of the instrument; and, as a 
cannon is supported by the trunnions resting on the cheeks of the 
carriage, so the telescope is by the extremities of its supporting 
axis resting upon two stone piers, one of which is on the east, the 
other on the west side of the telescope, which points north and 
south; and, as it turns upon its trunnions, the line of vision, as one 
looks through the telescope, prolonged to the celestial sphere or blue 
vault of the sky, describes upon the latter the circle which is the 
celestial meridian of the place. 

This instrument is used in connexion with what is called the 
astronomical clock, keeping sidereal time. A common clock, with 
the pendulum a little shortened, will answer the purpose; but the 
clock, to be as useful as possible, should be of the best workmanship, 
and have a mercurial or other compensating pendulum, which does 
not change its length with changes of temperature. 

The zero of time by the astronomical clock, is the instant that the 
point of the heavens known as the vernal equinoctial poitit is on the 
meridian. his is the point in which the annual path of the sun 
amongst the stars crosses the celestial equator. When any star is 
upon the meridian, the astronomical clock will show the right ascen- 
sion of the star in time; that is, the difference in time between the 
meridian transits of the vernal equinox and the meridian transit of 
the star. The right ascension in time being multiplied by 15, gives 
the right ascension in space, or in degrees and fractions of a degree. 
Because, as the earth turns round in 24 hours, 360° + 24°, or 15°, 
will be the space that the earth turns in one hour. 

The transit instrument is used by elevating the telescope till the 
altitude shown on a graduated circle at one extremity of the support- 
ing axis is equal to the meridian altitude of the star, which depends 
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upon the latitude of the place of observation, or the distance of its 
zenith from the equator, and the declination of the star, or the dis- 
tance of the star from the equator, and is found by simple addition 
or subtraction. ‘The telescope being thus set to the meridian alti- 
tude of the star a minute or two before the time that the clock 
indicates the right ascension of the star, the star will be seen coming 
into the field of view of the telescope, and moving across horizontally 
towards the vertical wires, as they are technically called; of which 
there are five, (in large instruments seven,) made of the web of the 
spider, and placed at the focus of the object-glass, where the image 
of the star is formed and magnified by the eye-glass of the telescope, 
which is a mere microscope for examining the image. As the star 
approaches the first wire, the observer looks at the clock, and takes 
up the count of the second, which he keeps by the ear, applying his 
eye to the telescope; and, noting the instant that the star is bisected 
by the first wire, he records in a book the number of seconds, esti- 
mating the fraction of a second, then looks at the clock and records 
the minute,—the hour may be left till the end of the observation. 
By this time the star has approached nearly to the second vertical 
wire, over which its transit is observed in the same way; and so on 
for all the five wires. ‘The sum of the times of transit over the sepa- 
rate wires divided by five, will give the time of transit over the 
middle wire, with a probable error of one-fifth of what would have 
been the error had the time of transit over the middle wire been 
alone observed. ‘This affords a good illustration of what occurs so 
frequently with astronomers,—the taking a mean of a number of ob- 
servations. ‘The greater the number of cbservations that can be 
made for determining any element derived from observation, the 
better. Each will differ a little from the truth, but the mean of the 
whole will be very near it. The errors of the individual observa- 
tions arise not only from the imperfection of the instrument, but the 
uncertainty in the observer. In this connexion there is a very 
curious fact developed by the experience in observatories. It is, that 
the same individual will usually fix the instant of occurrence of a 
phenomenon which he observes, on the same side of the truth ; that 
is, invariably a little too early or a little too late, according to his 
personal peculiarity. This gives rise to what is called personal 
equation, a correction which has to be applied to an observation de- 
pending on the person observing, and hence his name is always 
recorded with the observation.* 

* The star will often be seen bisected by a wire between two beats of seconds. 


The eye then notes how far from the wire the star was at the beat before the bi<ection, 
and how far at the beat after, and estimates the fraction of a second at which the bi- 
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To return for a moment to the transit instrument which we were 
describing. If the star observed be one whoseright ascension is already 
accurately known, (and there are large catalogues of such, ) the differ- 
ence between its right ascension and the time of transit, as observed 
by the clock, will be the clock’s error. If the star’s right ascension 


section took place. By the aid of electro-magnetism the exact instant, to a very small 
fraction of a second, may be not only observed, but recorded without the trouble of 
keeping count. The arrangement for the purpose is as follows: A wire is made to 
communicate from one pole of a voltaic battery to the brass work of the clock ; the 
electricity perviates all the brass work, and passes down the pendulum rod; under- 
neath the pendulum a globule of mercury is supported in a little metallic cup, from 
which a wire passes to a magnet, round which it coils, and then passes on to the 
other pole of the battery. Every time the pendulum vibrates on reaching the lowest 
point of its arc, it dips into the globule of mercury for an instant, and thus a com- 
munication is made between the two poles of the battery, and the magnet acts, draw- 
ing back a little hammer which is armed with a sharp point that pricks a narow strip 
of paper made to pass along under it, at a uniform rate, by clockwork. The intervals 
between the points on the paper will correspond to seconds. Two wires communicate 
also from the opposite poles of a battery (one of them coiling round a magnet close 
beside the magnet already mentioned) to a wooden block held in the hand of the ob- 
server at the instrument, by touching a button in which he connects the wires com- 
municating with it, and the magnet then acts, causing a small hammer to prick with 
its sharp point the narrow strip of paper a little on one side of the line of points 
which mark the seconds. The precise position in the interval between two even sec- 
onds, of the instant of bisection of the star by the wire, is thus indicated with great 
precision, and by applying a scale with a vernier, the fraction of a second may be 
obtained to thousandths, the space on the strip of paper corresponding to a second 
being usually from half an inch to an inch. The observer, at the end of the observa- 
tion, notes on the clock the minute with which the observation closes, and writes it 
with the hour on the strip of paper in pencil. 

The even minutes in the line of dots which marks the seconds on the strip of 
paper are indicated by the omission of a dot, which is effected as follows: To the 
axis which carries the second hand of the clock is attached a fork of two prongs, 
projecting perpendicularly from the axis; when the second hand has made a com- 
plete revolution of the clock dial, the two prongs of the fork dip into two globules of 
mercury communicating with the two poles of the battery, one of which wires is the 
same that communicates the electricity to the brass work of the clock from which it 
goes down the pendulum as before described. When the connexion is made by the 
fork dipping into the two globules of mercury, the electricity goes back to the battery 
by the shortest path instead of taking the course down the pendulum, and that beat 
is lost on the magnet. 

A number of rapid strokes of the button, which impress a corresponding number 
of points on the paper, serve to indicate the commencement of the observation. 

This invention also affords the means of determining the velocity of the electro- 
magnetic current. 

Experiments have been made between Washington and Cincinnati, by transmit- 
ting the beats of the clock from the former to the latter place and back, and mark- 
ing them simultaneously at the point of departure. The difference indicates the 
time employed in passing and repassing over the distance between the two cities. 

The result is a velocity of 16,000 miles per second. 

3* 
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be unknown, the time of meridian transit will determine it, if there 
be no error of the clock, or the error be corrected by observation 
upon a known star. ‘I're sidereal time, being known, is easily con- 
verted, by a very simple calculation, into mean solar time; and ob- 
servation with the transit instrument upon the stars, affords the 
best method of correcting common clocks. 

It will be seen, from what has been said above, 1. That, in obser- 
vation with the transit instrument, the supporting axis ought to be 
exactly horizontal, so that the line of vision, in looking through the 
telescope, will describe a vertical circle; and, 2. That this circle 
should coincide with the meridian, neither of which can be exactly 
attained. This, however, is of no consequence; for the observer has 
but to apply a spirit-level to the supporting axis, and to take the 
transits of two known stars differing but little in right ascension,— 
one near the zenith, and the other nearer the horizon,—and he is 
provided with the means of calculating the exact deviation of the 
instrument from the meridian, and its influence, as well as that of the 
error of level upon the time of meridian transit of the star. 

This somewhat minute description will serve to give an idea of 
the delicacy and accuracy of the results arrived at in modern obser- 
vations, not only in consequence of the superiority of the instru- 
ments, but of the power of deducing the true from the erroneous 
possessed by the astronomer. We will only add a word upon the 
other two instruments principally employed. 

The mural circle is used for measuring the declinations of the 
stars when the latitude of the place of observation is known, and 
vice versa. It is a circle of brass, five or six feet in diameter, turn- 
ing on an axis which passes through a stone wall, the circle being 
flat against the vertical face of the wall, which stands north and 
south. ‘The telescope is a diameter of the circle, and turns round 
with it, its visual axis, like that of the telescope of the transit in- 
strument, moving in the meridian. The degrees, minutes, &c., 
pointed out on the circle by the index when the telescope is directed 
to the north pole of the heavens, are called the polar zero. The 
difference between this reading and the reading when the telescope 
points to a star as it crosses the meridian, is the polar distance of the 
star, which is given in the new catalogues instead of the declination :— 


“ The declination of a heavenly body is the complement of its distance from 
the pole. The pole, being a point in the meridian, might be directly observed 
on the limb of the circle, if any star stood exactly therein; and thence the 
polar distances, and, of course, the declinations of all the rest, might be at once 
determined. But this not being the case, a bright star as near the pole as can 
be found is selected, and observed in its upper and lower culminations ; that is, 
when it passes the meridian above and below the pole. Now, as its distance 
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from the pole remains the same, the difference of reading off the circle in the 
two cases is, of course, (when corrected for refraction,) equal to twice the 
polar distance of the star.”—P. 107, § 170. 


The star in crossing the meridian is made to thread a horizontal 
wire in the telescope. 

Instead of a polar zero a horizontal zero is oftener employed, which 
is obtained by observing the star on one night as reflected in a basin 
of mercury,—the telescope pointing obliquely downwards,—and the 
next night observing the same star direct in the heavens. Half the 
difference of the readings is the altitude of the star above the hori- 
zon, which, by addition or subtraction with the latitude of the place, 
gives the declination of the star :— 

“ By a peculiar and delicate manipulation and management of the setting, 
bisection, and reading off of the circle, aided by the use of a movable horizon- 
tal micrometic wire in the focus of the object-glass, it is found practicable to 
observe a slow moving star (as the pole star) on one and the same night, both 
by reflection and direct vision, sufficiently near to either culmination to give 


the horizontal point, without risking the change of refraction in twenty-four 
hours; so that this source of error is thus completely eliminated.—P. 109, note. 


Recently a nadir zero has been introduced, obtained by placing a 
basin of mereury directly under the telescope, and pointing it down- 
ward till the wires reflected in the mereury coincide with them as 
seen direct. The telescope then points to the nadir. The method 
of procedure afterwards, to obtain the declination of a star, is obvious. 

To correct for error of figure, of graduation and eccentricity 
in the circle, six microscopes are placed at equal intervals, or 60° 
apart, outside the circumference. ‘They are fastened firmly to the 
wall, and the circle moves past them. For every position of the 
telescope the reading is taken with all six, and a mean of the sec- 
onds which they giye employed. The minutes will usually agree. 
The contrivance of these microscopes for measuring the fraction of 
a second is most ingenious and beautiful, but it would be entering 
too much into details for us here to deseribe them. 

The two instruments above noticed, are the essential ones of a 
modern observatory. It is with such that the voluminous labours of 
the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, in England, have been per- 
formed. 'The Germans use but one instrument in place of the two,— 
a sort of transit instrument, with a large circle attached :— 


“ Such an instrument is called a TRANSIT CIRCLE, Or & MERIDIAN CIRCLE, 
and serves for the simultaneous determination of the right ascensions and 
polar distances of objects observed with it; the time of transit being noted b 
the clock, and the circle being read off by the lateral microscopes. There is 
much advantage, when extensive catalogues of small stars have to be formed, 
in this simultaneous determination of both their celestial co-ordi.. tes: to which 
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may be added the facility of applying to the meridian circle a telescope of any 
length and optical power. The construction of the mural circle renders this 
highly inconvenient, and indeed impracticable beyond very moderate limits.” 
—P.'110, § 174. 


Prof. Airy is about introducing one with a very powerful tele- 
scope at Greenwich. 

At the risk of being tedious, we will barely mention a third in- 
strument, which is a very valuable one in an observatory for observa- 
tions out of the meridian, those already described being confined in 
their use to the instant in which a heavenly body crosses that great 
circle of the heavens, and hence called meridian instruments. We 
allude to the equatorial instrument, so called because it is contrived 
in such a manner that the visual axis of the telescope, prolonged to 
the heavens, describes on the celestial sphere a circle parallel to the 
equator. This is accomplished by placing a strong axis of iron, with 
proper supports, in the meridian, and under an inclination equal to 
the latitude of the place, so that this axis points to the pole of the 
heavens. ‘This is called the polar axis of the instrument. Its lower 
end is enlarged into a sort of clock dial, called the hour-circle, per- 
pendicular to the polar axis; at its upper end, at right angles, is fas- 
tened another strong axis, called the equatorial axis, at one end of 
which the side of the telescope’s tube is fastened, and the other end is 
enlarged into a circle which is divided into degrees and fractions of a 
degree, called the declination circle. ‘To find any object in the hea- 
vens whose right ascension and declination are known, set the index 
of the declination circle to the given declination of the object, and 
that of the hour cirele to the hour angle of the object,—which is the 
time that has elapsed since it passed, or must elapse before it comes 
to the meridian, and is equal to the difference between the right 
ascension of the object and the time at the instant by the sidereal 
clock. This being done, the object will be seen in the centre of the 
field of view of the telescope. By turning the telescope on the polar 
axis, it will follow the object as it passes out of the field of view by 
the diurnal rotation of the earth. 

Clock-work is sometimes attached, which gives the instrument a 
motion about its polar axis, at the same rate that the earth turns, 
and then the object thus continues steadily in the centre of the field. 
as if the observer were looking at a stationary firmament. A pecu- 
liar eye-piece is used with this instrument, called a position micro- 
meter. The wires in this are movable, so as to be separable, 
continuing parallel by means of a screw, and the number of turns 
of the screw indicates the distance apart of the wires. They have 
also a motion of revolution round the visual axis of the telescope. 
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If they be turned so that a star will run along them like a bead upon 
a thread by the diurnal motion, they are then parallel to the equator. 
If one of them in this position be made to pass through a known star, 
and the other separated from it till it passes through another object 
—as a comet, for instance—in the same field of view, the distance 
of the wires apart, as indicated by the screw, (or, rather, by a mag- 
nified notched scale seen near the wires, over one notch of which a 
pin moves at every turn of the screw,) will be the difference of decli- 
nation between the known star and the comet. Again: if the trans- 
its of the star and comet over a wire perpendicular to these, or over 
these themselves after the micrometer has been turned in position 
90°, be taken by the clock, the difference in their time of transit will 
be the difference of right ascension of the comet and star. So that 
thus, by simple addition or subtraction, the absolute right ascension 
and declination of an unknown object may be obtained out of the 
meridian. ‘This instrument is particularly suitable for observations 
of comets, which emit too faint a light to be seen till after sunset 
with the telescope, and are then often in the west near the sun. It 
is also specially adapted to observations upon double stars, as will 
be seen in the sequel. 

The author’s description of the astronomical instruments, though 
somewhat voluminous, is neither as full nor clear as many other 
parts of the work. Many of his descriptions, however, are admira- 
ble, such as that of the double image micrometer, (§ 203.) 

The fourth chapter is entitled Geography, and includes not so 
much what is usually understood by that term, as the determination 
of the exact elliptical figure of the earth; the action of gravity at its 
surface; the methods of determining geographical positions, or lati- 
tudes and longitudes; and the modes of conducting a trigonometric 
survey, including the making of maps or projections of the sphere. 
As a specimen of the author’s happy manner often of first present- 
ing a subject, we quote the following under this head :—’ 


“‘ As we cannot grasp the earth, nor recede from it far enough to view it at 
once as a whole, and compare it with a known standard of measure in any de- 
gree commensurate to its own size, but can only creep about upon it, and 
apply our diminutive measures to comparatively small parts of its vast surface 
in succession, it becomes necessary to supply, by geometrical reasoning, the 
defect of our physical powers, and from a delicate and careful measurement ot 
such small parts to conclude the form and dimensions of the whole mass.”— 
P. 131, § 209. 


The tendency of the earth to assume the elliptical form, composed 
as it is of land and water, is very happily shown at §§ 224-228, and 
concludes as follows :— 
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“We are far from meaning here to trace the process by which the earth 
really assumed its actual form; all we intend is, to show that this is the form 
to which, under the conditions of a rotation on its axis, it must tend; and 
which it would attain, even if originally and (so to speak) perversely consti- 
tuted otherwise.”—P. 142, § 228. 


At page 152 is given a very simple and clear exposition of the 
mode of obtaining the latitude of a place, with the prime vertical 
transit, that is, by means of a transit instrument placed east and 
west, instead of north and south, moving in the precise vertical, as 
the vertical circle perpendicular to the meridian is called. Instru- 
ments of this kind, so constructed as to admit of rapid reversion, 
by which error of level is eliminated, by Pistar of Berlin, are in use 
at the Observatories of Pulkova and Washington. 

The nature of local time, and the modes of obtaining difference of 
longifte between two places, are very plainly and succinctly set 
forth at page 155 et seg. Under this head we have the following 


curious statement :— 


“‘ Suppose an observer now to set out from any station as above described, 
and constantly travelling westward to make the tour of the globe, and to re- 
turn from the point he set out from. A singular consequence will happen: 
he will have lost a day in his reckoning of time. He will enter the day of his 
arrival in his diary, as Monday, for instance, when, in fact, it is Tuesday. The 
reason is obvious. Days and nights are caused by the alternate appearance 
of the sun and stars, as the rotation of the earth carries the spectator round to 
view them in succession. So many turns as he makes absolutely round the 
centre, so often will he pass through the earth’s shadow, and 7 into light, 
and so many nights and days will he experience. But if he travel once round 
the globe in the direction of its motion, he will, on his arrival, have really 
made one turn more round its centre, and if in the opposite direction, one 
turn Jess, than if he had remained upon one point of its surface: in the former 
case, then, he will have witnessed one alternation of day and night more, in 
the latter one less, than if he had trusted to the rotation of the earth alone to 
carry him round. As the earth revolves from west to east, it follows that a 
westward direction of his journey, by which he counteracts its rotation, will 
cause him to lose a day, and an eastward direction, by which he conspires 
with it, to gain one. In the former case, all his days will be longer; in the 
latter, shorter, than those of a stationary observer. This contingency has 
actually happened to circumnavigators. Hence, also, it must necessarily hap- 
pen that distant settlements, on the same meridian, will differ a day in their 
usual reckoning of time, according as they have been colonized by settlers 
arriving in an eastward or in a westward direction,—a circumstance which 
may produce strange confusion when they come to communicate with each 


other.”—P. 157, § 257. 


In presenting the method of obtaining longitude by lunar dis- 
tances, the author fancifully compares the starry sky to the dial- 
plate of a clock, and the moon moving amongst them to the hands ; 
an irregular and complicated clock truly, as he admits. 


*“‘ Such a clock as we have described might, no doubt, be considered a very 
bad one; but if it were our only one, and if incalculable interests were at 
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stake on a perfect knowledge of time, we should justly regard it as most pre- 
cious, and think no pains ill bestowed in studying the laws of its movements, 
or in facilitating the means of reading it correctly.”—P. 165, § 272. 


The whole analogy is entertaining, but scarcely aids the student. 
The whole subject of difference of longitude, whether determined by 
chronometer or lunar distances, lies in a nut-shell. If the local] time 
at any place be determined by observation with the transit instru- 
ment, or on shipboard by an altitude of the sun, taken with the 
sextant, from which, the latitude and declination of the sun being 
known, the time may be calculated, and then this be compared with 
the Greenwich time, carried by a chronometer, the difference will 
be the longitude in time, converted into space by multiplying by 
15. If there be no chronometer carrying Greenwich time, the 
distance of the moon from some one of the large stars n@@r her 
course must be measured with a sextant. This measured distance, 
cleared of the effects of parallax and refraction, being found in the 
table of lunar distances in the Greenwich Nautical Almanac, against 
it will be found the Greenwich time at the instant of observation. 
No other heavenly body, except the moon, moves with sufficient ra- 
pidity among the stars, thus to indicate distinctly small differences 
of time. 

The fifth chapter treats of Uranography, or Celestial Maps and 
Globes. This subject is exceedingly well managed. It contains a 
very detailed exposition of the precession of the equinoxes, and the 
consequent change of longitude in all the stars: and in this connexion 
we have the following example of the light which astronomy some- 
times throws upon history :— 

“ At the date of the erection of the Great Pyramid of Gizeh, which pre- 
cedes by 3,970 years (say 4,000) the present epoch, the longitudes of all the stars 
were less by 55° 45’ thanat present. Calculating from this datum the place 
of the pole of the heavens among the stars, it would be found to fall near a 
Draconis; its distance from that star being 3° 44’ 25’. This being the most 
conspicuous star in the immediate neighbourhood was therefore the pole star 
at the epoch. And the latitude of Gizeh being just 30° north, and conse- 
quently the altitude of the north pole there also 30°, it follows that the star in 
question must have had at its lower culmination, at Gizeh, an altitude of 
26° 15’ 35". Now it is a remarkable fact, ascertained by the late researches 
of Col. Vyse, that of the nine pyramids still existing at Gizeh, six (including 
all the largest) have the narrow ree by which alone they can be entered 


(all which open out on the northern faces of their respective pyramids) in- 
clined to the horizon downwards at angles as follows: 

ist, or Pyramid of Cheops ........ccccccccccoccccscess 26° 41’ 

2d, or Pyramid of Cephren 

3d, or Pyramid of Mycerinus 
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“ Of the two pyramids at Abousseir also, which alone exist in a state of suf- 
ficient preservation to admit of the inclinations of their entrance passages 
being determined, one has the angle 27° 5’, the other 26°.” 


After treating of aberration of light, the author sums up much 
of the foregoing part of the work in the following brief, but well- 
expressed passage :— 


“The complete Reduction, as it is called, of an astronomical observation 
consists in applying to the place of the observed heavenly body, as read off on 
the instruments, (supposed perfect and in perfect adjustment,) five distinct and 
independent corrections, namely, those for refraction, parallax, aberration, 
precession, and nutation. Of these the correction for refraction enables us to 
declare what would have been the observed place, were there no atmosphere 
to displace it. That for parallax enables us to say from its place observed at 
the surface of the earth, where it would have been seen if observed from the 
centre. That for aberration, where it would have been observed from a mo- 
tionless, iifstead of a moving station; while the corrections for precession and 
nutation refer it to fixed and determinate, instead of constantly varying celes- 
tial circles.”—P. 198, § 336. 


The sixth chapter is along and interesting one relating to the 
sun, its apparent motions and physical constitution. Speaking of 
the greater proximity of the sun to the earth in winter, owing to the 
eccentricity of the orbit, than in summer, the author says :— 


“ This does not prevent, however, the direct impression of the solar heat in 
the height of summer,—the glow and ardour of his rays, under a perfectly 
clear sky, at noon, in equal latitudes and under equal circumstances of ex- 
posure,—from being very materially greater in the southern hemisphere than 
in the northern. One-fifteenth is too considerable a fraction of the whole 
intensity of sunshine not to aggravate in a serious degree the sufferings of 
those who are exposed to it in thirsty deserts, without shelter. ‘The accounts 
of these sufferings in the interior of Australia, for instance, are of the most 
frightful kind, and would seem far to exceed what have ever been undergone 
by travellers in the northern deserts of Africa. 

“ A conclusion of a very remarkable kind, recently drawn by Professor 
Dove, from the comparison of thermometric observations at different seasons 
in very remote regions of the globe, may appear on first sight at variance with 
what is above stated. That eminent meteorologist has shown, by taking at all 
seasons the mean of the temperatures of points diametrically opposite to each 
other, that the mean temperature of the whole earth’s surface in June, con- 
siderably exceeds that in December. This result, which is at variance with 
the greater proximity of the sun in December, is, however, due to a totally 
different and very powerful cause,—the greater amount of land in that hemi- 
sphere which has its summer solstice in June, (that is, the northern, see art. 
362;) and the fact is so explained by him. The effect of land under sunshine 
is to throw heat into the general atmosphere, and so distribute it by the car- 
rying power of the latter over the whole earth. Water is much less effective 
in this respect, the heat penetrating its depths, and being there absorbed ; so 
that the surface never acquires a very elevated temperature even under 
the equator.”——Page 214, $$ 369, 370. 


As the author’s father is the originator of the best received theory 
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respecting the solar spots, it will be interesting to our readers to 
hear it from himself:— 


“ When viewed through powerful telescopes, provided with coloured glasses, 
to take off the heat, which would otherwise injure our eyes, the sun is ob- 
served to have frequently large and perfectly black spots upon it, surrounded 
with a kind of border, less completely dark, called a penumbra. They are, 
however, not permanent. When watched from day to day, or even from hour 
to hour, they appear to enlarge or contract, to change their forms, and at 
length to disappear altogether, or to break out anew in parts of the surface 
where none were before. In such cases of disappearance, the central dark 
spot always contracts into a point, and vanishes before the border. Occa- 
sionally they break up, or divide into two or more, and in those cases offer 
every evidence of that extreme mobility which belongs only to the fluid state, 
and of that excessively violent agitation which seems only compatible with the 
atmospheric or gaseous state of matter. The scale on which their movements 
take place is immense. A single second of angular measure, as seen from the 
earth, corresponds on the sun’s disc to 461 miles; and a circle of this diameter 
(containing therefore nearly 167,000 square miles) is the least space-which can 
be distinctly discerned on the sun as a visible area. Spots have been observed, 
however, whose linear diameter has been upwards of 45,000 miles ;* and even, 
if some records are to be trusted, of very much greater extent. That sucha 
spot should close up in six weeks’ time, (for they seldom last much longer,) its 
borders must approach at the rate of more than 1000 miles a day. 

“ The part ot the sun’s dise not occupied by spots is far from uniformly 
bright. tts ground is finely mottled with an appearance of minute dark dots, 
or pores, which, when attentively watched, are found to be in a constant state 
of change. 

“Lastly, in the neighbourhood of great spots, or extensive groups of them, 
large spaces of the surface are often observed to be covered with strongly 
marked curved or branching streaks, more luminous than the rest, called 
facule, and among these, if not already existing, spots frequently break out. 
They may, perhaps, be regarded with most probability as the ridges of im- 
mense waves in the luminous regions of the sun’s atmosphere, indicative of 
violent agitation in their neighbourhood. They are most commonly, and best 
seen, towards the borders of the visible disc. 

“ But what are the spots? Many fanciful notions have been broached on 
this subject, but only one seems to have any degree of physical probability, 
namely, that they are the dark, or at least comparatively dark, solid body of the 
sun itself, laid bare to our view by those immense fluctuations in the luminous 
regions of its atmosphere, to which it appears to be subject. Respecting the 
manner in which this disclosure takes place, different ideas again have been 
advocated. Lalande (art. 3,240) suggests, that eminences in the nature of 
mountains are actually laid bare, and project above the luminous ocean, ap- 
pearing black above it, while their beslier declivities produce the penumbra, 
where the luminous fluid is less deep. A fatal objection to this theory is the 
uniform shade of the penumbra and its sharp termination, both inwards, where 
it joins the spot, and outwards, where it borders on the bright surface. A 
more probable view has been taken by Sir William Herschel,t who considers 
the luminous strata of the atmosphere to be sustained far above the level of 
the solid body by a transparent elastic medium, carrying on its upper surface 
(or rather, to avoid the former objection, at some considerably lower level within 
its depth) a cloudy stratum, which, being strongly illuminated from above, re- 





* Mayer, Obs. Mar. 15, 1758. “Ingens macula in sole conspiciebatur, cujus 
diameter =z diam. solis ” 
t Phil. Trans., 1801. 
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flects a considerable portion of the light to our eyes, and forms a penumbra, 
while the solid body, shaded by the clouds, reflects none. The temporary 
removal of both the strata, but more of the upper than the lower, he supposes 
effected by powerful upward currents of the atmosphere, arising, perhaps, from 
spiracles in the body, or from local agitations.”——Pp. 222-224, §§ 386-389. 


The author seems to anticipate that when the periodic laws of the 
changes producing the spots shall be known, by regular and long- 
continued observation, changes of temperature upon the earth may, 
with greater certainty, be predicted; for, says he,— 


“The inquiry is one of singular interest, as there can be no reasonable 
doubt that the supply of light and heat afforded to our globe stands in intimate 
connexion with those processes which are taking place on the solar surface, 
and to which the spots in some way or other owe their origin.”—P. 228, } 394. 


We had marked for quotation several interesting passages on the 
solar atmosphere, but cannot find room for them. 

The seventh chapter treats of the physical constitution of the 
moon, and is one of the most excellent in the volume. Our limits, 
however, will not allow us to quote largely from it. 


“ A circle of one second in diameter, as seen from the earth, on the surface 
of the moon, contains about a square mile. It should, however, be observed, 
that, owing to the small density of the materials of the moon, and the com- 
paratively feeble gravitation of bodies on her surface, muscular force would 
there go six times as far in overcoming the weight of materials as on the 
earth. Owing to the want of air, however, it seems impossible that any 
form of life, analogous to those on earth, can subsist there. No appearance 
indicating vegetation, or the slightest variation of surface, which can, in our 
opinion, fairly be ascribed to change of season, can anywhere be discerned.”— 
Pp. 251-254, §§ 429-433. 


The Rosse Telescope would show an object of the size of a large 
cathedral on the moon. 
The appearance of the earth from the moon is thus described :— 


“Tf there be inhabitants in the moon, the earth must present to them the 
extraordinary appearance of a moon of nearly 2° in diameter, exhibiting phases 
complementary to those which we see the moon to do, but immovably fixed in 
their sky, (or, at least, changing its apparent place only by the small amount 
of the libration,) while the stars must seem to pass slowly beside and behind 
it. It will appear clouded with variable spots, and belted with equatorial and 
tropical zones corresponding to our trade-winds; and it may ve doubted 
whether, in their perpetual change, the outlines of our continents and seas can 
ever be clearly discerned. During a solar eclipse, the earth’s atmosphere will 
become visible as a narrow, but bright luminous ring of a ruddy colour, where 
it rests on the earth, gradually passing into faint blue, encircling the whole or 
part of the dark disc of the earth, the remainder being dark and rugged with 
clouds.”—P. 255, § 436. 


Chapter eighth, which relates to the causes of the celestial mo- 
tions, opens with a short metaphysical disquisition :— 


“ Whatever attempts may have been made by metaphysical writers to rea- 
son away the connexion of cause and effect, and fritter it down into the 
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unsatisfactory relation of habitual sequence, it is certain that the conception 
of some more real and intimate connexion is quite as strongly impressed upon 
the human mind as that of the existence of an external world,—the vindica- 
tion of whose reality has (strange to say) been regarded as an achievement 
of no common merit in the annals of this branch of philosophy. It is our own 
immediate consciousness of effort, when we exert force to put matter in motion, 
or to oppose and neutralize force, which gives us this internal conviction of 
power and causation so far as it refers to the material world, and compels us 
to believe that whenever we see material objects put in motion from a state 
of rest, or deflected from their rectilinear paths and changed in their velocities 
if already in motion, it is in consequence of such an EFFORT somehow exerted, 
though not accompanied with our consciousness. That such an effort should 
be exerted with success through an interposed space, is no more difficult to 
conceive, than that our hand should communicate motion to a stone, with 
which it is demonstrably not in contact. 

“ All bodies with which we are acquainted, when raised into the air and 
ean abandoned, descend to the earth’s surface in lines perpendicular to it. 
They are therefore urged the to by a force or effort, which it is but reason- 
able to regard as the direct or indirect result of a consciousness and a will 
existing somewhere, though beyond our power to trace, which force we term 
gravity, and whose tendency or direction, as universal experience teaches, is 
towards the earth’s centre.”—P. 257, §§ 439, 440. 


This opens, but does not go into fairly, the great question of the 
intrinsic character of the forces of nature. Are they direct and 
immediate results of the Divine energy, as muscular action is of 
human will; or are they mere resident properties of matter ? 

One of the three laws of Kepler is here made the basis of an in- 
teresting reflection, having an indirect theological bearing :— 


“Tt required no ordinary penetration in the illustrious Kepler, backed by 
uncommon perseverance and industry, at a period when the data themselves 
were involved in obscurity, and when the processes of trigonometry and of 
numerical calculation were encumbered with difficulties, of which the more 
recent invention of logarithmic tables has happily left us no conception, to 
perceive and demonstrate the real law of their connexion. This connexion 
is expressed in the following proposition :—‘ The squares of the periodic times 
of any two planets are to each other, in the same proportion as the cubes of 
their mean distances from the sun.’ Take, for example, the Earth and Mars,* 
whose periods are in the proportion of 3,652,564 to 6,869,796, and whose dis- 
tance from the sun is that of 100,000 to 152,369 ; and it will be found, by any 
one who will take the trouble to go through the calculation, that— 

(3,652,564)? : (6,869,796)? :: (100,000°: (152,369). 

“ Of all the laws to which induction from pure observation has ever con- 
ducted man, this third law (as it is called) of Kepler may justly be regarded 
as the most remarkable, and the most pregnant with important consequences. 
When we contemplate the constituents of the planetary system from the point 
of view which this relation affords us, it is no longer mere analogy which 
strikes us—no longer a general resemblance among them, as individuals inde- 
pendent of each other, and circulating about the sun, each according to its 





* The expression of this law of Kepler requires a slight modification when we 
come to the extreme nicety of numerical calculation, for the greater planets, due 
to the influence of their masses. This correction is imperceptible for the Earth and 
Mars. 
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own peculiar nature, and connected with it by its own peculiar tie. The 
resemblance is now perceived to be a true family likeness; they are boand up 
in one chain—interwoven in one web of mutual relation and harmonious 
agreement—subjected to one pervading influence, which extends from the 
centre to the farthest limits of that great system, of which all of them, the 
earth included, must henceforth be regarded as members.”—Pp. 285, 286, 
§§ 487, 488. 


Speaking of the variety in the physical constitution of the planets, 
the author takes occasion to notice the scope thus afforded to Divine 
benevolence, in providing for the happiness of sentient beings :— 


“Three features principally strike us as necessarily productive of extra- 
ordinary diversity in the provisions by which, if they be, like our earth, in- 
habited, animal life must be supported. These are, first, the difference in 
their respective supplies of light and heat from the sun; secondly, the dif- 
ference in the intensities of the gravitating forces which must subsist at their 
surfaces, or the different ratios which, on their several globes, the inertia of 
bodies must bear to their weights ; and, thirdly, the difference in the nature 
of the materials of which, from what we know of their mean density, we have 
every reason to believe they consist. The intensity of solar radiation is nearly 
seven times greater on Mercury than on the Earth, and on Uranus 330 times 
less ; the proportion between the two extremes being that of upwards of 2,000 
to 1. Let any one figure to himself the condition of our globe, were the sun 
to be septupled, to say nothing of the greater ratio! or were it diminished to 
a seventh, or to a 300th of its actual power! Again, the intensity of gravity, 
or its efficacy in counteracting muscular power and repressing animal activity, 
on Jupiter, is nearly two and a half times that on the Earth; on Mars not more 
than one-half; on the Moon one-sixth; and on the smaller planets probably 
not more than one-twentieth,—giving a scale of which the extremes are in the 
proportion of sixty to one. Lastly, the density of Saturn hardly exceeds one- 
eighth of the mean density of the Earth, so that it must consist of materials 
not much heavier than cork. Now, under the various combinations of ele- 
ments so important to life as these, what immense diversity must we not admit 
in the conditions of that great problem, the maintenance of animal and intel- 
lectual existence and happiness, which seems, so far as we can judge by what 
we see around us in our own planet, and by the way in which every corner 
of it is crowded with living beings, to form an unceasing and worthy object for 
the exercise of the Benevolence and Wisdom which preside over all !"—Pp. 
299, 300, § 508. 


The tenth chapter treats of satellites, and the eleventh of comets. 
The comet of Encke, which is one of the very few which have elliptic 
orbits, and makes its revolution in the short period of 1,211 days, 
affords the only incontestable evidence of a fluid medium, called 
ether, pervading all space. 


“ On comparing the intervals between the successive perihelion passages 
of this comet, after allowing in the most careful and exact manner for all the 
disturbances due to the actions of the planets, a very singular fact has come to 
light, namely, that the periods are continually diminishing, or, in other words 
the mean distance from the sun, or the major axis of the ellipse, dwindling by 
slow and regular degrees at the rate of about 04.11 per revolution. This 18 
evidently the effect which would be produced by resistance experienced by 
the comet from a very rare ethereal medium pervading the regions in which 
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it moves ; fér such resistance, by diminishing its actual velocity, would diminish 
also its centrifugal force, and thus = the sun more power over it to draw it 
nearer. Accordingly this is the solution proposed by Encke, and at present 
generally received. It will, therefore, probably fall ultimately into the sun, 
should it not first be dissipated altogether,—a thing no way improbable when 


the lightness of its materials is considered.”—P. 340, § 577. 


We quote the following interesting passage at the conclusion of 
the chapter upon comets :— 


“ It is by no means merely as a subject of antiquarian interest, or on account 
of the brilliant spectacle which comets occasionally afford, that astronomers 
attach a high degree of importance to all that regardsthem. Apart even from 
the singularity and mystery which appertains to their — constitution, 
they have ‘become, through the medium of exact calculation, unexpected 
instruments of inquiry into points connected with the planetary system itself, 
of no small importance. e have seen that the movements of the comet of 
Encke, thus minutely and perseveringly traced by the eminent astronomer 
whose name is used to distinguish it, has afforded ground for believing in the 
presence of a resisting medium filling the whole of our system. Similar in- 
quiries, prosecuted in the cases of other periodical comets, will extend, confirm, 
or modify our conclusions on this head. The perturbations, too, which comets 
experience in passing near any of the planets, may afford, and have afforded, 
information as to the magnitude of the disturbing masses, which could not well 
be otherwise obtained. Thus the approach of this comet to the planet Mer- 
cury, in 1838, afforded an estimation of the mass of that planet the more pre- 
cious, by reason of the great uncertainty under which all previous determina- 
tions of that element laboured. Its approach to the same planet in the present 
year (1848) will be still nearer. On the 22d of November their mutual 
distance will be only fifteen times the moon’s distance from the earth.”— 
P. 356, § 598. 


One of the most able papers upon the tails of comets, has appeared 
recently in Silliman’s Journal, by Professor Norton, of Newark Col- 
lege, in Delaware. There was also, a few years since, in the same 
Journal, a theory of the tails of comets, which deserves more atten- 
tion than it has received. It is, that the rarer parts of the nucleus 
of the comet act as a lens, through which the light of the sun being 
transmitted, the rays, crossing each other, illuminate the particles 
of ether beyond the comet, or on the side opposite to the sun. A 
regular comet’s tail may be seen every night from the brilliant light 
upon the top of the American Museum in this city, which is most 
distinct when the atmosphere is filled with particles of moisture. 
The rapid movement of the tail, contrary to all the laws of matter, 
gives much plausibility to this theory. 

“The tail of the great comet of 1680, immediately after its perihelion 
passage, was found by Newton to have been no less than 20,000,000 of leagues 
in length, and to have occupied only two days in its emission from the comet’s 
body ! a decisive proof this of its being darted forth by some active force, the 


origin of which, to judge from the direction of the tail, must be sought in the 
sun itself.” —P. 332, § 566. 
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And again :— 


“In no respect is the question as to the materiality of the tail more forcibly 
pressed on us for consideration, than in that of the enormous sweep which it 
makes round the sun in perihelio, in the manner of a straight and rigid rod, 
in defiance of the law of gravitation, nay, even of the received laws of motion, 
extending (as we have seen in the comets of 1680 and 1843) from near the 
sun’s surface to the earth’s orbit, yet whirled round unbroken; in the latter 
cease through an angle of 180° in little more than two hours. It seems utterly 
incredible that in such a case it is one and the same material object which is 
thus brandished.”—P. 357, § 599. 


The tails occasionally seen directed towards the sun, may be 
produced by reflection from an inner stratum of the nucleus under 
favourable circumstances, and the various capricious appearances of 
the tails may be caused by accidental changes, the result of explo- 
sive or other actions in the comet’s surface. 

Part 2d, which commences at chapter twelve, is a long and laboured 
exposition of the subject of planetary perturbations, occupying one 
hundred and twenty-six pages. This is a novel experiment, and 
would be so for treatises which profess to require much more mathe- 
matical knowledge than the present one does. It requires much 
patience to follow the author through the whole of this part of his 
work ; and it may be questionable whether the result is proportionate, 
inasmuch as, after all, only an idea of the nature of the perturbations 
is gained, and not the modes of calculating them. 

Under the head of perturbations of Uranus, the author introduces 
a somewhat minute account of the discovery of the planet Neptune, 
the Theoretic planet, as it has been called. The ordinary problem 
is as follows: Given the elements of the orbit of disturbing body 
and those of a disturbed body, to find the amount of disturbance as 
affecting each of the elements of the latter. Adams and Leverrier 
reversed this problem, taking for data the elements of the orbit of 
the disturbed body and their perturbations, to find the elements of 
the orbit of the disturbing planet, which had never yet been seen. 
The problem was simplified by assuming the mean distance of the 
unknown planet about double that of Uranus, in accordance with 
Bode’s empirical law :— 

“ The idea, however, of setting out from the observed anomalous deviations, 
and employing them as data to ascertain the distance and situation of the 
unknown body, or, in other words, to resolve the inverse problem of perturba- 
tions, ‘given the disturbances to find the orbit, and place in that orbit, of the 
Jisturbing planet,’ appears to have occurred only to two mathematicians, Mr. 
Adams in England and M. Leverrier in France, with sufficient distinctness 
and hopefulness of success to induce them to attempt its solution. Both suc- 
ceeded, and their solutions, arrived at with perfect independence, and by each 


in entire ignorance of the other’s attempt, were found to agree in a surprising 
manner when the nature and difficulty of the problem are considered ; the 
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calculations of M. Leverrier assigning for the heliocentric longitude of the 
disturbing planet for the 23d of Sept. 1846, 326° 0’, and those of Mr. Adams 
(brought to the same date) 329° 19”, differing only 3° 19’; the plane of its 
orbit deviating very slightly, if at all, from that of the ecliptic. 
“ On the day above mentioned—a day forever memorable in the annals of 
astronomy—Dr. Galle, one of the astronomers of the Royal Observatory at 
Berlin, received a letter from M. Leverrier, announcing to him the result he 
had arrived at, and requesting him to look for the disturbing planet in or near 
the place assigned by his calculation. He did so, and on that very night actu- 
ally found it. A star ‘of the eighth magnitude was seen by him and by M. Encke 
in a'situation where no star was marked as existing in : Dr. Bremiker’s chart, 
then recently published by the Berlin Academy. The next night it was found 
to have moved from its place, and was therefore assuredly a planet. Subse- 
quent observations and calc ulations have fully demonstrated this planet, to 
which the name of Neptune has been assigned, to be really that body to whose 
disturbing attraction, according to the Newtonian law of gravity, the observed 
anomalies in the motion of Uranus were owing. The geocentric longitude 
determined by Dr. Galle from this observation was 325° 53’, which, converted 
into heliocentric, gives 326° 52’, differing 0° 52’ from M. Leverrier’s place, 
2° 27’ from that of Mr. Adams, and only” 47’ Poli a mean of the two caleu- 


lations.” —Pp. 477, 478, §§ 767, 768. 


We had the following anecdote, in connexion with this first stght 
of the new planet, from fountain-head :—“ A young American as- 
tronomer, who was studying at the Observatory of Berlin, asked 
Dr. Galle, when Leverrier’s letter arrived, if he intended to look for 
the planet whose existence had been announced in such an unheard- 
of way? The doctor replied in the negative, characterizing the 
communication as French nonsense. ‘ Will you permit me, then, 
to look?” ‘Certainly,’ replied the doctor; and the young man took 
a light to go to the dome of the equatorial. ‘If you will go,’ said 
the doctor, ‘I may as well accompany you?’ They both went, the 
doctor placing himself at the telescope, and our young friend holding 
a map to read off the stars in the field of view. ‘Is that all’ said 
the doctor, as he finished. ‘All! was the reply—‘ Es ist noch ein 
grosser Kerl,’* slowly enunciated the doctor; and this proved to be 
the hitherto unseen planet, one of the largest i in the solar system. 

Soon after the intelligence of this discovery reached America, 
Mr. Sears C. Walker, then of the Observatory at Washington, com- 
puted the orbit of the planet on the hypothesis of its differing little 
from a circle, from the few observations already obtained of its 
places, making use of the method of least squares, to eliminate as 
much as possible the effect of the inadequate data. The result was 
an orbit differing considerably from that announced by M. Leverrier. 
Tracing back the path of the planet, in accordance with his orbit, to 
the time when Lalande’s celebrated catalogue of 50,000 stars was 
made, Mr. Walker discovered a star of the proper magnitude (about 


* There is still a big fellow. 
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the ninth) occupying the very place which should have been occu- 
pied by the planet. He requested that the equatorial of the Wash- 
ington Observatory might be turned to the spot, confident that this 
star would be found missing, believing it to be identical with the 
planet which must, of course, have disappeared from the place in 
question by its movement in its orbit. One or two cloudy nights 
were passed over impatiently. At length the sky became clear, the 
large equatorial was brought to bear upon the point of the heavens in 
question, and no star was to be seen. Professor Pierce, of Harvard. 
who happened to be in Washington about this time, was disposed to 
attribute the circumstance to error of observation on the part of 
Lalande, especially as the observation in question was marked with 
a dagger, Lalande’s index of uncertainty. It appeared, however, on 
inspecting the manuscripts of Lalande in Paris, that he had made 
two observations of the star on two successive nights, and that in con- 
sequence of their giving different places for the star, he had marked the 
one which he selected doubtful. A strong confirmation this of Mr. 
Walker’s hypothesis, as, if the star were really a planet, its places 
ought to differ slightly on two successive nights. This was an import- 
ant discovery, inasmuch as it gave the arc of the orbit for fifty years, 
an immense advantage for determining with exactitude its elements. 

Professor Pierce, on returning home, had the elements of the 
orbit computed from the Cambridge observation made by Mr. Bond. 
and on finding the results to agree with Mr. Walker’s, set about 
examining the problem theoretically, as Messrs. Leverrier and 
Adams had done, assuming, however, a mean distance of thirty, 
which was much less than theirs. The results which he obtained 
agreed remarkably with the observed perturbations of Uranus. M. 
Leverrier had asserted that the mean distance could not be less 
than thirty-six; Mr. Adams told the writer of this article, he knew 
that it ought to be thirty,* within three weeks from the time of the 
discovery, by the Cambridge (England) observation of Mr. Challis. 
The merit of M. Leverrier’s achievement has been called in question, 
in consequence of the wide difference between his theoretic orbit and 
the actual orbit of Neptune, as determined subsequently by observa- 
tion. He attempts to show, however, that his results were as 
near the truth as the data which he had to go upon would permit, 
and calls attention to the fact, that his error is not so great, being 
only one-fifth of the whole, as was the error in the first discovered 
distance of the sun by the parallax of Mars, which was an error of 
one-fourth the whole distance. 

Yet the only notice taken by our author of the agencies of Mr. 


* In these numbers. the mean distance of the earth from the sun is the unit. 
Fourth Serigs, Vou. LLL—4 
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Walker and Professor Pierce, in setting this whole matter right, is 
given in a brief and unsatisfactory paragraph. Professor Pierce’s 
name, in fact, is only mentioned in connexion with the determination 
of the mass of the planet by means of observations of its satellite 
with the large equatorial at Harvard, (page 482.) 

Part Third of the work treats of Sidereal Astronomy. Chapter 
fifteenth, with which it commences, includes, amongst a variety of 
matter, the subject of the annual parallax of the fixed stars, which is 
unfolded very clearly and distinctly. We regret that we cannot cite 
the explanation in full. 

The subject of variable stars, with which the sixteenth chapter 


opens, is prefaced thus :— 


“ Now, for what purpose are we to suppose such magnificent bodies scat- 
tered through the abyss of space ? Surely not to illuminate our nights, which 
an additional moon of the thousandth part of the size of our own would do 
much better, nor to sparkle as a pageant void of meaning and reality, and 
bewilder us among vain conjectures. Useful, it is true, they are to man as 
points of exact and permanent reference ; but he must have studied astronomy 
to little purpose, who can suppose man to be the only object of his Creator’s 
care, or who does not see in the vast and wonderful apparatus around us pro- 
vision for other races of animated beings. The planets, as we have seen, 
derive their light from the sun; but that cannot be the case with the stars. 
These doubtless, then, are themselves suns, and may, perhaps, each in its 
sphere, be the presiding centre round which other planets, or bodies of which 
we can form no conception, from any analogy offered by our own system, may 
be circulating. 

“ Analogies, however, more than conjectural, are not wanting to indicate a 
correspondence between the dynamical laws which prevail in the remote re- 
gions of the stars and those which govern the motions of our own system. 
Wherever we can trace the law of periodicity—the regular recurrence of the 
same phenomena in the same times—we are strongly impressed with the idea 
of rotary or orbitual motion. Among the stars are several which, though no 
way distinguishable from others by any apparent change of place, nor by any 
difference of appearance in telescopes, yet undergo a more or less regular 
periodical increase and diminution of lustre, involving in one or two cases a 
complete extinction and revival. These are called periodical stars.”—Pp. 
520, 521, §§ 819, 820. 


Our author gives a list of some forty variable stars, with descrip- 
tions of the more remarkable. His examination of the subject closes 
with an interesting conjecture :— 


“ What origin can we ascribe to these sudden flashes and relapses ? What 
conclusions are we to draw as to the comfort or habitability of a system de- 
pang for its supply of light and heat on so uncertain a sulinon # Specu- 
ations of this kind can hardly be termed visionary, when we consider that 
from what has before been said, we are compelled to admit a community of 
nature between the fixed stars and our own sun; and when we reflect that 
geology testifies to the fact of extensive changes having taken place at epochs 
of the most remote antiquity in the climate and temperature of our ie: 
changes difficult to reconcile with the operation of secondary causes, such as 
a different distribution of sea and land, but which would find an easy and na- 

4* 
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tural explanation in a slow variation of the supply of light and heat afforded 
primarily by the sun itself.”—P. 527, § 830 

“The whole subject of variable stars is a branch of practical astronomy 
which has been too little followed up, and it is precisely that in which ama- 
teurs of the science, and especially voyagers at sea, provided with only good 
eyes, or moderate instruments, might employ their time to excellent advan- 
tage. It holds out a sure promise of rich discovery, and is one in which 
astronomers in established observatories are almost of necessity precluded from 
taking a part by the nature of the observations required.”—Pp. 528, 529, § 832. 


Many stars which appear single to the naked eye, on the application 
of the telescope to them are found to be composed of two or more :-— 

“To the amateur of Astronomy the double stars offer a subject of very 
pleasing interest, as tests of the performance of his telescopes, and by reason 
of the finely contrasted colours which many of them exhibit, of which more 
hereafter. But it is the high degree of physical interest which attaches to 
them, which assigns them a conspicuous place in modern Astronomy, and 
justifies the minute attention and unwearied diligence bestowed on the mea- 
surement of their angles of posjtion and distances, and the continual enlarge- 
ment of our catalogues of them by the discovery of new ones.”—P. 534, § 839. 

The physical connexion between the individuals of some of the 
binary stars was first discovered by accident, by Sir William Her- 
schel, whilst engaged in the pursuit of parallax, which he hoped to 
detect, on the hypothesis that the smaller of these double stars being 
greatly more distant, and situated nearly behind the larger, its rela- 
tive place would change by the motion of the earth in its orbit, 
which change would be due to parallax. He found, in many in- 
stances, the distance of the two stars from each other undergoing a 
change, as also the position in the heavens of the line joining them; 
but this change not completing its period in a year, but going on in 
the same direction for many years. This led to the discovery of 
what are termed binary systems; that is, suns revolving about each 
other, or rather about their common centre of gravity. A list of 
fourteen of these binary systems is given, with the elements of the 
orbits.* Their periods of revolution vary from thirty-one to seven 


hundred and thirty-six years :— 


“ Many of the double stars exhibit the curious and beautiful phenomenon 
of contrasted or complementary colours.t In such instances, the larger star 
is usually of a ruddy or orange hue, while the smaller one appears blue or 





* These are calculated from the distance apart and angle of position, measured 
with a position micrometer, at distant intervals of time. The angle of position is the 
angle which a line joining the two stars makes with the declination circle of the larger. 


+ “—__—————— other suns, perhaps, 
With their attendant moons thou wilt descry, 
Communicating male and female light, 
(Which two great sexes animate the world,) 


Stored in each orb, perhaps, with some that live.” ; 
Paradise Lost, viii, 148. 
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green, probably in virtue of that general law of optics, which provides, that 
when the retina is under the influence of excitement by any bright, coloured 
light, feebler lights, which seen alone would produce no sensation but of white- 
ness, shall for the time appear coloured with the tint complementary to that 
of the brighter. Thus a yellow colour predominating in the light of the 
brighter star, that of the less bright one in the same field of view will appear 
blue; while, if the tint of the brighter star verge to crimson, that of the other 
will exhibit a tendency to green—or even appear as a vivid green, under fa- 
vourable cireumstances. ‘The former contrast is beautifally. exhibited by 
« Cancri—the latter by y Andromede, both fine double stars. If, however, 
the coloured star be much the less bright of the two, it will not materially 
affeet the other. Thus, for instance, 7 Cassiopeixe exhibits the beautiful com- 
bination of a large white star, and a small one of a rich ruddy purple. It is 
by no means, however, intended to say, that in all such cases one of the colours 
is a mere effect of contrast, and it may be easier suggested in words, than 
conceived in imagination, what variety of illumination two suns—a red and 
a green, or a yellow and a blue one—must afford a planet circulating about 
either ; and what charming contrasts and ‘ grateful vicissitudes,—a red and 
a green day, for instance, alternating with a white one and with darkness,— 
might arise from the presence or absence of one or other, or both, above the 
horizon. Insulated stars of a red colour, almost as deep as that of blood, 
occur in many parts of the heavens, but no green or blue star (of any decided 
hue) has, we ma ever been noticed unassociated with a companion brighter 
than itself.” —Pp. 543, 544, § 851. 


We come now to a subject, under the vastness of which the mind 
staggers :— 


“No one, who reflects with due attention on the subject, will be inclined te 
deny the high probability, nay, certainty, that the sun as well as the stars 
must have a proper motion in some direction ; and the inevitable consequence 
of such a motion, if unparticipated by the rest, must be a slow average appa- 
rent tendency of all the stars to the vanishing point of lines parallel to that 
direction, and to the region which he is leaving, however greatly individual 
stars might differ from such average by reason of their own peculiar proper 
motion. This is the necessary effect of perspective ; and it is certain that it 
must be detected by observation, if we knew accurately the apparent proper 
motions of all the stars, and if we were sure that they were independent, that is. 
that the whole firmament, or at least all that part which we see in our own neigh- 
bourhood, were not drifting along together, by a general set, as it were, in one 
direction, the result of unknown processes and slowanternal changes going on 
in the sidereal stratum to which our system belongs, as we see motes sailing in 
a current of air, and keeping nearly the same relative situation with respect 
to one another. 

“ Tt was on this assumption, tacitly made indeed, but necessarily implied in 
every step of his reasoning, that Sir William Herschel, in 1783, on a considera- 
tion of the apparent proper motions of such stars as could at that period be 
considered as tolerably (though still imperfectly) ascertained, arrived at the 
conclusion that a relative motion of the sun among the fixed stars in the di- 
rection of a point or parallactic apex, situated near 4 Herculis, that is to say, 
in R. A. 17" 22™=260° 84’, N. P. D. 63° 43’ (1790,) would account for the 
chief observed apparent motions, leaving, however, some still outstanding and 
not explicable by this cause.”—P. 546, §§ 583, 584. 


Subsequent investigations by the best observers and ablest astro- 
nomers have confirmed this result, fixing the precise direction of 
the motion of the solar system with greater accuracy. 
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Not long since, the discovery of the centre about which that por- 
tion of the universe which constitutes the Milky Way was tevolving, 
was announced to have been made by Maedler, of Dorpat. He (1.) 
supposes this centre to be somewhere in the Galactic circle, or circle 
marked out on the heavens by the Milky Way: (2.) That it is in 
a circle, the pole of which is at the point near 4 Hercules, toward 
which the solar system is tending; and (3.) therefore near the in- 
tersection of these circles. On examining the stars in the neigh- 
bourhood, he is obliged to depart as far from this point as the 
constellation of the Pleiades, before he can find stars having their 
proper motions all in one direction, as those near the great centre 
must have, in consequence of the motion of the sun about it. The 
writer of this article found that the principal astronomers of Europe, 
most of whom he saw about a year since, placed very little con- 
fidence in this discovery of Maedler, which would seem to be indi- 
cated also by the following paragraph of our author :— 


“ Speculations of this kind have not been wanting in astronomy, and recently 
an attempt has been made by M. Madler to assign the local centre in space, 
round which the sun and stars revolve, which he places in the group of the 
Pleiades, a situation in itself improbable, lying as it does no less than 26° out 
of the plane of the galactic circle, out of which plane it is almost inconceivable 
that any general circulation can take place. In the present defective state 
of our knowledge respecting the proper motion of the smaller stars, especially 
in right ascension, (an element for the most part far less exactly ascertainable 
than the polar distance, or at least which has been hitherto far less accurately 
ascertained,) we cannot but regard all attempts of the kind as to a certain 
extent premature, though by no means to be discouraged as forerunners of 
something more decisive.”—P. 552, § 861. 


The seventeenth chapter relates to Clusters of Stars and Ne- 
bule :— 


“There are a great number of objects which have been mistaken for 
comets, and, in fact, have very much the appearance of comets without tails : 
small round, or oval nebulous specks, which telescopes of moderate power 
only show as such. Messier has given, in the Connois. des Temps for 1784, a 
list of the places of 103 objects of this sort; which all those who search for 
comets ought to be familiar with, to avoid being misled by their similarity of 
appearance. That they are not, however, comets, their fixity sufliciently 
proves; and when we come to examine them with instruments of great power, 
—such as reflectors of eighteen inches, two feet, or more in aperture,—any 
such idea is completely destroyed. They are then, for the most part, per- 
ceived to consist entirely of stars crowded together so as to occupy almost a 
definite outline, and to run up to a blaze of light in the centre, where their 
condensation is usually the greatest. Many of them, indeed, are of an exactly 
round figure, and convey the complete idea of a globular space filled full of 
stars, insulated in the heavens, and constituting in itself a family or society 
apart from the rest, and subject only to its own internal laws. It would be a 
vain task to attempt to count the stars in one of these globular clusters. They 
are not to be reckoned by hundreds; and on a rough calculation, grounded 
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on the apparent intervals between them at the borders, and the angular di- 
ameter oF the whole group, it would appear that many clusters of this descrip- 
tion must contain, pr ma five thousand stars, compacted and wedged together 
in a round space, whose angular diameter does not exceed eight or ten 
minutes; that is to say, in an area not more than a tenth part of that covered 
by the moon. 

“ Perhaps it may be thought to savour of the gigantesque to look upon the 
individuals of such a group as suns like our own, and their mutual distances 
as equal to those which separate our sun from the nearest fixed star: yet, 
when we consider that their united lustre affects the eye with a less impression 
of light than a star of the fourth magnitude, (for the largest of these clusters 
is barely visible to the naked eye,) the idea we are thus compelled to form of 
their distance from us may ate rit us for almost any estimate of their dimen- 
sions. At all events, we can hardly look upon a group thus insulated, thus 
in seipso totus, teres, atque rotundus, as not forming a system of a peculiar and 
definite character.”—P. 556, 557, § 865, 866. 

“ Double nebulx occasionally occur—and when such is the case, the con- 
stituents most commonly belong to the class of spherical nebule, and are in 
some instances undoubtedly globular clusters. All the varieties of double 
stars, in fact, as to distance, position, and relative brightness, have their coun- 
terparts in double nebule ; besides which, the varieties of form and gradation 
of light in the latter afford room for combinations peculiar to this class of 
objects. ‘Though the conclusive evidence of caaeved relative motion be yet 
wanting, and though from the vast scale on which such systems are constructed, 
and the probable extreme slowness of the angular motion, it may continue for 
ages to be so, yet it is impossible, when we cast our eyes upon such subjects, 
or On the figures which have been given of them, to doubt their physical con- 
nexion. The argument drawn from the comparative rarity of the objects in 
proportion to the whole extent of the heavens, so cogent in the case of the 
double stars, is infinitely more so in that of the double nebula. Nothing more 
magnificent can be presented to our consideration than such combinations. 
Their stupendous scale, the multitude of individuals they involve, the 
perfect symmetry and regularity which many of them present, the utter 
disregard of complication in thus heaping together system upon system, 
and construction upon construction, leave us lost in wonder and admiration 
at the evidence they afford of infinite power and unfathomable design.”— 
Pp. 567, 568, §§ 878. 


One of the principal achievements of the great reflector of Lord 
Rosse, is the discovery of what he terms Spiral Systems. The 
following is an account of one of these :— 


“The 51st nebula of Messier, viewed through an 18 inch reflector, pre- 
sents the appearance of a large and bright globular nebula, surrounded by a 
ring at a considerable distance from the globe, very unequal in brightness in 
its different parts, and subdivided through about two-fifths of its circumference 
as if into two laminz, one of which appears as if turned up towards the eye 
out of the plane of the rest. Near it (at about a radius of the ring distant) 
is a small bright round nebula. Viewed through the 6 feet reflector of Lord 
Rosse, the aspect is much altered. The interior, or what appeared the up- 
turned portion of the ring, assumes the aspect of a nebulous coil or convolu- 
tion tending in a spiral form towards the centre, and a general tendency to a 
spiroid arrangement of the streaks of nebula connecting the ring and central 
mass which this power brings into view, becomes apparent, and forms a very 
striking feature. The outlying nebula is also perceived to be connected by a 
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narrow, curved band of nebulous light with the ring, and the whole, if not 
clearly resolved into stars, has a ‘ resolvable’ character which evidently indi- 
cates its composition.”—Pp. 569, 570, § 882. 


Another feat of this enormous instrument has been the resolution 
ef the great nebula in Orion, and the consequent overturning of one 
of the bases upon which rests the celebrated nebular theory of 
Laplace. 

The Fourth Part, which contains but one chapter, relates to the 
different kinds of time and the calendar. With this the work con- 
cludes. 

In the Christian Examiner for September is a review of Herschel’s 
Outlines of Astronomy, supposed to be from the pen of a young 
American astronomer, for whom we anticipate a very brilliant career. 
It treats the work with great severity, and its strictures, which are 
humerous, are in the main just, especially those relating to the parts 
which treat of Cometary orbits and the discovery of the planet Nep- 
tune. How far an eminent writer is excusable for inaccuracy in 
some of the details of his science, to which his attention may not 
have been particularly drawn, we shall not attempt to decide. One 
thing is certain, that no eye would be more sure to detect errors in 
the recently discovered planetary and cometary orbits, than that of 
the reviewer in question, who, if we are not. mistaken in the person, 
has been most industriously and successfully occupied with these 
matters during the last two years. 

We could ourselves, if disposed to be hypercritical, find many 
faults. It is easier to do this than to produce an unexceptionable 
work for popular reading upon such a science. 

We have preferred to give such an analysis of the work as should 
at the same time convey an idea of the present improved state of 
astronomy. ‘The impression left upon the mind after the contem- 
plation, is one of the vastness of the field which is opened, and the 
immense amount which still remains to be done in this stupendous 
science. Every one, however humble his sphere, who contributes 
anything towards its improvement, confers a possession for eternity, 
for it becomes incorporated in the great mass of intelligence which 
has been accumulating and preserving for ages, and which it is im- 
possible to conceive can ever be lost by any of the vicissitudes of 
human affairs. It is in the hope of exciting a more general taste 
for astronomical pursuits—pursuits so ennobling and so rich in their 
immediate rewards to those who engage in them—that the preceding 
pages have been prepared, and for which the appearance of a work 
from such a high source, designed for the instruction of the unin- 
itiated, afforded a fitting occasion. 
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Art. II—CAMPBELL’S LIFE AND LETTERS. 


1. Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell. Edited by Wit1t1am Bearrie, M. D., one 
of his Executors. In two vols.,12mo. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 

2. The Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell, complete; with a Memoir, ge. Phila- 
delphia: Lea & Blanchard. 1845. 


‘ue republication in this country of the “Life and Letters” of 
‘'HoMAS CAMPBELL makes this a fitting occasion to take a passing 
notice of his personal and literary history. Among the heavy taxes 
imposed on greatness, not the least onerous is that levied by the 
biographer. No sooner does the child of genius or renown go down 
to the house appointed for all the living, than this public adminis- 
trator seizes upon all his memorabilia, and proceeds to appropriate 
them for the benefit of his heirs at law,—to wit, the great public. 
The task is generally performed either with a deep veneration for 
the illustrious dead, or else with a patronizing officiousness, as if 
the sun had indeed consented to act as usher for the morning star. 
Very few, however, can afford to have the secrets of their private 
affairs thrown open to the gaze of an unsympathizing public. There 
are joys and sorrows that belong exclusively to the domestic and 
social being, with which the world ought not to intermeddle, and 
into which it is not often inclined to intrude, unless invited by the 
excessive communicativeness of ostentatious sorrow. 

Biographies of persons recently deceased are generally productions 
pro tempore,—a further lapse of time is requisite to remove the 
object a little way from the beholder, that it may be contemplated 
as a whole as well as in its details. Such temporary memoirs, 
however, answer a valuable purpose in preserving and making 
accessible the materials out of which, in due time, the real bio- 
grapher will construct his work. Much discrimination is required 
in making such collections of memoirs, for, since they are designed 
for the public, they should contain nothing that does not properly 
belong to that distinguished personage. The man who, in the 
privacy of domestic or social life, should never do or say anything 
unfit to be made public, might be a very safe man, but he would 
also be a very reserved, if not indeed an austere one; and any other 
than such a one could suffer no greater calamity, in his posthumous 
fame, than to fall into the hands of some admirer, who, with more 
zeal than judgment, should, @ Ja Boswell, expose to public gaze the 
picture of his private life. 

The “ Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell” is a work in some 
degree obnoxious to these criticisms. Dr. Beattie, the compiler, 
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was the intimate personal friend of the poet during the later years 
of his life, and an ardent admirer of his genius; was appointed one 
of the executors in his will, and by consent of surviving friends, 
became his biographer. Of course, he came to his literary task 
with much zeal, and has pursued it with an unfailing interest. But 
while he everywhere manifests the interest that he himself feels, he 
fails to communicate it to the reader, who is often only a spectator 
when he should be a participant of the joys or sorrows of the occa- 
sion. He seems to have thought that whatever Campbell had said 
or done, ought to be remembered and admired, and, therefore, that 
it was his duty to detail everything for public use; and though the 
example of his admired subject is evidently an unsafe one, yet are 
his faults and follies all spread out before us, but with so kind a 
hand as to seem only as the venial aberrations of a gifted spirit, 
or the exuberances of genius. This method of writing biography 
is most pernicious. LEither let the faults of the sons of genius be 
forgotten, or, if they must be remembered, let them be branded with 
their real character, lest the lustre of mental greatness gild the 
deformities of vice, and cause crime itself to appear no longer 
odious. 

As a writer, Dr. Beattie is not destined to attain great eminence. 
He is fitted rather to be the companion of literary men than to 
assume a high place as one of the craft. He has more taste than 
genius,—and his taste is rather appreciative than discriminating. 
Yet has he given us a very readable work,—too large, indeed, by 
nearly one-half, which is so common a fault among that class of 
books, that it must be endured as a kind of destiny. But in this 
case the reader may readily abridge for himself by omitting any 
portion of the documentary matter with which these volumes 
abound,—unless, indeed, he fears that he may lose some of the good 
things that are scattered among these voluminous extracts. ‘The 
work will unquestionably find readers. 

With these notices of the work spoken of above, we take leave of 
it for the present, designing to devote this paper rather to the sub- 
ject than to the book,—the life and literary history of Thomas 
Campbell the poet. 

The old Scottish crone was somewhat in error, who, when her 
little grandchild read to her the story of the patriarch of Uz, at the 
mention of the three thousand camels, exclaimed, “ Och, lassie! the 
caumels are an auld clan, then,’—for, in fact. the Campbells were 
among the most recent of all the clans of Scotland, dating back no 
further than the eleventh century. Among the adventurers who 
followed the Norman Conqueror into England was Gilespie de 
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Camille, who afterward engaged in the service of the king of Scot- 
land, in which service he 


“ —. won the Lady of the west, 
The daughter of Macaillan Mor,” 


and with her the lairdship of Lochawe. From that stock sprang the 
famous clan of the Campbells. The line of their chieftains may be 
traced downward through Sir Neil, a contemporary and compatriot 
of Robert Bruce, to Archibald, whose name stands as a pillar of 
history in the records of his clan. This Archibald died in 1360, 
leaving three sons ;—Colin, who succeeded to the honours of the 
family,—T avis, ancestor of Dunardrie,—and Iver, from whom 
sprang the Campbells of Kirnan, the family of Thomas Campbell. 
The fame of the poet, however, rests but slightly upon his ancestry, 
and he had the good sense not to pride himself upon a title so pre- 
carious. Only once is the subject introduced in his poems, and 
then with a highly commendable modesty. In his “Lines on Re- 
ceiving a Seal with the Campbell Crest,” after denominating that 
crest the same— 
“ That erst the adventurous Norman wore,” 


he adds,— 
“ Yet little might I prize the stone, 
If it but typed the feudal tree, 
From whence, a scatter’d leaf, I’m blown 
On Fortune’s mutability.” 


Before the birth of the poet, (Sept. 27, 1777,) the family estate 
at Kirnan had been alienated. His father was the youngest of three 
brothers, all of whom went from home to better their fortunes. 
Robert, the oldest, went to England, and was a political writer 
under Walpole’s administration, but sunk into obscurity upon the 
decline of that minister, and afterward died in penury. Archibald, 
the second brother, came to America, and was settled as a Presby- 
terian minister in Westmoreland, Virginia, where he died in 1795, 
full of years, and greatly honoured. Alexander, the father of the 
poet, having been bred to the mercantile profession, followed his 
brother to Virgiria, and was for several years occupied as a mer- 
chant at Falmouth, in that State. He then returned to his native 
country, and established himself in his profession, in the city of 
Glasgow, where he married when past middle life, and afterward reared 
a large family. His business, being mostly in American trade, was 
ruined by the war of the Revolution, so that he was greatly embar- 
rassed during his subsequent life-time, and at last died in poverty. 
He was a man of singular integrity of character, and, true to the reli- 
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gious affinities of his countrymen, he was a Presbyterian. In after 
times, his gifted but more wayward son used to speak of his 
father’s daily family devotions, and pronounce them the most cor- 
rect and eloquent extempore prayers to which he had ever listened. 

Thomas was the youngest of eleven children that were born to his 
parents,—the son of his father’s old age, and peculiarly an object of 
parental affection and earnest hope. His father’s smiles were al- 
ways most radiant when they beamed upon his boy,—his junior by 
almost seventy years,— 


“ While, like a new existence to his heart, 
That living flower uprose beneath his eye.” 


And even the native severity of his more youthful and energetic 
companion relaxed into fondness as she gazed upon the last of her 
progeny budding into adolescence before her. The feelings with 
which her indomitable spirit lingered around the object of her 
maternal affections and ambitious expectations are happily delineated 
in one of the most exquisite passages of the “ Pleasures of Hope,” 
—the mother’s apostrophe to her sleeping infant :— 
* Sleep, image of thy father, sleep, my boy: 

No lingering hour of sorrow shall be thine, 

No sighs that rend thy father’s heart and mine ; 

Bright as his manly sire the son shall be, 

In form and soul; but, ah! more blest than he : 

Thy fame, thy worth, thy filial love at last, 

Shall soothe his aching heart for all the past— 

With many a smile my solitude repay, 

And chase the world’s ungenerous scorn away.” 


Johnson’s observation relative to Goldsmith, that “he was a plant 
that flowered late,” will not apply to Campbell; for he was evi- 
dently and eminently a vernal flower. His poetical genius was 
especially precocious, for at ten years old he produced verses of 
very considerable merit. lis school exercises, consisting of trans- 
lations from the classics, were rendered in verse, as a matter of 
preference, and large portions of the Latin poets were committed to 
memory. But the Greek became at length his favourite pursuit, 
and to the end of his life he seemed more ambitious of the reputa- 
tion of a first-rate Greek scholar than of that of the first of Eng- 
lish poets. 

At thirteen years old he entered the University of Glasgow, where 
his progress was one uninterrupted triumph. Though the youngest 
member of his class, he won nearly all the first prizes; and in 
classics and belles-lettres he had no competitor. Not satisfied 
with his college triumphs, nor sufficiently occupied with the labour 
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they cost him, he was accustomed to indulge his satirical muse in 
good-natured attacks upon his rivals, and to touch off their several 
peculiarities with rather a free hand. 

At sixteen, an event occurred that made a deep impression upon 
his mind, and probably gave direction to his subsequent career. 
He visited Edinburgh for the first time, and, while there, witnessed 
the trial and condemnation of a number of notable political offend- 
ers. The whole affair, with its attendant circumstances, was well 
adapted to impress the mind of a country youth possessed of a 
highly susceptible and active imagination. The stately eloquence 
of the advocate and counsel commanded his admiration; but the 
impassioned and highly eloquent address of one of the prisoners— 
who, passing by mere conventional forms, and appealing to a higher 
authority than legislatures can give, claimed for himself and his 
associates the inalienable rights of men—quite overwhelmed him. 
He returned home, and resumed his duties at the university, but he 
seemed a very different person from his former self. His wit and 
vivacity were replaced by a cold reserve and moping meditativeness. 
Politics for a season took the place of poetry, and “human rights” 
were more thought of by him than taste and philosophy. His appli- 
cation to his college duties, however, was rather increased than 
diminished, and the award of two prizes, at the ensuing examina- 
tion, convinced his associates that if indeed he was mad, there was 
some “method in his madness.” 

During his fourth session at the university, the increasing exi- 
gencies of the family caused him to wish for some means by 
which to provide for his own subsistence. His father was bend- 
ing over the grave, burdened with old age and accumulated 
misfortunes; and from the other members of the family our young 
student could expect but little assistance. He wished to gain 
a profession; but the relief promised in that direction was dis- 
tant and problematical, while his case demanded a certain and 
speedy return. A situation was accordingly procured as tutor in 
the family of a widowed relative, Mrs. Campbell, of Sunipol, in 
Mull, one of the Hebrides. Here he devoted himself to his new 
duties, and divided his large intervals of leisure between his fa- 
vourite classics and his out-door rambles. Tor these his situation 
was highly auspicious, for here he communed with nature in her 
sublimest aspects, and imbibed from the contemplation a deep and 
awful inspiration. 

But it was a new and somewhat painful change of situation, for 
one so young and susceptible to be torn away from his cherished 
associations, and placed, almost in solitude, in his far-off island 
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retreat. The tedium of his summer’s stay at Mull was, however, 
relieved by at least one “angel’s visit,” which, as it was the occa- 
sion of his first preserved poem, demands a passing notice. Miss 
Caroline F., daughter of a clergyman at Inverary, made a protracted 
visit to his patroness at Sunipol, and, of course, there grew up some 
intimacy between them; for nothing is more natural than 


* Love in such a wilderness as this.” 


She was his ‘unior by about a year, and her personal graces, both 
of form and manners, are described as sufficient to justify the admi- 
ration of the youthful poet, as uttered in his “ Caroline.” Of that 
poem, the first part was written during his stay at Mull, and the 
second was forwarded to the object of his earliest amorous aspira- 
tions the next summer. Of that affair we shall hear again by 
and by. 

After a residence of five months at Sunipol, young Campbell 
returned to the university and resumed his studies, which, from 
this time, were of a more grave and serious cast than at any earlier 
period. He was especially interested with the lectures on Law and 
Jurisprudence, and his half-formed political notions were perfected 
from the models of the Pandects. So completely was he captivated 
by the ennobling beauties of the Justinian code, that with a full 
heart he gave himself to be a devotee at its shrine forever. For a 
while he was tutor in the family of Sir William Napier, at Downie, 
where he also continued his application to his favourite study and 
its kindred themes, anticipating, at the same time, the period when 
he should be able to pursue an easy independence in the law-offices 
of Edinburgh. 

The anticipations of youth are like the blossoms of spring upon 
fruit-bearing trees, which are mostly destined to perish, yet are they 
lovely in their season, and of them come all the golden stores of 
autumn. So were young Campbell’s expectations destined to 
perish, but not till he had dallied with the illusion, and, by antici- 
pation, realized its pleasures. But disappointments, that in after 
life beget despondency and despair, are in youth only stimulants to 
greater efforts and to higher hopes. So in this case: there were no 
discouragements occasioned by disappointed hopes and thwarted 
purposes. He had also at this time an additional motive to noble 
aspirations,—one that often proves ennobling in itself, as well as a 
powerful incentive to self-respect and virtuous emulations. His 
susceptible heart had become the victim of a more pleasing, but not 
less controlling authority than even that of his muse, and his spirit 
revelled in an imaginary elysium, while he sang lays of love to the 
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Evening Star, that shone upon the “sweetly-scented road” of his 
own “Caroline.” But the stern decree of poverty forbade him to 
press his earnest suit, which probably would not have been wholly 
unsuccessful, till at length one more favoured by fortune possessed 
the charms that had won his heart, and so he was freed from: the 
witching toils of love. 

The next year opened with brightening prospects upon the ardent 
spirit of Campbell; for a place was actually obtained in the office 
of an attorney in Edinburgh as copyist, and the highway to the legal 
profession lay plain before him. But he soon found the realities of 
legal practice so utterly unlike the ideas he had entertained respect- 
ing it, that after a few months he abandoned it in disgust. He next 
attempted to do something toward helping himself by his literary 
labours, but with very partial success. He, however, made the ac- 
quaintance of some of the most distinguished scholars of the Scotch 
metropolis, as well as gained an increased knowledge of men and of 
the world,—an acquisition that he greatly needed. A literary’ 
“job,” undertaken for an Edinburgh bookseller, at length induced 
him to return to the country, where he spent most of the following 
winter. He also devoted himself anew to poetry, and his produc- 
tions began to assume a remarkable vigour and a truly classical 
elegance. A portion of this winter was passed at the residence of 
Mr. Sterling, at Courdale, whose daughter played several Scottish 
airs very skilfully, to some of which Campbell composed appro- 
priate songs. Among these was “'The Wounded Hussar,” a piece 
founded on an incident in one of the then recent battles on the 
Danube. This song immediately obtained a great and deserved 
popularity. It was sung in the streets of Glasgow, and soon found 
its way over the whole kingdom, and in its progress proved itself a 
successful rival to Burns’ “ Poor but Honest Soger,” then all the 
rage throughout Scotland. 

Upon his return to the capital the next spring, it began to be 
known that he had in hand a poem of considerable length, and in a 
state of forwardness approaching to completion. It was first recited 
among the young poet’s youthful associates; but before many 
months had passed it had been read by most of the principal 
scholars in Edinburgh, and was especially admired and commended 
by Dr. Anderson, author of the “ Lives of the British Poets.” 

it appears that the idea of such a poem was first conceived 
during his residence at Mull, though but little of it had been written 
before he came to Edinburgh, the year before the time now under 
consideration. During his stay in the country it had been prose- 
cuted with new zeal, till it began to assume shape and proportions. 
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The favour expressed toward his unfledged bantling aroused the 
full powers of the young poet, and he recast, and in a manner 
reproduced the whole. A final revision was given to it under the 
judicious direction of Dr. Anderson, and the poem was pronounced 
finished. The introductory paragraph, as it then stood, was not 
exactly satisfactory to the rigidly correct taste of the friendly 
critic, and this he mentioned to the author, though he confessed his 
inability to suggest the needed improvement. One morning, soon 
after, the doctor called on his young friend, and though the morning 
was pretty far advanced, he found him still in bed, though sleepless 
and feverish. As soon as he entered the chamber, Campbell 
handed him a paper containing about a dozen lines, designed for 
an introduction to the new poem, instead of the first thirty as it 
stood before. The improvement was complete, so that what had 
before been considered a defective portion became one of the most 
beautiful of the whole poem. 

From the day of its publication “The Pleasures of Hope” 
assumed a place among the first-class specimens of English poetry. 
It does not aspire to the venerable dignity of the epic,—a kind of 
poetical composition that has proved the field of adventure and 
defeat to many an ambitious aspirant to poetical eminence. It 
claims a place midway between that and the light ballad and 
sprightly song, and very successfully maintains that claim. 
Among productions of its own class, though the collection be so 
exclusively select that only Gray’s “Elegv.” and Goldsmith’s two 
gems, and a few choice pieces from such great masters as Pope and 
Dryden, be admitted, we shall still find this poem, like a star, glit- 
tering in its own mild lustre, undimmed by the radiance of any 
other, and uneclipsed by the deep shades of the midnight heavens. 
After reading it, one is often at a loss to say what it is that has 
taken hold of his heart, and compelled him to admire even before 
he has consented to approve. Its theme, though naturally poetical, 
is, from its constant recurrence, somewhat common-place; and the 
images presented in its picture-gallery are little more than painted 
and burnished truisms. As a composition, it is a patch-work,—a 
mosaic—whose several parts, though naturally distinct, are so con- 
joined, that they seem to have bern originally designed for the 
places they severally occupy. This is the triumph of the “art 
divine,” and indicates the presence of real genius more surely than 
a thousand tumid descriptions of the sublime or terrible. 

As a specimen of literary art, the “ Pleasures of Hope” has many 
and decided excellences, Its versification, though it lacks the 
flexible smoothness of some of Pope’s best pieces, or the fresh- 
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ness and naturalness of Goldsmith’s, has fewer positive faults 
than that of almost any other writer; while it presents, in a high 
degree of perfection, many of the best properties of English verse. 
If, as some may be inclined to say, the author had less of the ori- 
ginal elements of a poet than some others of much less reputation, 
his defect of creative genius was wonderfully compensated by his 
artistical ability. But even this excellence appears sometimes to 
be in excess, as the work bears the mark of the hand of the artist, 
and is rendered somewhat stiff by too much smoothing and polishing. 
This defect, however, is not a prominent one, nor such as obviously 
to characterize the poem, which is instinct with the very life of 
poetry, and makes its appeals directly to the deep feelings of 
the soul. 

In moral and religious tone, this poem is deserving of our decided 
commendation. ‘The author was yet under the influence of the good 
old Presbyterian elder of Clutha, and felt the impression of those 
fervid devotions that afterward so commanded his admiration; nor 
had he forgotten the lessons that he had learned from the Scriptures 
and the “Shorter Catechism.” Many of his happiest illustrations 
are from Biblical subjects; and throughout the poem there is-a 
most gratifying absence of even covert profanity and obscenity, and 
a reverential deference to Christian truth and morals, that cannot 
fail to please all who desire to see good taste in unison with good 
morals and Christian piety. 

The suecess of “The Pleasures of Hope” was instantaneous and 
complete. Campbell was soon brought into acquaintance with the 
principal wits of the capital—among whom were Dr. Gregory, 
Mackenzie, Dugald Stuart, Alison, and Telford. With Sir Walter 
Scott he had before enjoyed an intimacy, which now became closer; 
and with characteristic good-nature Scott delighted to introduce his 
young friend to the first circles in Edinburgh. 

As has often been the case with the most successful literary pro- 
ductions, the copy-right of the “Pleasures of Hope” was sold for 
an inconsiderable sum. It ran through two editions very rapidly, 
and brought a goldén harvest to the publisher, who, with a rare 
liberality, then permitted the author to issue a superb edition for 
his own benefit. His finances were thus greatly improved, and, at 
the same time, a permanent reputation obtained, that secured his 
future success in the profession of letters. 

The changed circumstances of the young poet now enabled him 
to realize a wish that had been long, but hitherto almost hopelessly 
indulged by him ;—that was, to visit the continent. His attention 
had been attracted by the fame of the German Universities, and he 
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earnestly desired to pursue his favourite studies at these celebrated 
seats of learning. Accordingly, after spending the year next fol- 
lowing the issuing of his poem in a succession of rather aimless. 
but highly flattering engagements, he set out on his literary pil- 
grimage. 

He passed over to Hamburg, where he was received by the 
British residents in a highly flattering manner; and a letter of 
introduction to Klopstock, who was then in Hamburg, brought him 
into an acquaintance with that great luminary, through whom he 
obtained a ready access to the inferior lights in literature in that 
place. It was his design to proceed directly to Jena, but as that 
city was then in the hands of the French, he was compelled to 
change his purpose, and accordingly he turned his course toward 
Ratisbon. His arrival at that place was highly opportune,—not. 
however, for the prosecution of his studies, but for the attainment 
of a higher class of ideas and impressions than can be acquired 
from books. 

Three days after his arrival, Ratisbon was taken by the French 
forces, after a stubborn and bloody engagement, of which he was an 
eye-witness. From an eminence near the city he witnessed the 
evolutions and manceuvring of the hostile forces previous to their 
collisi::; and at length the conflict itself, with its consequences of 
rout and slaughter. The impressions of that terrible day were 
deep and enduring. They may be still traced in some of his battle- 
pieces, which were composed soon afterward. ‘Toward the latter 
part of his life he remarked, relative to this matter, “ These impres- , 
sions at seeing numbers of men strewn on the field of battle,—or, 
what was worse, seeing them in the act of dying, are so horrible to 
my memory that I study to banish them. At times, when I have 
been fevered and ill, 1 have awoke from night-mare dreams about 
these dreadful images.” Copies of these images may doubtless be 
seen in such poems as “ Hohenlinden,” and the “Soldier's Dream.” 

The fall of Ratisbon placed Campbell in rather awkward circum- 
stances. He was, however, treated with much courtesy by General 
Moreau and his officers, and permitted to go in and out through the 
city; yet he was actually a prisoner, as he could neither leave with- 
out great danger, nor while he remained have any communication 
with his friends. There were at that time very few British resi- 
dents in that place of whose society he could avail himself; but 
there was a college of Scotch monks, of the order of St. James, 
whose hospitality he enjoyed during a portion of his stay at Ratis- 
bon. But as both his religious and political sentiments were the 
antipodes of those of his ghostly entertainers, their communion was 
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not always the most cordial. But in the president of the monastery 
(Arbuthnot) he found a kind and faithful friend, of whom he has 
left an honourable memento, which is also an evidence of his own 
appreciation of the favours there received. In the “ Ritter Bann” 
we have the following sketch, which is generally recognized as a 
picture of his reverend friend :— 


“ There enter’d one whose face he knew, 
Whose voice he was aware 
He oft at mass had listen’d to 
In the holy house of prayer. 
*T was the abbot of St. James’ monks, 
A fresh and fair old man ; 
His reverend air arrested e’en 
The gloomy Ritter Bann.” 


It was his design to travel pretty extensively in Germany, ac- 
companied by a young friend whom he expected from Edinburgh, 
but the unsettled state of affairs again frustrated his purposes. 
Before finally leaving Ratisbon, however, he made a hasty excur- 
sion to Munich, and returned again by the valley of the Iser; and as 
there were increasing indications of the renewal of hostilities, which 
would probably expose him to some inconvenience, and perhaps 
personal danger, he soon after returned to Leipsic, and thence to 
Altona. Here he found Anthony M’Cann, “the Exile of Erin,” 
who, with several compatriots, for having been concerned in 
the local disturbances in Ireland, about 1798, had been forced to 
quit their native country, and were now residing at Altona. M’Cann 
had risen to a good degree of respectability in the home of his 
exile, and had even attained to a considerable estate, so that the 
picture given by the poet, describes rather what was the condi- 
tion of the exiles at their first landing than anything that the 
poet witnessed; or, rather, it is most likely that he drew pretty 
largely on his imagination for the materials that he has used with 
such exquisite ability. The poet himself informs us, that it was 
after meeting M’Cann one evening on the banks of the Elbe, lonely 
and pensive at the thoughts of his situation, that he wrote the 
“Exile of Erin.” The piece was highly appreciated by the exiles 
at Altona, and, having been set to music, it became a favourite at 
their convivial meetings. It was soon after sent over to the British 
Islands, where it at once became a universal favourite. 

Campbell had at this time an engagement with the London 
Morning Chronicle to furnish poetical matter for that paper. 
Hitherto he had been hindered from performing that duty, but 
during his stay at Altona he devoted himself with much industry 
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to his engagement. The first piece of the series thus contributed 
was hise“ Lines Written on Visiting a Scene in Argyleshire.” 
That piece was first written during his last visit to his father’s 
residence in that part of the country, but was now, and by this me- 
dium, communicated to the public. The pictures that it presents of 
the desolations that had come upon “the home of his forefathers” 
are painfully true to nature, and impart an agreeable tinge of 
melancholy to that delightful production. The closing stanza con- 
tains a fine moral, and gives us some intimation of his own mental 
history at that period. It was about this time that his “ Caroline” 
gave her hand to a more fortunate suitor than the youthful bard, 
and hence his occasion to rally his “dark spirit” to fortitude 
and hope :— 
“ Through perils of chance, and the scowls of disdain, 
May thy front be unalter’d, thy courage elate! 
Yea! even the name I have worshipp'd in vain 


Shall awake not the sigh of remembrance again : 
To BEAR IS TO CONQUER OUR FATE.” 


“The Beech Tree’s Petition” was the second of the series. Its 
‘story is briefly this:—In the kitchen-garden of a gentleman ai 
Ardwell, near Craigie Burn, was a large and beautiful beech-tree, 
which, as it exhausted the soil, was doomed by the proprietor to the 
axe. But just before the sentence was to be executed, the garden 
was visited by a number of gentlefolks, who greatly admired the 
stately tree, and when they learned what had been decreed against 
it, they strongly remonstrated with the proprietor, and petitioned 
for a reversal of the sentence. Campbell was intimate with all the 
parties, and, at the request of some of the fair petitioners, reduced 
the remonstrance to the form and proportions of a poem. The 
petition did not fail of its purpose; the beech-tree was permitted 
to enjoy a green old age, even after it had suffered a poetical 
apotheosis. After this he forwarded to London, and thus gave to 
the public, “ The Exile of Erin,” “The Ode to Winter,” the “ Man- 
ners of England,’ and the “Name Unknown.” ‘This list, with 
those before named, it will be seen, comprises many of Campbell’s 
best pieces, and shows that at that early period he had attained to 
great maturity of thought, and a strength of genius that he scarce 
excelled in after life. 

Though denied the much-coveted privilege of studying at the 
German universities, he devoted himself to the pursuit of the Ger- 
man language and literature, and even made some brief essays upon 
the interminable ocean of German philosophy. He actually stu- 
died Kant for three months, presuming, all the while, that as every- 
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body about him extolled the work, there must be some latent excel- 
lence about it that he would find at length; but having“sought in 
vain for so long a time, he had the sense to abandon the pursuit, 
and the honesty to declare his want of success. A closing remark 
in the letter in which he humorously narrates his ill success in 
studying Kant, shows that his failure was not for want of either 
acuteness of perception or ripeness of judgment. “In belles- 
lettres,” he remarks, “the German language opens a richer field 
than in their philosophy.” 

Though Campbell’s visit to the continent seemed to be ill-timed, 
and his return premature, yet his time and expense were well 
remunerated by what he saw and learned. He visited some of the 
principal cities of Germany, and saw much of German life and 
manners, and—which he could have done at scarcely any other 
time—he saw two battle-fields,—one (that near Ratisbon) during 
the action, and the other (Ingoldsby) very soon after the conflict 
had ceased. He did not, however, as is often supposed, witness the 
battle of Hohenlinden, which, indeed, did not occur till the year 
after his visit to the Danube. 

Early in the spring of 1801 Campbell returned from the conti- 
nent, going first to London, where he was very cordially received 
by a number of distinguished persons, who knew him only by his 
writings and through mutual friends. He had designed to spend 
some time in the metropolis, and, if possible, settle himself there in 
some remunerative employment; but the news of the decease of 
his venerable father, which met him in London, caused him to 
hasten at once to Edinburgh, to condole with his relatives in their 
common bereavement. 

The death of his father increased his pecuniary embarrassments 
rather than brought him a patrimony, as the property consisted 
only of a life-annuity from a mercantile association of Glasgow; 
and the family, consisting of the mother and three unmarried sisters 
of the poet, were left in most destitute circumstances. With true 
generosity of heart, the youthful bard devoted himself to the care 
of his needy relatives—a duty that he continued to perform as 
long as they had need of his kindness. These domestic affairs de- 
tained him most of the following year in Edinburgh, whither the 
family had removed before the death of his father. He also con- 
templated a second tour to the continent, in which he purposed to 
visit the south of Europe, and spend some time among the classical 
associations of Italy. His muse in the mean time was not idle. 
Having returned to London, he found a quiet retreat at the resi- 
dence of a distant relative at Sydenham, where he produced, and 
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gavesto the public, some of his most spirited and exquisite minor 
poems. Among these were “ Hohenlinden” and “ Lochiel,” pieces 
that have very few equals among the works of their author or 
elsewhere. 

Lochiel was the chief of the warlike clan of the Camerons, who 
embarked in the cause of the house of Stuart against the Hanove- 
rian dynasty, in 1745. When the Pretender was about to raise his 
standard in Scotland, Lochiel hastened to his quarters to dissuade 
him from so desperate an enterprise; but failing to do this, he 
united his own fortune to that of his legitimate prince. The 
approach of the conflict that ensued is the point of time occupied 
by the poem. Lochiel is met by an old man, gifted with the faculty 
of “second sight,” who warns him of the certain and terrible over- 
throw that awaits him. Increased energy is given to the predic- 
tions of this wizard by the fact, that the whole scene was then pass- 
ing in vision before him. There is a terrible directness in the 
vaticinations of this mysterious seer that might well carry terrors 
to the heart of the superstitious; but the responses of the chieftain 
are bold and haughty, though they betray some signs of doubt, 
which, however, are checked and overborne by a desperate purpose 
to peril everything in the coming conflict. 

This poem was principally written during a brief residence by 
the poet at the mansion of Lord Minto. As first issued, it was of 
little more than half its present length, and wanted some of the 
most spirited verses of the poem, as it now is. One evening, while 
it was in process of composition, he retired to rest rather early, 
with his head full of the “ Warning,” but unable to put into suit- 
able shape the wizard’s announcement of his prescience. But during 
the night he awoke, repeating the long-sought distich in a form that 
struck him as peculiarly {elicitous. He arose hastily, rang the bell, 
and, calling for a light, wrote off his midnight inspirations :— 


“Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before ;” 


in which form this common idea has since been almost universally 
enunciated ;—a high encomium on the poetical conception and felici- 
tous diction of the author. 

‘wo events of great interest in the history of the young poet 
occurred about this time. One of them was the receipt of a sub- 
stantial mark of royal favour, in the shape of an annuity of two 
hundred pounds,—a much-needed, and yet much-to-be-deprecated 
boon; the other was his marriage to Miss Sinclair, the daughter of 
his kind host at Sydenham. This latter event, of course, put an 
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end to his notions of going abroad, at least for a season, “and 
Sydenham continued to be his residence for a number of years 
afterward. 

Early in 1809 Mr. Campbell published his second great poem, 
and the one that has more than any other of his works, especially 
in this country, given celebrity to his muse—‘ Gertrude of 
Wyoming.” Among the productions of pensioned poets this 
stands pre-eminent; and without considering any qualifying cir- 
cumstances, it must always, upon its own intrinsic merits, claim a 
high place among the works of the muse. 

The history of this chief production of its author, like that of all 
the works of genius, is full of interest. It seems that when the 
poet had become settled in his own quiet domicil at Sydenham, his 
mind aspired to some literary exercise more worthy of himself than 
writing fugitive articles for the ephemeral press. Writing to Scott, 
in the spring of 1805, he remarks :—“I want some tolerable poem— 
French or German—to translate, and I wish you to choose it for 
me; any one of about the size of six hundred or a thousand lines.” 
At the end of the same letter is the following bit of news, which, 
though evidently designed to answer no ulterior purpose, is, in this 
connexion, somewhat suggestive :—“ There is a Mohawk Indian in 
town, who whoops the war-whoop to ladies in drawing-rooms, and 
is the reigning rage of the town at this season.” Two years later 
he was occupied with a new narrative poem, some hints for which 
he seems to have taken from a tale from the German of August 
Lafontaine, which afforded both the name of his heroine and some 
of the incidents of the story. In a letter to a female correspondent, 
written early the same year, he communicated a copy of some 
verses that he had then just written, which verses are now found, 
with only slight modifications, making an integral and highly 
valuable portion of “Gertrude,” the portraiture of Albert of 
Wyoming, the “gentle Pennsylvanian sire.” Of the design of 
the lines thus communicated, the poet observed :—“ They relate 
directly and solely, indeed, to the most venerable of mankind; 
they were written from the contemplation of his character—from 
the impulse which his benign and beautiful countenance occasioned. 
. . . The case is, I was engaged, about the time of the afflicting 
intelligence, [of the death of Mr. Mayow, the father of his corre- 
spondent,] in a poem, where a character such as his is one of the 
most important ; the description of serenity in mature life—of that 
composure which is not the result of indifference—but of the fire, 
fervour, and sensibility of earlier life, subdued and sweetened by 
reflection.” The reader will not fail to recognize in the above 
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extract the features of the good old Pennsylvanian, nor to admire 
that portrait the more, when it is thus seen to be a transcript from 
the warm heart of the poet. 

A few months later we find him in full chase about London, 
hunting for a copy of Jefferson’s “ Notes on Virginia,” “for refer- 
ences and authorities in a work in which I am engaged.” The 
poem was now rapidly approaching to completion. It had been 
read in its unfinished state in a private circle of his friends as early 
as the preceding Christmas. In July, he wrote to a literary friend 
that he had “given some touches of his best kind to the Second 
Part ;” and then adds—‘ I am growing a great deal more sanguine 
about the poem, which shall be out (D. v.) about Christmas.” It 
was not out, however, till early the next spring. 

The appearance of the new poem created a great sensation among 
the author’s numerous personal friends, especially those at Edin- 
burgh. The proof-sheets were sent to Alison, “the man of taste,” 
by whom they were shown to Dugald Stuart, Jeffrey the reviewer, 
Telford, and a few others of the poet’s intimate friends. Alison 
was enraptured, and forthwith returned a letter of strongly ex- 
pressed congratulations. Stuart insisted on reading it first by 
himself; which when he had done, he came back to his company 
“as pale as a ghost, and literally sick with weeping.” Jeffrey 
received this new candidate for public favour with a critic’s 
cautiousness, and examined it with the discrimination of a prac- 
tised reviewer; and though he detected what he deemed several 
slight blemishes and defects, he, nevertheless, commended the whole 
production with more than a critic’s fervour. But Mrs. Stuart 
would not abide the cool criticisms of the reviewer, but insisted 
that the poem was perfect; and instead of confessing that it was 
too short, as had been suggested,—which itself sounded more like 
praise than censure—she declared that she “could not have read 
one page more for the world.” ‘Telford was too deeply concerned 
for the success of the new-comer to be able to satisfy his own judg- 
ment, though he ventured, with great modesty, to intimate his 
approbation; and writing to some of the poet’s London friends 
respecting its reception in Scotland, he suggested that “such un- 
qualified praise will either drive him frantic, or make him complete 
the epic poem on ‘ Bruce,’ which he has threatened before he closes 
his eyes.” 

“ At length, finely printed in quarto, and inscribed to his steady 
friend and patron, Lord Holland, ‘Gertrude of Wyoming’ was intro- 
duced to the public. The first perusal of the poem justified the 
character that had preceded it; and the cordial reception of his 
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heroine formed a bright epoch in the poet’s life. On the same day 
appeared a number of the Edinburgh Review, opening with a brilliant 
article on ‘ Gertrude,’ and the genius of its author. .... The cha- 
racter of genuine poetry, as defined in this critical analysis, is illus- 
trated by many of those striking passages in which the poem so 
much abounds; and in confirmation of the opinion then expressed, 
may now be added the testimony and experience of nearly forty 
years, during which ‘ Gertrude’ has been adding to the number of 
her admirers, and still appears as fresh, and lovely, and intensely 
interesting, as on the day of her first coming out.” 

Criticisms on a production of such a fixed reputation may seem 
quite superfluous; we will, nevertheless, venture a few additional 
observations. The distinguishing characteristic of the poem is its 
tenderness. Though the plot is laid among scenes of blood and 
rapine, the imagery of the whole is rather pastoral than heroic. 
The landscape sketch of the lovely valley is truly Arcadian; and 
though remarkably true to nature, yet such is the poetic charm 
thrown over the whole scene, that it seems rather Paradisiacal than 
earthly. The power of genius to consecrate to taste and the tender 
sympathies of the heart, what else were entirely common, was 
never better illustrated than in the witching air of romance that 
this poem has given to the very name of Wyoming. ‘The eagle- 
eyed critic may indeed detect slight inaccuracies,—sins against 
natural history, and possibly against minor facts,—but ¢here is a 
higher and broader truthfulness pervading the entire poem, that 
commends it to every heart that is capable of appreciating its worth. 

The characters of the principal persons of the drama are sketched 
with the hand of a master. They resemble pictures that seem to 
stand out from the canvass, clear and distinct in their own indi- 
viduality. And what is especially remarkable, and very unusual, 
all the characters are good ones. This contributes largely to that 
tenderness just referred to, and yet it is so managed as not to 
sacrifice the appropriate tone and elevation of the piece. Where 
will three more manly characters be met with than are those of the 
male persons of this poem? And even Gertrude, all gentleness as 
she is, is not destitute of that degree of energy that renders beauty 
itself more attractive. 

The venerable patriarch, Albert, “this gentle Pennsylvanian 
sire,” is the very embodiment of dignified age; where child-like 
tenderness blends with unyielding integrity, and over the whole the 
mellowed radiance of life’s sunset casts its own brightness. Ger- 
trude, the heroine of the tale, is the genuine beau-idéal of rural 
loveliness. Delicate and sensitive in a high degree,—susceptible to 
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every natural and intellectual charm, yet artless and timid as the 
fawns of her own wilderness home, she charms by her intrinsic 
amiableness, and unconsciously steals into the approving sympa- 
thies of every reader. Waldegrave, too, though not so fully de- 
lineated, is a well-sustained character; a youth of high purposes 
of soul; endowed with a vigorous understanding, and adorned with 
varied learning, and the peculiar polish given by extensive obser- 
vation,—brave, ardent, and chivalrous, yet gentle as the dove, and 
as tenderly constant to the object of his youthful attachments. But 
perhaps the best-sustained character of the group is the Oneida 
chief, the man of “ monumental bronze.” 
“A soul that pity touch’d, but never shook ; 
Train’d from his tree-rock’d cradle to his bier, 
The fierce extremes of good and ill to brook 
Impassive—fearing but the shame of fear— 
A stoic of the woods—a MAN without a tear.” 


The attempt to delineate Indian character has often been made, 
and with very uniform want of success. Especially have endea- 
vours to embody the peculiar sentiments of our aborigines in their 
own language been unsuccessful. Here, however, the thing is 
done; and the excellence of the result compensates amply for the 
difficulty of its attainment. The old chieftain, Ontalissi, is a real 
Indian,—no bedizzened and tattooed imitation, lisping a few stiff 
set phrases, mere counterfeits of the “talk” of the sons of the 
forest. His words and figures, his sentiments and philosophy, (for 
he was at once a savage and a philosopher,) are all in character. 
Now he bends with native tenderness to gaze upon “ the little foot- 
prints” of his loved protégée, and anon he rouses his “ flower” 


“To pay with Huron’s blood his father’s scars, 
And gratulate his soul rejoicing in the stars.” 


The closing song of the old chief is worthy of a place among the 
grandest conceptions of genius. Every word is alive with poetic 
inspiration, and every line presents some striking trait of the Indian 
character; while through the whole runs a deep and rich vein of 
the asthetical philosophy of the genuine native American. His 
bosom is heaved with deepest sorrow; yet he may not weep, for he 
is the son of a warrior; but his smothered sorrow shall vent itself 
in vengeance gpon his enemies. Still, he seems half conscious that 
there is a luxury in weeping, though he may not enjoy it; and so 
he commends it to him 


« ____. Whose breath was given 
By milder genii o’er the deep,” 
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since he may weep without offence to his father’s spirit, and with- 
out incurring the reproach of “the Christian host.” The characte- 
ristic gloom of his race again comes over him as he recurs to his , 
own desolate condition,—the common destiny of his people, whe- 
ther leagued with or against the white man,—and he finds even 
vengeance no longer sweet, since there are none of his tribe remain- 
ing to enjoy it with him. But in the gatherings of despair, his 
religious faith supplies the lack of other motives to deeds of daring, 
and to the exercise of his vindictive prowess :— 
“ Even from the land of shadows now, 
My father’s awful ghost appears, 


Amidst the clouds that round me roll, 
He bids my soul for battle thirst.” 


Another characteristic of this poem, and, indeed, of nearly all 
Campbell’s poetry, is equally obvious to the discriminating reader. 
Whether it should be esteemed a blemish or a beauty, we will not 
attempt to determine, but there certainly is a kind of obscurity,—a 
mistiness, hanging over this whole production. Though perspicuity 
is very generally esteemed essential to good writing, yet we are not 
sure that in this case the want of it is not rather an advantage; for 
as the blue vapours of the Indian summer that veils “fair Wyo- 
ming,” give a magic charm to its autumnal landscape, so this 
haziness of the poetical atmosphere may heighten the beauties that 
it half conceals. Through this we may view the whole scene, not 
less certainly, but as in “a fairy perspective,” and apparently 
somewhat removed from the beholder; and here, as elsewhere,— 


“*Tis distance lends enchantment to the view.” 


This, we presume, was wholly undesigned by the poet, whose over- 
scrupulous taste was ill-satisfied with his own best effusions till 
corrected and polished at the expense of both their vivacity and 
perspicuity. He was accustomed to rewrite and condense his first 
sketches till they often became obscure, and sometimes stiff, and 
both these properties are plainly seen, especially in his more elabo- 
rate productions. A poet should never have more taste than genius; 
and, especially as a poet, his self-esteem should exceed his love of 
praise, that he may dare to issue his effusions in their original 
freshness and natural vivacity. 

“Gertrude of Wyoming” was issued during the thirty-second 
year of the age of its author, and evinces a remarkably precocious 
maturity. This seems, too, to have been the culminating point in 
the ascent of the poet’s genius; for though he lived the greater part 
of his entire life-time afterward, yet was his course from this point 
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one of rapid and continuous descent; and through all that pro- 
tracted period of declension he remained little more than the sha- 
dow of his former self. 

In 1810 appeared “ O’Connor’s Child,” a spirited and well-told 
tale—one of a class of compositions in which the writer especially 
delighted. This, too, was a worthy sequel to its more pretending 
predecessor. The Irish legend has all the tenderness of the Penn- 
sylvanian story, with greater intensity of passion, blending in plea- 
sing harmony the strong impulses of love, madness, and despair. 
The pathetic element, however, predominates throughout, and every 
heart is moved to sorrow rather than to fury, while seeing and feel- 
ing that “the flower of love lies bleeding.” 

One other of Campbell’s minor poems requires a notice in 
this review of his works,—“ The Last Man.” ‘This was issued in 
the New Monthly, in 1823, and may be called the last poem of its 
author, for what he wrote afterward was rather verses than poetry. 
This poem has one distinguishing property,—its obscurity, which 
is so studiously and successfully developed that the whole produc- 
tion appears as an embodiment of “the majesty of darkness.” 
Every reader asks, Who and what is this “ Last Man” that is so 
effectually adumbrated by the poet? Is he a sophist, a sage, or a 
Christian? as he seems to exhibit some of the characteristics of 
both of the former two, and yet, in his final song of triumph, he 
identifies himself with the last. ‘These inconsistencies, however, 
all contribute to the chief property and poetical excellence of the 
piece—its obscurity. 

The resemblance between this poem and Byron’s “ Darkness” is 
obvious; and as this last-named was published first, it gave to the 
“Last Man” the appearance of an imitation. But it seems that if 
either poet was obliged to the other, it was Byron rather than 

Yampbell. In a letter to a friend, soon after the appearance of his 
piece, in which he speaks of the resemblance of the two poems, 
Campbell remarks :—‘‘ Many years ago I had the idea of this ‘ Last 
Man’ in my head, and distinctly remember speaking of the subject 
to Lord B.... I am entirely disposed to acquit Lord Byron of 
having intentionally taken my thoughts. It is consistent with my 
own experience to suppose that an idea that is actually one of 
memory may start up, appearing to be one of the imagination.” 
‘this extract is valuable, as a sufficient vindication of the author 
from the suspicion of plagiarism, and also as a felicitous statement 
of a curious but veritable psychological phenomenon. 

Campbell’s life was throughout devoted to literary pursuits ; and 
though the promises of his youth and early manhood were not 
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realized in middle life, yet was he always an able and accomplished 
scholar, especially in the belles-lettres. In 1814 he published 
“Specimens of the British Poets,” in three octavo volumes,—a 
selection that evinces much good taste, and a thorough acquaint- 
ance with that department of English literature. Ten years later, 
he published “'Theodric, a Domestic Tale,” a poem of greater 
extent than any other of his pieces except his two principal ones. 
Upon this he bestowed the most elaborate care, that it might make 
the nearest possible approach to absolute perfection in its kind; 
and as, in other cases, his excessive carefulness left its unfavour- 
able impress upon his works, so, in this, the soul of poetry is sacri- 
ficed to the drapery of verse. ‘Tried by the rules of rhetoric, and 
the art of poetry, “ Theodric” is nearly faultless, and, at the same 
time, it is almost equally destitute of the positive qualities of 
poetry,—a production as unlike the genuine inspiration of the muse 
as a wax figure is less beautiful than the living and breathing 
human form. Indeed, nearly all Campbell’s later productions, 
of which there were many, are little better than lifeless forms, 
negatively faultless, but almost entirely destitute of poetical in- 
spiration. 

Campbell was for some years editor of the New Monthly 
Magazine; and afterward he conducted the Metropolitan for a 
short time. In 1827, and the two succeeding years, he was Lord- 
rector of Glasgow University. During the latter portion of his 
life he devoted his pen to prose writings, and gave to the public 
in succession, biographies of Mrs. Siddons, Shakspeare, Frederick 
the Great, and Petrarch. His other prose works are, “A History 
of the Reign of George the Third,” and “Lectures on Greek 
Poetry.” None of these works add anything to his literary repu- 
tation, and most of them serve only as mementoes of the premature 
decay of his genius. His whole history presents the image of an 
early flowering plant, which in spring-time arrests the admir- 
ing gaze of every passer-by, but presently fades, and remains, 
through summer and autumn, an unsightly stock. The paintul 
truth cannot, and indeed should not, be concealed, that Campbell 
fell a sacrifice to his evil habits, and his towering genius was balked 
in its midway flight by the undue indulgence of his grosser appe- 
tites. He died at Boulogne, in June, 1845, and his body reposes, 
with the ashes of kindred bards, in Poet’s Corner, Westminster 
Abbey. 

Before dismissing this subject, as an act of mere justice, some 
notice should be taken of Campbell as a familiar correspond- 
ent. His memoirs are chiefly made up of these spontaneous effu- 
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sions from the soul; and through them, as it could not be done by 
any other means, do we gain the most complete acquaintance with 
the character of the man. His friendship was ardent, and his ex- 
pressions wholly unreserved ; and he possessed the rare faculty of 
throwing his whole soul into the epistolary sheet when addressing 
any of his numerous personal friends. His letters constitute an 
almost unbroken sketch of his life, and form the best literary his- 
tory of his works; and if they oftei betray both his foibles and his 
faults, they also exhibit his human sympathies, and the unselfish 
generosity of a genuine poet’s heart. .These letters may be studied 
as models of that kind of composition in which it is least of all 
true, that words are designed to conceal the real sense of the soul. 

The most rigid moralist must concede great praise to Campbell 
as an author, however much he may condemn the waywardness of 
the man. Every line of his poetry may be read in a mixed com- 
pany without exciting a blush upon the cheek of the most fasti- 
diously modest; and every sentiment may be presented to the sus- 
ceptible heart of youth’ without danger to the moral character. It 
was his own consolation, when the evening shades of life were upon 
him, that he had written no line that could inflict pain upon any but 
the enemies of mankind, nor seduce even the most wavering from 
the paths of virtue. We believe, indeed, that the perusal of Camp- 
bell’s poems would in most cases be followed by decidedly favour- 
able effects upon the moral character of young persons; while few 
compositions in our language are better adapted to develop a deli- 
cate and correct literary taste. We regret that we have no really 
good American edition of these poems. That of the Philadelphia 
press is the best, and, for the purposes of a plain edition, answers 
very well. But we need an edition in style and dress corresponding 
to the essential value of the matter, and we look to the publishers 
of these volumes of “ Life and Letters” to follow up that publica- 
tion with an illustrated edition of the poetical works of Thomas 
Campbell, as an appropriate companion to their own illustrated edi- 
tions of Milton, Cowper, Thomson, and Goldsmith. 
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Arr. IV.—THE YOUNG MEN OF THE CHURCH. 


‘THE Gospel demands of every human being an unreserved conse- 
cration of body and soul, with all their energies and capabilities, 
throughout the entire period of his probation. In thus claiming for 
God all the services which a mortal man, aided by Divine grace, 
can render, it puts forth a claim upon any peculiar powers, endow- 
ments, or faculties with which he may be providentially endowed 
or intrusted. In asserting its rightful dominion over our entire 
earthly career, it proclaims the Divine right to reign with an undi- 
vided and unrivalled authority over each period of life. Every 
talent is confided to us under the tacit condition that it shall be 
used and improved in accordance with the will and design of the 
great Giver. Days, and months, and years, are added to our exist- 
ence here below, because they supply us with more opportunities 
and advantages for working out our own salvation, and promoting 
the well-being of others; for building up the kingdom of Christ, and 
making manifest the glory of God. For the attainment of these 
high ends, much reliance is placed upon human exertion, and the 
physical and intellectual resources of every age and station are 
tasked to the uttermost. Even the morning of existence, and the 
childhood of religious life, are pressed into this great enterprise. 
“I write unto you, little children, because your sins are forgiven 
you for His name’s sake.” The glow, and out-bursting, joyous grati- 
tude of the new-born soul—the fervours of his “first love””—the 
fresh lustre of his “beautiful garments,” become potent agencies 
for good, and no more pleasant incense than his ever rises up to 
Heaven. 

The mature piety and deep acquaintance with Divine. things, 
which are the result of long experience and habitual communion 
with God, also have their special vocation under the Gospel economy. 
“ write unto you, fathers, because you know Him that is from the 
beginning.” These “old disciples” constitute the link of connexion 
between the existing Christian church and the church of history, as 
well as between the church militant and the church triumphant. 
They are the channels through which the tide of spiritual life has 
flowed down upon us from the ages of the past. They are the de- 
positaries of reverend traditions, and the conservators and models 
of orthodoxy in opinion and purity of life. Without being conscious 
of exercising so high a function, they have made the church what 
it is. Our Christianity, with all its excellencies as well as its im- 
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perfections, has been derived from theirs. It has, no doubt, under- 
gone some modifications. It has, in some. respects, deteriorated 
in our hands. In others, it has grown better; but, as a whole, 
it is a natural and fair derivation from the waning Christian age, 
to which @ new and vigorous religious generation are rapidly suc- 
ceeding. We sometimes unconsciously look upon the company 
of venerable disciples who move in the van of our heavenward 
march, as having really, and to all important ends, accomplished 
their warfare and won the victory. Should all others forsake the 
Saviour, they, we feel quite sure, will never participate in the 
crime, for they have lived unto God till religion has, through grace, 
become a sort of second nature, in which all their habits, and senti- 
ments, and aspirations, and joys have their source and support. ‘T'o 
turn them away from God and the heavenly inheritance must re- 
quire some great moral convulsion. It would be like the annulment 
of the law of gravitation—like thrusting a rolling planet from its 
appointed orb. We do not subscribe to the inamissibility of grace, 
and the inevitable salvation of all souls once regenerated,—and yet 
we firmly believe that these fathers and mothers in Israel will never 
fall. They will abide in the old paths, whoever turns back. They 
remember the days of old. They “know Him that is from the 
beginning.” So long, at least, as they live, there will be true 
witnesses. Their trumpet shall give a certain sound. They are 
living epistles of Christ, which shall continue to be read of all 
men. So long as they constitute a part of the life of the 
church, the church cannot lose its vitajity. While their presence 
and prayers among us will certainly conciliate the Divine favour, 
and perpetuate a holy seed, they reprove our backslidings, and warn 
us of dangers, and recall us to the old landmarks of truth, and ex- 
perience, and duty. ‘ 

Let us thank God for so bright a manifestation of his grace in 
the fathers, who still bless and guide us by their counsels, and in 
the yet large company of mature, established Christians who stil] 
bear the burden and heat of the day. We may yet rejoice in their 
light for a season, and there will be days of mourning when these 
luminaries, so long our guides and exemplars, shall one after an- 
other be exalted to shed their radiance upon brighter, holier regions. 
It will, however, readily occur to the thoughtful reader, that the 
high qualities, in virtue of which aged, mature Christians fulfil 
for the church offices so conservative and salutary, are partially or 
wholly incompatible with the performance of other functions con- 
nected no less intimately with the spread and efficacy of the Gospel. 
Conservatism, which spontaneously clings to the past, is less 
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favourable to progress. Zeal for traditional or hereditary opinions 
or usages is often indiscriminate, and is prone to resist not rash 
innovations and pernicious novelties alone, but needful improve- 
ments. It is no slight calamity that befalls religion and human 
society, when venerable truths and ancient institutions are guarded 
with a morbid jealousy, which rejects new discoveries and salutary 
changes. The church, under such unpropitious circumstances, is in 
danger of losing its power and vitality, and of wasting its energies 
in idle contests for dogmas and forms, which, however true or 
Scriptural, are no longer of any special significance or utility, now 
that their life and spirit have departed from them. And here we 
have occasion to adore the infinite wisdom of the great Head of the 
Church, in employing for its edification such a variety of gifts and 
agencies. In His wonderful economy, men of all ranks and capa- 
cities co-operate harmoniously for the production of a common re- 
sult, each fulfilling his own special and appropriate function, and, at 
the same time, supplying some deficiency, or checking some exagge- 
rated action of his fellow-labourer. ‘The rich and the poor have 
assigned to them their proper sphere, and they contribute not alike, 


. but equally, it may be, to the general weal. The faith, and pray- 


ers, and spotless example of an illiterate or obscure man may con- 
tribute as successfully to the great designs of Christianity as the 
counsels of the sage or the eloquence of the learned. Thus it is 
that “the whole body, fitly jomed together, and compacted by that 
which every joint supplieth, according to the effectual working in 
the measure of every part, maketh increase of the body unto the 
edifying itself in love.” 

For the satisfaction of wants and liabilities which find no 
adequate provision in the fixed ideas and unyielding habits of 
veteran piety, the Gospel makes its appeal to the special endow- 
ments and adaptations of the young. “I have written to you, 
young men, because ye are strong, and the word of God abi- 
deth in you, and ye have overcome the wicked one.” In the 
economy of Divine Providence, youth is endowed with peculiar 
attributes, on which the success of all great moral and social 
interests and enterprises is made dependent. 

I. This responsibility for the well-being of the race, which accrues 
to the young in virtue of their providential endowments, is de- 
volved upon them by an inevitable destiny. They are the predes- 
tined successors of all who now wield moral influence, and all who 
occupy positions of authority and power. They are moving inces- 
santly onward toward this great inheritance, and the flight of years 
makes haste to bring them into contact with burdens and respon- 
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sibilities which they cannot elude or devolve upon others. Those 
who are now young must govern mankind. They must become the 
teachers of the race. They must become the world’s lawgivers, and 
its dispensers of justice. ‘l'hey must manage its material interests 
—must plan and prosecute its improvements and ameliorations— 
must conduct its wars and negotiations—must meet the unseen 
exigencies of the great future. God has provided no other teachers 
for that coming generation, which, in its turn, is destined to occupy 
this great field of action and probation, and to transmit to a still 
later posterity its character—its virtues, and vices, and achieve- 
ments. Were we able to divest this great law of human existence 
of its inefficiency as a hackneyed truism, and clothe it in the fresh- 
ness and potency of a newly-discovered truth, we should need no 
other argument to impress upon the young the duty of diligence 
and faithfulness in their high vocation; for the young, though often 
rash and reckless of the future, are neither selfish nor malevolent. 
They would not thrust themselves upon the inheritance in reserve 
for them without qualifications to preserve and improve it. ‘They 
would not bring back upon the world the ignorance of the dark 
ages, nor reproduce upon the face of civilized society the horrible 
scenes of the reign of terror. They would not tarnish the lustre of 
our national character by deeds of cowardice, treachery, or dis- 
honour. ‘They would not give to the country a race of incompetent 
or profligate statesmen. They would recoil from the thought of 
occupying the pulpits of this Christian land, the strongholds of its 
morality and stern virtues, without the requisite qualifications of 
intelligence and piety. They would not dwarf and taint the public 
mind with a feeble, polluted literature, nor degrade the schools and 
liberal professions to which this great republic looks for the men of 
the future—its orators, its teachers, the guides of its youth, and the 
leaders of its senates. And yet nothing is more certain than that 
these great interests, one and all, look to the present generation of 
young men as their sole hope and resource. Nothing is less a 
matter of doubt than that these potent agencies, on which the well- 
being of a great nation depends, must speedily come under the 
direction of the young men who are now forming their character, 
moral and intellectual—many of them wholly unconcerned about 
that future in which they have so deep a stake, and for which they 
will be held to a responsibility so fearful. 

We should place before the youth of this land only a very humble 
standard of duty and ambition in urging them to such attainments 
as will merely enable them to maintain these institutions and social! 
and moral enterprises in the present state of efficiency and useful- 
Fourtu Seriks, Vou. I11.—6 
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ness. To do less than this would plainly be nothing less than treason 
against our country and common humanity. It cost our fathers 
infinite toil and sacrifices, and precious blood, to raise this country 
to its present position, and to form such a heritage of light, and 
liberty, and glory as they are ready to bequeath to their sons; and 
that young man must be dead to all high aspirations who does not 
burn with shame at the thought of transmitting it to posterity 
enfeebled, or dilapidated. One or two such recreant genera- 
tions would plunge this free and glorious land into the dark- 
ness and wretchedness of its primitive barbarism, and make them- 
selves the reproach of noble ancestors, and the scorn and byword of 
history. But the rising generation cannot even escape this foul 
dishonour of wasting its inheritance, and betraying the sacred inte- 
rests intrusted to it for the benefit of posterity, without high attain- 
ments in knowledge and virtue. Our fathers were a brave, intel- 
lectual, noble race; and they who now sway the destinies of this 
country are educated, vigorous, laborious, enterprising men. The 
land is no doubt cursed with hordes of demagogues and pretenders, 
and its honours are too often bestowed upon the unworthy and 
incompetent. Still, the great body of our legislators, public offi- 
cers, and professional men, are not grossly deficient either in.lite- 
rary attainments or intellectual vigour. There is a Vuleanic energy 
at work in our enterprises of science, and fabrication, and internal 
improvement. A mighty intellectual machinery is concerned in 
bringing forth the products of our vast literature, periodical and 
permanent. Many thousand of fine minds, and well cultivated, are 
labouring incessantly and intensely in our pulpits and schools of 
learning, to promote the moral and mental illumination of the 
people of this great country. We must not undervalue the past, or 
complain unjustly of the deficiencies of the present time. Our 
country has been made what it is, and is kept up to its actual high 
moral and social position, by the strenuous exertion of immense 
capacities and honourable virtues. It will be no easy task for our 
young men to outstrip their predecessors. It will even be well for 
them if they shall be prepared to act the part which awaits them 
without provoking unfavourable comparisons—if they shall acquit 
themselves as well in the sight of their country, of history, and 
of God. 

Something more than this, however, will justly be expected of 
them. It is the glory of the men of the present generation that 
they have improved upon all past ages, and greatly enriched and 
beautified the inheritance which their fathers bequeathed them. It 
will be the undying reproach of i. successors if this full tide of 
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improvement shall be stayed upon their accession to the high places 
of power and responsibility. ‘They will enter upon their career with 
peculiar advantages. The accumulations of past ages constitute 
their resources for new enterprises. The light of rich and varied 
experiments shines full upon their pathway, and the wonderful dis- 
coveries of the last half century constitute the vantage-ground from 
which they are allowed to commence their new career. If with 
facilities so many and so great, unknown to their predecessors, they 
shall do no more than maintain the actual status of the intelligence, 
and happiness, and virtue of the community, they are destined to 
act but an inglorious part.. They ought to contribute to the welfare 
of society such measures of new light, and vivacity, and momentum, 
as will quicken and multiply the energies of every ameliorating 
enterprise. This is their proper function and vocation, for which 
they should diligently equip themselves, as champions whose eyes 
are already fixed upon the arena of the coming conflict. 

The actual state of education, morals, and happiness in a com- 
munity, may be regarded as the true expression of the power of the 
moral and intellectual forces engaged for its improvement. The 
efficiency and usefulness of a church, for instance, are precisely 
what the zeal, purity, and intelligence of its members can make it. 
We may conclude, therefore, that the Christian enterprises of the 
present time must remain stationary, without some new accession 
of moral resources. If the rising generation shall come forward 
with only the same degrees of piety and intelligence that belong to 
their fathers, then the utmost that can be expected is, that the cause 
of religion and humanity shall not retrograde. Progress, under the 
circumstances supposed, is wholly out of the question. The church 
is now barely able to hold its ground against the opposing forces of 
sin and error, or to advance with a tardy step to future triumphs; 
and if it is to be recruited and reinforced by such members and 
ministers only as already wield its destinies, it must remain in 
essentially the same condition, while the accession of even a few 
persons of deeper piety, and stronger faith, and larger views, might 
sweep away the obstacles that retard its progress, and open a 
career of unexampled successes. A single individual of enlarged 
conceptions of duty, and burning zeal for Christ, is sometimes 
able to communicate new spirit to a whole church which has, 
for years, scarcely given a sign of vitality. It had just enough of 
moral power to maintain a bare existence, and resist the pressure 
from without; and now the additional impetus given by one true 
man of God puts everything in motion and triumphs over ob- 
stacles. What victories, then, might we not anticipate, what 
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enlargement for Zion, could the whole host of our young men 
be induced to gird themselves with strength, and enter upon the 
whitening field to which they are called, with something like the 
spirit of primitive Christianity? It would be as a new life from 
the dead. It would be as the birth of a new dispensation. They 
who are ready to perish would revive again, and all the islands 
of the sea would rejoice. 

Manifestly it is such a revival of heavenly charity, and wisdom, 
and apostolic zeal, that is imperatively demanded by the present 
condition of all our social and Christian enterprises. The passing 
era will ever be recognized in history as an age of noble conceptions 
and of great moral convictions. It has planned, and begun to exe- 
cute, godlike enterprises, but it evidently lacks the sinews needful 
for their successful accomplishment. It reels under the burdens it 
has assumed. The existing race of Christians has propagated 
sublime ideas, which it is appointed for their successors to realize 
in sublime achievements. This is in accordance with a great law. 
An age of discovery leads in an age of performance. First comes 
the science, and then its applications to life. The church is well 
furnished with grand ideas. It has on its hands comprehensive 
evangelizing schemes, whose successful accomplishment will usher 
in the millennium. What she now wants is agents to execute them. 
She wants an army of young men, large-minded and large-hearted, 
and deeply baptized into the Saviour’s spirit. This is the great 
want to which all others are subordinate. Let it be supplied, and 
all other obstacles will vanish away. The cause of Christ and 
humanity calls for men—needs men—cultivated, sanctified, self- 
sacrificing, brave men, and it really wants nothing else to the com- 
pleteness of its triumphs. Material resources with which the 
church overflows, only wait for the bidding of lips touched with 
holy fire to call them forth upon the altar of sacrifice. And now 
what Christian young man will endure the thought, that all these 
goodly enterprises for the improvement and salvation of the race 
shall fail or languish for want of worthy champions? The church 
has just now started forth from the ignominious repose of centuries, 
and trembles to recognise itself as charged by Christ with the evan- 
gelization of the world. Shall this work, so nobly begun, fail or lan- 
guish for want of labourers? Is it tolerable to think of, thatthe triumph 
of Christ shall be postponed, and the deadly curse of sin continue to 
blight the hopes of three-fourths of the human race, because we love 
our ease and our money, and because our young men have shallow 
piety and huge ambition? We have discovered that the general 
diffusion of a more thorough and effective common education is 
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absolutely indispensable for a self-governing people, and that what- 
ever else our republic has or lacks, the preservation of freedom and 
happiness without this great reform is an impossibility. ‘The work 
is already begun, and the means for its extension and completion 
are at least partially provided. Will our young men accept of this 
holy trust at the hands of their fathers? Are they ready to offer 
themselves for a service equally commended to their favour by 
religion and patriotism? Good men, who are yet alive, were the 
first to know and proclaim that the exhilarating bowl, which fashion 
had long made indispensable in the high places of society, and appe- 
tite had made the tyrant and the scourge of common life—which 
was fondly kissed by ruby lips, and inspired the eloquence of grave 
ecclesiastics, is an accursed poisoned chalice, which has drugged 
our people with disease, and vice, and damning guilt. This fearful 
truth had nearly succeeded in penetrating the heart of our popula- 
tion, and making its lodgment in the public conscience, when, 
through the weariness of some of its advocates, and the indisere- 
tions of others, the apathy of the church, and the sleepless efforts 
of interested dealers, their deluded victims, and demagogue abettors, 
a paralyzing reaction has befallen the great enterprise, and the 
polluting cup is again brought forth from its hiding-place—again 
sparkles at the feast, and maddens the joyous circle of our youth, 
Are our educated young men prepared to preach up another cru- 
sade, and march in the van of another holy war against this worse 
than the false prophet? Our own favoured land, and the entire 
Christian world, unquestionably labour under great and grievous 
social evils. Our intense and highly artificial civilization does, in 
some of its modes and operations, press with dreadful and almost 
exterminating severity upon the happiness, the hopes, and the virtues 
of large classes of the people. Ignorant quacks, and interested 
pretenders and demagogues, are everywhere prescribing absurd and 
pernicious remedies for this inveterate disease. Religion and edu- 
cation possess the true panacea, and they would enlist an army of 
valiant, wise philanthropists in an enterprise which must fail in 
ordinary hands. Are our young men ready for this good work 
also? Will this call to holy duties be able to make itself heard 
amid the incitements to selfishness and ambition which throng the 
avenues to professional and public life ? 

For the satisfaction of these, and other moral and social wants. 
which press so heavily upon our country and the human race, intel- 
ligent, pious young men are at this moment the only adequate re- 
source. Others, who have a heart for such work, are already 
occupied, and their energies are already fuliy tasked in maintaining 
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these great moral enterprises in their actual state of advancement. 
They look to the young for the succour without which reaction and 
ignominious retrogression will be unavoidable. They boldly con- 
front the foe and keep him at bay, whilst, with every muscle strained, 
they beckon to their sons to “come and help them.” 

Young men alone can be fully adapted to the special exigencies 
of their own times. ‘Those who have been long engaged in any de- 
partment of action acquire habits favourable to success in their par- 
ticular pursuit, which often become disqualifications under a change 
of circumstances, or for new enterprises. ‘The middle-aged pastor 
will generally be found essentially unfit for the new duties and ideas 
of missionary life. He cannot learn strange languages, and inure 
himself to new climates and modes of life. The young man, on the 
contrary, has nothing to unlearn. He is pliable and plastic, ready 
to be moulded into any form of physical and mental activity which 
the exigencies of the times may demand. When the French revolu- 
tion had brought on a crisis in human affairs unknown in the world’s 
previous history, old statesmen and old generals were found uni- 
versally unfit for the new exigency, and supreme power, civil and 
military, passed, as if in obedience to some hidden law, to the 
vigorous hands of Napoleon, and Pitt, and 'Talleyrand, and Wel- 
lington, all young men, who took their character from the crisis, and in 
their turn impressed it upon the times. Several of our great bene- 
volent enterprises, which are rapidly extending their influences to the 
remotest nations of the earth, were projected by young men, while 
they were still under-graduates; and Mills, and Judson, and Newell, 
passed immediately from the schools into the distant lands where 
they laid the foundations of Christian empires. Young men have 
usually been Heaven’s chosen depositaries of new and great ideas, 
and its chosen instruments for effecting beneficent revolutions. 
They soonest hear, and most deeply feel, the appeals of suffering 
humanity, and their character most readily conforms itself to the 
hue and pressure of their era. 

For prudent counsels, and the conduct of grave negotiations, for 
the conscrvation of holy truths and time-honoured institutions, for 
the safe management of the great trusts and established interests of 
human society, we are to look to the serene, unimpassioned wisdom 
of more advanced life; but new and difficult enterprises, and daring 
moral adventures that are without precedent in the memory of the 
aged, must, for the most part, expect to enlist their champions from 
the ranks of buoyant, unhackneyed youth. This is eminently the 
period of mental and bodily vigour and power. The warm blood 
courses bravely through the veins, and every limb and muscle re- 
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joices in action. The bosom swells with high hopes, which disap- 
pointment has not yet chilled with its paralyzing touch. The 
young are wont to place confidence in man, in human improvement, 
in truth, and in the power of endeavour. Experience has not yet 
made them timid, nor broken the spirit of adventure. The future 
rises up before them gorgeous with rich promise, and opulent in 
hidden resources. Religion chastens, but it does not dim these 
vivid conceptions and lofty aspirations of the young. Very often. 
indeed, the discoveries of faith far outstrip and outshine the visions 
of fancy; and what was sheer extravagance in the expectations of 
the natural man, becomes an object of sober atid reasonable pursuit 
with him who has received an endowment of strength from on high. 
It is a great point gained when we can get young men, constitu- 
tionally prone to adventure and activity, who love labour, and fear 
nothing—whose bounding hearts impel them onward, as if conscious 
that to will and to achieve were tasks‘equally feasible—it is a great 
thing to get all these elements of efficiency fairly embarked in some 
holy enterprise in which the smallest degrees of success might 
satisfy the most ardent ambition, and the grandeur and certainty 
of whose triumphs can sustain the spirit of man under all the vicis- 
situdes of hope deferred. Here is found precisely that conjunction 
of circumstances which is most favourable to the highest develop- 
ment of the best qualities of the heart and the intellect. The in- 
spiration of an object divinely sublime, and yet in closest contact 
with ail the benevolent feelings; the prospect of a glorious reward, 
acting without prejudice to conscious, disinterested philanthropy— 
infallible guarantees of ultimate, complete success—offer a combina- 
tion of motives that cannot fail to exalt the human powers to their 
utmost capacity, and even to make ordinary men great. 

In addition to the inspiration of ennobling pursuits acting upon 
the plastic nature and fervent temperament of fresh and buoyant 
life, Christianity furnishes to young men other and peculiar ele- 
ments of strength. “The word of God abideth in them,” and they 
are thus supplied, from the beginning of their career, with rules of 
action and maxims of life perfectly adapted to all their circum- 
stances and wants. It is not necessary to prove that the Bible. 
which is the expression of Divine wisdom, announces to man the 
true method of life. It contains the mind of God, and makes 
known to us the decisions of the highest intelligence. In all mat- 
ters of high moral import it reveals to us, in anticipation of expe- 
rience, those great practical lessons which cannot be learned else- 
where, if at all, but by years of careful observation and laborious 
experiment. Wisdom acquired by methods so tedious and expen- 
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sive, usually comes too late for any valuable purpose, after life has 
been exhausted in fruitless, misdirected endeavours, and its energies 
impaired, and the heart saddened by discouragement and discomfi- 
ture. Life commenced and prosecuted under the infallible guid- 
ance of the Divine oracles, escapes all such retarding influences. 
[ts movements begin in the right direction. Its energies are saved 
from the wear and the waste of unsuccessful essays and of an endless 
empiricism. The character early acquires compactness and solidity, 
and that momentum which is derived from fixedness of purpose and 
singleness of heart. 

There is great advantage in the Divine authority of the rules 
which religion prescribes for the conduct of life. Its announce- 
ments are so many of the decrees of Jehovah, of which it is not in 
human folly to question the wisdom, and to which nothing short of 
absolute madness could hope to offer successful resistance. Obe- 
dience, therefore, becomes thé highest dictate of reason as well as 
of conscience. All the interests of time and eternity are involved in 
a frank, earnest concurrence with these expressions of the Divine 
will. After God has spoken, there are no doubtful questions to 
settle—no wavering probabilities for scrutiny and adjustment. It 
only remains for those who have heard his voice to gird up their 
loins and hasten to the accomplishment of an appointed task. It 
must be obvious to the slightest reflection how much the business 
of life is simplified by this authoritative settlement of doubtful 
questions, and the subordination of all its pursuits to one control- 
ling principle. They who choose to follow other guides, neces- 
sarily lose this powerful element of efficiency. They must often 
hesitate in the choice of their rules of action—they must often 
falter in the pursuits to which they finally devote themselves, and 
often fail in the attainment of their objects, through the insufficiency 
of worldly motives to sustain untiring activity. They hang in 
equipoise, while others, obedient to the Divine lawgiver, advance in 
the race. They stop to reconsider where the demand is strongest 
for acceierated motion. ‘They find the incentives to which they 
have yielded up the direction of life too feeble to sustain them. 
They doubt, under the pressure of toil and weariness, whether they 
have not consulted ambition and avarice at the sacrifice of higher 
interests—whether they may not have thought too little of the 
claims of repose, or too highly of reputation. They discover, too 
late, some lack of congeniality for the scenes or society upon which 
they have been precipitated by levity, or pride, or indolence. 
Above all, will the thought that God is not in all their schemes, 
and that they tend to an issue upon which Heayen’s blessing has 
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never been asked nor promised, often obtrude itself, to relax the 
sinews of effort, and even to sadden the triumphs of success. Such 
misgivings are most likely to come upon the mind in its days of 
doubt and despondency, when the hand is tremulous and the heart 
faint. Just then it is that the Christian most feels the support of his 
principles. “'The word of God abideth in him,” and he travels on 
“from strength to strength.” It is his infallible counsellor in a 
time of perplexity. It assures him of deliverance from all dangers 
and all disasters. It sustains him most completely when all other 
supports confess their insufficiency. Its light is most intense in 
the darkest day, and it raises the loudest notes of victory when its 
devoted champions are borne on their shields from the mortal 
conflict. 

The Christian young man gains another element of efficiency in 
the permanence of the influences under which his character is 
formed. From youth to old age, through all of life’s changes, he 
walks by the same unerring light. His eye is fixed upon one object. 
His pursuits obey one great law, and all tend to a common grand 
result. lLife’s entire energies are concentrated upon a point which 
becomes henceforth the goal of all his efforts and aspirations. 
Lower worldly maxims lose their force and application with the 
progress and mutations of time. The appetite becomes sated with 
enjoyment or paralyzed by age. Disappointment, or the sober 
second thought of experience, dissipates the illusions of ambition. 
Hardly any worldly motive but avarice, confessedly the lowest and 
the worst, is accustomed to maintain its sway to the close of life. 
Failure or change in the ruling principle, necessarily destroys 
unity and continuity of action; and enterprises eagerly begun in 
the thoughtlessness of youth, are abandoned as hopeless or un- 
worthy by sober manhood. The tastes fluctuate. Imagination 
refuses any longer to gild the phantom with which it at first se- 
duced the unwary. With these changes, come changes of purpose, 
and even middle life finds itself unsettled and wavering, shorn of 
its strength in its very prime and unwasted vigour; while the latter 
days of an irreligious life are almost invariably tasteless, unsatis- 
factory, and to all the higher ends of existence absolutely useless. 
Such a life has, and can have, no pervading unity. Its efforts are 
unsteady and fitful, as they needs must be from the variable and 
conflicting impulses of which they are the result. How different 
the history of him who has chosen God for his portion in early life. 
and made the Divine will his one rule of action! “The word of 
Grod, which abideth in him,” is “quick and powerful,” and minis- 
ters an unfailing supply of living, powerful resources. It has a 
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rule of action and a ministration of strong impulses for each period 
and exigency of our earthly existence. Buoyant youth and sober 
manhood it links together in an indissoluble unity of interest, and 
hope, and effort; and it quickens the slow pulses of hoary age with 
prospects more radiant and exhilarating than ever rose before the 
visions of childhood. Now it is chiefly in this steady and unfal- 
tering devotion of the entire life to a single object, that we are to 
look for the secret of all eminent success. It was to this continuity 
and intensity of effort in a single direction, rather than to any spe- 
cial attributes of genius, that Davy, and Cuvier, and others were 
indebted for their eminent achievements in science. For the pro- 
duction of great characters or great actions, there is wanted the 
early adoption of some worthy object of pursuit—its steady prose- 
cution through all the vicissivudes of life, and an earnest, fervent 
temperament, which stirs old age itself with living impulses. How 
completely religion, embraced in early life, satisfies these indispen- 
sable conditions, we have already seen. 

The presence and supremacy of Divine truth which pervades the 
life with an influence so benignant, and produces such strength of 
character and efficiency of action, performs for the young another 
function very noticeable and important. It offers itself as a guide 
and counsellor at a period of life when there exists the strongest 
indisposition to listen to human advisers, and when submission to 
human authority is often deemed incompatible with a manly inde- 
pendence. This tendency to revolt against the admonitions of age 
and experience, is among the most unaccountable of the character- 
istics of young persons—especially of those who are early removed 
from parental control. Every teacher finds in it a chief obstacle in 
the way of a satisfactory discharge of his duties, and it often proves 
a fatal barrier to that moral and mental culture which is the 
proper business of education. Our reference here is not to that 
reckless folly peculiar to low and vicious dispositions, which makes 
a pastime of perpetrating petty crimes and violating good order, 
and slides into vulgar profligacy through the spontaneous tendencies 
of a base and intractable nature. Youths of a more ingenuous cha- 
racter, by no means deficient in good impulses and manly aspira- 
tions, often fall into the delusion of regarding obedience, and all 
manifestations of deference for age and authority, as some reflection 
upon their dignity of character, and an indication of a tame and 
timid spirit. They place their point of honour in violating the 
order which would protect their retired hours from intrusion, and 
in contemning the solicitude and counsels that would encourage 
and guide to mental improvement, and conserve their moral senti- 
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ments and character. They avoid, as a reproach and a stigma, all 
suspicion of recognizing the restraints and reverencing the ordi- 
nances of religion. ‘They are ashamed of having it thought that 
they bear with them some respect for the holy influences of home 
recollections and sympathies—some tender remembrance of mother 
and sisters—some dutiful reverence for the authority and instruc- 
tions of a father. ‘This false honour and false shame too often 
tyrannize over conscience and the heart—prove too strong for the 
love of knowledge and distinction—too strong for the restraints of 
law and morality. We have seen fine young men, endowed with 
genius and high aspirations, in whom this absurd, unnatural con- 
troversy with their own real sentiments, as well as interests, had 
assumed the form of a monomania, directed against every influence 
solicitous to promote their well-being, and restrain them from reck- 
lessness. More distressing cases never occur than such as leave no 
power for good but in a rigid exercise of authority—a remedy little 
adapted to cure, though it may sometimes restrain the folly which so 
pertinaciously revolts against influence, and thinks it dishonour to 
listen to good advice. Religion offers, we think, the only remedy, 
and, in certain temperaments, the early inculcation of its principles 
constitutes the only preventive of the unmanageable evil under con- 
sideration. The fear of God, once established in the mind, will often 
prove an effectual antidote to the bad independence which denies re- 
spect to age and allegiance to authority. The most vaulting ambition 
may not deem it a degradation to do homage to Jehovah. The 
perverted sentiment of honour which spurns the advice of teacher 
and parent, may yet acknowledge that God’s counsels are worthy 
of some respect. ‘The pride that cannot stoop to confess a fault, or 
to avow purposes of amendment, may consent to bow in submission 
to an authority which is confessedly supreme, and to do homage to 
a power too high to provoke envy, or to tolerate disobedience. 

The revival of early religious impressions has saved many a 
reckless youth, who obstinately refused to be guided by any human 
authority or influence. The dupes of bad example and perverted 
sentiments of honour sometimes discover, with surprise, that their 
awakened deference for Divine authority has, without provoking 
jealousy, or wounding their self-love, brought them into perfect 
harmony with laws and restraints against which it had been their 
pride and their business to wage perpetual war. It may be 
affirmed, without qualification, that there is always hope for a 
young man in whom the great truths of religion have made an 
early lodgement. ‘They have a tenacity of life beyond what we are 
accustomed to think of. “The word of God abideth” in the in- 
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structed son of Christian parents, and makes disclosure of its latent 
energies at times and in ways which we least of all anticipate. It 
whispers good counsel, and utters notes of warning in hearts appa- 
rently dead to its influences, and into ears contemptuously closed 
against the most faithful admonitions. How often have our unbe- 
lieving fears in regard to thoughtless, reckless youth, been signally 
rebuked by their sudden and unexpected conversion! How often 
have we seen the graces of a backslidden young man revived again, 
after years of neglect and apparent indifference to Divine things! 
If we are compelled to admit that some cast off the restraints of 
early education, and even of a religious profession, and apparently 
“make shipwreck of their faith,” we are also bound to acknowledge, 
for the honour of Divine grace, that a large proportion of them turn 
again to righteousness. Some good, reviving influence from Heaven 
visits them. Some array of affecting circumstances—some hour 
when tender remembrances come up to mingle with the fears and 
hopes of the future—perhaps the thoughtfulness which an actual 
entrance upon serious, active life forces upon them, is made the 
occasion of a recurrence to holy first principles. The slumbering 
elements of eternal truth then awaken into new life. Repudiated 
conscience trembles into new consciousness and power. ‘The ten- 
der associations of childhood and home—the mother’s tear—the 
family altar—the joyous, holy experiences of Christian fellowship 
and heavenly hopes, rise up before the soul’s eye with the energy of 
a Divine resurrection. All honour to the powerful word, which 
through so many dark months and years slept, but did not die in 
these returning souls. “The word of God abideth in them,” and 
is likely, some day, to make its power known. So strong is the 
evidence of past experience on this point, that we expect young 
men, who have been piously trained, to be converted. We expect 
to hear, if we do not personally witness it, that they who for a time 
yielded to worldly influences and strong temptations, to the dis- 
honour of their Christian profession, have returned again to Zion 
with songs; and our reliance for all this is in the vitality and 
Divine potency of “the word of God.” They may reject it alto- 
gether, but we rather expect impressions so early, so deep, and so 
Divine, to remain permanent and effectual for saving ends. 
Christian young men have won, through the gospel, another vic- 
tory. They have “overcome the wicked one.” He secures a 
mighty advantage for life’s entire career, who, at the outset, solves 
the great problem of his existence. The conflict between good and 
evil, in which the greater number of men pass all their days on 
earth, has formed a fruitful theme for moralists and theologians, 
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Pagan and Christian, ever since the phenomena of man’s intel- 
lectual and moral nature became objects of research and observa- 
tion. Some of the earlier Christian sects, as well as some schools 
of heathen philosophy, believed in the existence of two great prin- 
ciples, a good and an evil principle, engaged in a perpetual conflict 
for dominion over the universe and in the heart of man. Human 
life was exhausted in this terrible struggle, and its happiness or 
misery was very exactly proportioned to the relative ascendency of 
these warring elements. The undecided strife was thought to be 
often transferred to a future state of being, when other ages of 
undefined duration were spent by the soul in struggling onward to 
its ultimate destiny. This theory expresses very accurately the 
usual history of man’s interior life. It does not exaggerate the 
fierceness of the protracted contest here, and only errs when it 
concedes to the hapless victim of an unequal fate another trial 
beyond the boundaries of the present life. The Gospel adopts 
this idea of human life in a modified form. The sore conflict is 
carried on, not between two demons, but between God’s holy law and 
the sinful dispositions of man. It may be prolonged to the hour 
of death, but no “device or work” is done in the region beyond. 
It may be broughf to a successful termination in early life, and 
even “young men” “have often overcome the wicked one.” The 
true Christian idea of this inner conflict is expressed by St. Paul: 
“The flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against the 
flesh.” arly piety puts an end to this doubtful strife, and leaves 
the young man free to enter, with an undivided heart, and un- 
tainted principles, upon the high moral vocation to which his whole 
existence is consecrated, with no evil habits to unlearn—no coun- 
teracting forces to resist—no internal insurrections to suppress 
beyond the infirmities of a fallen, but renovated nature. A career 
of virtue and usefulness, commenced under such auspices, has the 
fairest promise of certain, eminent, complete success. Whoever 
begins life without a settlement of this great preliminary ques- 
tion, with an unsubdued enemy ambushing his every step, has but 
two possible alternatives before him. He must either yield himself 
unresistingly to the foe, and consent to the forfeiture of life’s great 
ends, or, what is more usual, spend his resources in an endless, 
bootless conflict, under conditions that render victory impossible, 
and deprive partial success of all its value. He writhes in a con- 
suming fire, which, though partially smothered, is never extin- 
guished. He never “overcomes the wicked one,” nor ever 
attempts so much, but only to keep him at bay. He is, conse- 
quently, forever in the midst of the conflict of appetite and pas- 
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sion, but never clears his path of enemies farther onward than he 
can reach with the point of his sword. His life is spent in alter- 
nately rolling up the stone of Sisyphus, and starting back from its 
inevitable recoil. As he does not aim at being a thoroughly good 
man, real improvement is impossible, and partial reforms only 
serve to mark his varying gradations in vice. Meantime, his 
inoral diathesis becomes more and more deplorable, by the lowering 
of his principles, by the growing obtuseness of his moral senti- 
ments, and by the imperceptible formation of habits that strengthen 
the tendency to evil by something like the sanction of an organic 
law. ‘The sort of moral progress which we are attempting to por- 
tray is illustrated by familiar phenomena of a student’s life. 

The ingenuous youth who holds himself obliged in conscience, 
and in all manliness, to make the best use of his opportunities for 
improvement, soon finds the performance of his duties eary and 
agreeable. Every day’s industry and perseverance add to the 
facility and comfort of his progress, and he speedily attains to such 
feelings and habits that it would cost him a struggle to omit a 
duty. An hour spent in sleep, which ought to be devoted to im- 
provement, wounds his self-respect, and really becomes a source of 
more annoyance than all the mental efforts of a®month’s toil in the 
study and the recitation-room. Such a student, it is obvious, must 
soon find himself within the range and action of impulses that 
ensure the highest mental improvement, while they quite disarm all 
petty temptations to indolence and irregularity. Another enters 
upon the scholastic career with lower, though not with dishonour- 
able aims. He satisfies his sense of obligation and self-respect by 
such a performance of scholastic tasks, and such attention to order, 
as may leave a convenient margin for self-indulgence, and yet not 
be quite incompatible with proficiency and respectability. This 
theory of the student-life seldom fails to produce in practice an abun- 
dant growth of evils, and to lead to the ultimate forfeiture of the 
chief benefits of education. As some duties are to be neglected, 
each, in its turn, becomes a candidate for repudiation. As some 
liberties are to be taken, the mind is thrown upon the comparison 
of all minor irregularities, in order to make its selection judicious in 
number and kind—in time and degree. A few months passed 
under the auspices of such a code of scholastic morals usually 
stamp their complexion upon the whole college-life. The indolence 
and the irregularity, from being occasional, become habitual. ‘They 
come to be regarded as privileges and enjoyments, and studious 
industry a burden and a bondage. What can be wrested from the 
claims of industry and order is won for pleasure and social enjoy- 
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menis, the rest is a painful sacrifice to necessity. In the end, the 
performance of duty inflicts a pang, and the period of education 
becomes a weariness to the flesh, too often a preparatory discipline 
for an unsuccessful, unhonoured subsequent career. 

An illustration borrowed from the moral, rather than the mental, 
aberrations of the young, inculcates the same lesson in another 
form. A young man leaves the safeguards of home and of pa- 
rental supervision, alive to all the seductions that beset his new 
and exposed career, and ambitious of forming a pure and lofty 
character. It is a wise, and not an unusual measure of precaution 
which he adopts, when he arms himself with high resolves, and 
sometimes with a formal pledge, against every approach toward 
deadly evils, from which he is purposed to keep his morals pure. 
From every circle and every incitement which might lead to the 
violation of his vow he stands aloof, and writes accursed upon 
every inebriating cup. In this position he stands secure, defended 
by an impregnable bulwark. He “has overcome the wicked one” 
by a single manly resolve. Appetite itself quails before decision 
of purpose, and the brave youth pursues the quiet tenor of his way 
hardly more exposed to the vice of intemperance than to commit 
theft or suicide. His associate is skeptical in regard to the dan- 
ger, and scorns the cowardly precaution against himself. He 
does not intend to be intemperate, and still less to betray a sus- 
picion of the strength of his own virtue. He will naturally test the 
value of his reserved rights by their occasional exercise. Bash- 
fully at firet, infrequently, stealthily, and only on fit occasions, and 
in reputable company, does he become initiated into mysteries over 
which not the songs and merry conceits alone shall be poured forth, 
but bitter tears and unavailing penitence. ‘The restraints, mean- 
time, which respect for public opinion or the dread of exposure 
impose, and the reproaches of a condemning conscience, constitute 
a serious drawback upon the pleasure of unlawful indulgence, while 
the ever-sinking scale of virtue, which honour, fear, and shame 
incite him to uphold, is maintained at its actual elevation by efforts 
of self-denial a thousand times more difficult and painful than it 
would cost to smite down the demon appetite, and at once deliver 
the falling spirit from its degrading bondage. It should be remem- 
bered, too, that this struggle to keep out of the lower depths of 
degrading vices by those who, in spite of all warning, resolve to 
disport themselves along the steep declivities that lead to the 
inevitable abyss, is not a struggle for virtue, nor entitled to any of 
its immunities or rewards. Every manly effort to break away from 
the power of a bad habit, and ascend to the dignity of a pure life, 
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is likely to improve the moral sentiments, and evolve some new 
moral force. Such an attempt, made in the integrity of the soul, 
always has in it a redeeming element, and even unsuccessful efforts, 
a thousand times repeated in the same spirit, never wholly lose 
their virtuous character. But he who proposes to do homage to 
honesty, or temperance, or chastity, or truth, or any other virtue, 
to a certain extent only, commits a crime against all real virtue by 
the hybrid conception. He fairly takes upon his conscience the 
guilt of all the degrees of vice from which a selfish prudence alone 
restrains him; and we may be sure that he only waits to obtain the 
consent of some low interest, or to secure guarantees or indemnity 
against some anticipated injury, in order to do all the evil from 
which any motive lower than the fear of God and the love of right- 
eousness now restrains him. Of all the villanies committed under 
the sun, we most indignantly condemn the cautious, well-considered 
devices of a cool, forecasting man who aims to secure just so many 
of the gains of dishonesty as he can, and escape the disgrace and 
the penalty of detection. The morality of this righteous judgment 
is justly applicable to all those whose theory of life allows them to 
stop in the career of virtue whenever it becomes too rough and 
arduous, and to drink of the cup of vice till they get too streng a 
taste of its nauseous or its poisonous dregs. These are bad men— 
not only to the full extent of all the virtues which they discard on 
vicious principles, but also by the full measure of those which they 
practise from low and corrupt motives—not only to the extent 
of all the vices in which they unscrupulously indulge, but also by 
the whole number and degree of those which their hearts approve, 
and from which they reluctantly refrain from no higher sentiment 
than cowardice or cunning. In the sight of God, and of sound 
ethics, there is no such thing as partial virtue or piety in the man 
who has resolved to reserve to himself the practice of certain degrees 
of vice or sin, such as he may deem consistent with convenience or 
a good name. It is no doubt highly expedient to sin with modera- 
tion. Unlawful pleasure may be prolonged by subtracting some 
degrees from its intensity. ‘They who never even aspire to “ over- 
come the wicked one,” may have good reasons for subjecting his 
acknowledged authority to certain limitations; but the compact 
that imposes these checks, and settles the conditions, betrays col- 
lusion with the foe, and is treason against God. True virtue and 
piety begin when all compromises with sin are at an end, and when 
the soul has pledged itself to unconditional obedience and devotion. 
Life begun and prosecuted under the sanction of so high a conse- 
eration, cannot prove a failure. Dark days may lower over its 
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pathway. Sore struggles may be appointed as tests of sincerity, 
and for the discipline of those who aspire to do the bidding of God 
in a higher sphere, but for ultimate discomfiture, there is no place 
in such a career. The spirit in which the enterprise is conceived 
is a pledge of success. Its lofty aims bring it into alliance with 
unfailing, Divine resources. 

In passing on to apply some of the practical lessons suggested 
by this discussion, we sha!! transpose the order of its topics, and 
accept our first theme o! exhortation from the conclusion of the 
argument,—“ Overcome tic wicked one.” Lay the foundation of 
success in all the moral and intellectual enterprises to which con- 
science and your own generous aspirations invite you in a de- 
cisive, unqualified, instantaneous renunciation of every bad or 
doubtful habit, and in a brave, unreserved, immediate, life-long 
devotion to every virtue and every duty to which you are held by 
any obligation, Divine or human. ‘To young men, far more than to 
middle life or old age, is applicable that startling passage of Holy 
Scripture, “ Behold, now is the accepted time; behold, now is the 
day of salvation.” Genuine conversions are always sudden. 
Visible progress in virtue may be slow, and its beginning inap- 
preciable; but the hour which witnesses the entrance of the new 
principle, and plants the germ of a new life, constitutes a well-de- 
fined era in the moral history of a man, as well as a memorable 
crisis in his moral character. The vacillations that precede, and 
the struggles that sometimes follow the moment consecrated by 
high resolves and heavenly grace, may be remembered as parts of 
the same period of doubtfulness and darkness, but they are histo- 
rically distinct, and lie on opposite sides of the great turning-point 
in character and destiny. Whoever would reform his life, and 
“turn from the power of Satan unto God,” must begin by having 
faith in his own deliberate purpose, formed in the fear of the Lord. 
and in reliance upon heavenly grace. Such a purpose is the start- 
ing-place of every successful enterprise of virtue and improve- 
ment. Let the young man who aspires to become either vir- 
tuous or wise, take his position on this high vantage-ground. Let 
him inquire, if he has not brought with him to the present moment 
some unsatisfied convictions of duty, and purposes of reform and 
improvement, which as yet have found no realization in the daily 
life? We need not admonish him that the tendency, the error, the 
sin, which now has but a feeble hold upon him, and will readily 
yield to the corrective foree of virtuous resolution and manly 
effort, speedily makes for itself an impregnable stronghold in the 
inveteracy of habit, and is thus enabled to bid defiance to all ordi- 
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nary reformatory endeavours. These incipient vices make haste to 
expand into prolific sources of evil, and to pour their polluting 
“veams into the tide of life. It has long been with us an esta- 
blished opinion, that the majority of educated men pass through life 
shorn of half their strength for want of a symmetrical, well-ex- 
pressed mental and moral development. Hardly less considerable 
is the proportion of young men engaged in a career of education, 
who forfeit its chief benefits, and go forth unfurnished for the de- 
mands of life, just because they will not be at the pains of correcting 
petty faults before they become habits, and of forming a virtuous, 
manly, vigorous character, at the only time when such an achieve- 
ment is possible. Some minds pertinaciously resist all attempts to 
ingraft more liberal ideas and elevated sentiments, more refined 
tastes, and more graceful manners upon their original stock. No skill 
or assiduity of the teacher is able to eliminate the provincialisms 
and vulgarisms of their spoken and written language, to correct an 
unnatural tone, or reform an ungainly attitude or gesture. No 
friendly converse can lure them away from the deteriorating, vul- 
garizing associations and affinities to which they yield up body and 
soul, from the moment they cross the threshold of a place of educa- 
tion. A few weeks or a few months of vigilant self-inspection and 
yielding docility, of vigorous resolution and manly effort, are 
sufficient to correct such faults and supply such deficiencies, and to 
purify the literary neophyte from the grosser elements derived from 
careless training or unfortunate associations; but this is a price 
which he can never be induced to offer for improvements indispen- 
sable alike to the success and respectability of his chosen career. 
We dwell the more at large upon this lower and less important 
aspect of a great practical evil, not only because we would make 
manifest the baleful tendency of an error into which many fall with 
little forethought of consequences, but because we have here a pal- 
pable and unsuspected illustration of its higher moral bearings. 
We readily condemn the folly of the reckless youth who resolves to 
carry with him into life all the bad tastes, and vulgar sentiments, 
and coarse manners, and low habits which he brought to college, as 
well as all that the worst associations of a college can impart to 
him. What shall we say, then, of him who, with equal levity, 
passes through this forming period, not of life only, but of being, 
disfigured with moral blemishes, and making no effort to deliver the 
soul from the vicious habitudes and hateful malformations that are 
to be the burden and dishonour of its entire existence? It is by 
temptations as feeble, and for indulgences as worthless, as any that 
ever blinded and enthralled the victim of indolence and degrading 
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impulses, that many a thoughtful and high-minded young man con- 
sents to a forfeiture of all good hopes, and thwarts the great designs 
of Heaven’s mercy in behalf of his soul. It is because he will not 
allow grave care to cloud the enjoyments and disturb the occupa- 
tions of the present moment, that he goes on from year to year pre- 
ferring dreams to realities. It is because he lacks the nerve to 
interfere with illusions which he knows can only deceive and ruin 
him, that he madly trifles with imperishable interests, and braves 
whatever there may be of danger in God’s wrath, when provoked to 
the uttermost by a guilty man. Who can hope to break the spell 
by which “the wicked one” holds such a man in vile durance? 
Who to gain his audience for the sober lessons of truth? And yet 
he must pause and think—he must struggle and break his bands 
asunder—he must smite his enemy with a deadly stroke, or pre- 
pare for evils which an archangel’s intellect cannot compute. 
This series of postponements must soon be exhausted, and that 
last hour come in which even prayer and a soul-struggle cannot be 
of any avail. Under such conditions, it is not like a man to shrink 
from this inevitable crisis. Young man, fear to plunge into life 
with life’s great problem unsolved. You venture out upon a bot- 
tomless sea with a millstone hung upon your neck. Subdue the 
enemy within your own bosom, and then may you go with a whole 
and a brave heart into the great conflict before you. You would be 
strong, valiant men, fit for worthy enterprises. Begin this great 
conflict of life by trampling Satan under your feet. Make alliances 
with God, and holy men, and good angels, and you shall win the 
field. ‘To-day, if ye hear his voice—to-day, if you will be wise or 
strong, “harden not your heart.” 

II. Let the word of God abide in you. ‘Treasure it up in your 
heart as an unspeakably precious deposit. God hath bestowed 
upon you no better gift. It is the expression of his own ineffable 
wisdom. He sent you into this world of trial a stranger and a pil- 
grim; and this is the infallible guide which he ordained for your 
safety and salvation. Follow it implicitly. Obey it reverently. 
Listen to the oracles Divine with profound, absolute devotion.  ‘l'o 
profess faith in the Bible as the veritable word of Jehovah, and, at 
the same time, to withhold obedience, involves a gross inconsistency 
peculiarly unworthy of a rational, intelligent man. Without dwell- 
ing further upon the moral aspects of such a delinquency, we com- 
mend a reverent and habitual recognition of the “word of God” as 
the source of mental power, and an incomparable auxiliary to great 
intellectual achievements. It has been said, most erroneously, by 
a great ethical writer, that when a course of right action has become 
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habitual, it is no matter how soon the reasons for its adoption are 
forgotten. On the contrary, it is a radical defect in mere habitual 
virtue, that it speedily degenerates into dull, irksome routine, and 
gradually loses the vitality and earnestness which are essential to 
all high performance. For this paralyzing tendency there is in 
most constitutions no remedy but what may be supplied by the 
power and permanence of the actuating motive. So long as the 
mind is kept under the influence of strong and predominating con- 
siderations and interests, its energies are likely to be kept in full 
play, and neither habit nor old age can dry up the sources of its 
vigour and activity. We know of no mental habitude more 
favourable to the full development and lasting efficiency of the 
intellectual powers than that of keeping the soul in perpetual con- 
scious communion with its highest sources of activity. It is an 
inspiring, as well as a hallowing thought, that we are performing a 
part assigned to us by the Divine wisdom, and in accordance with 
God’s own specific directions. Something of a Divine influence, 
we had almost said of the divinity itself, rests upon and pervades 
that mind which derives its maxims, and imbibes its spirit, from 
Heaven’s living oracles. ‘“ Whosoever drinketh of this water shall 
never thirst—it shall be in him a well of water, springing up into 
everlasting life.” Once enthroned as the supreme arbiter of human 
pursuits, the word of God is able completely to harmonize the 
soul’s jarring, conflicting impulses, and to bring the emotional and 
moral nature of man into fraternal alliance and co-operation with 
the understanding. The sublime principles and sublimer hopes 
which it supplies become incorporated with a new life, of which 
every purpose, and plan, and effort, is instinct with a power more 
than human. The indwelling monitor, heeded thoughtfully and 
reverently obeyed, grows to be the source of all genial aspirations 
and joys, as well as of authority. Obedience to such a rule of life, 
begun early, and carried out in all of life’s pursuits, consciously and 
cordially, inspires our entire earthly career with something like the 
buoyancy and freshness of perpetual youth. It supplies an anti- 
dote for distaste and discouragement—it supplies all needful re- 
sources against the day of defeat or disaster, by making God a 
partner and co-worker in all our enterprises. It is the only expe- 
dient known either to philosophy or experience for furnishing with 
an adequate supply of cheering, invigorating motive, the rapidly 
approaching period of sere and sapless old age. The young man in 
whom the word of God abideth and reigneth, has discovered the 
fabled herb which cures the fell disease of age, and beautifies and 
refreshes the soul with perpetual youth. “He shall be like a tree 
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planted by the rivers of water, that bringeth forth his fruit in his 
season; his leaf also shall not wither, and whatsoever he doeth 
shall prosper.” 

Finally. “I write unto you, young men, because ye are strong.” 
Bodily and mental vigour belong to the young, as physical attri- 
butes. Their energies are fresh and unwasted. They plan cou- 
rageously, and execute with a strong hand. These are spontaneous 
tendencies of youth, and they indicate very intelligibly the duties 
of this period, so important in the history of human life. “Re- 
joice, O young man, in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in 
the days of thy youth.” Be strong. ‘“ Whatsoever thy hand find- 
eth to do, do it with thy might.” Make the most of the powers 
intrusted to you. Cultivate the habit of doing your best in all 
your undertakings. Put your highest energies in requisition. 
Summon to your aid the strongest impulses which the enterprise 
in hand is entitled to enlist in its favour. You are a student. 
Strive to go to the bottom of every subject of investigation. Aim 
at nothing less than a thorough knowledge of every author and 
every branch of science to which you direct your attention, less for 
the scholarly acquisitions which it ensures, than for the mental 
habits it induces. Accustom yourself to superficial study and 
negligent investigation, and you soon become incapable of any 
other. The mind speedily learns the bad art of being satisfied 
with this degraded standard of performance, and of thinking well of 
its mean attainments. It ceases to know, or even to suspect, that 
there are depths beyond the measurements of its own short line, 
and in the very profoundness of its ignorance grows conceited, and 
egotistic, and flippant. Some years consumed in scholastic pur- 
suits, conducted on such a plan, are likely to establish mental 
habits utterly incompatible with any masculine development or 
honourable achievement in after life, just as the prisoner, long con- 
fined to his cell, loses the power of vigorous and graceful locomo- 
tion, or as the invalid, bed-ridden for half a lifetime, never afterward 
aspires to do more than creep softly along covered piazzas and 
shady alcoves. On the contrary, earnest, vigorous intellectual 
effort soon becomes easier than any other, because it rallies the 
mind’s best powers, and is sustained by its strongest impulses. 
Such occupation is always pleasant, because distastes and igno- 
minious sloth fly from the presence of a manly, vigorous movement ; 
and honourable success, which earnest, brave endeavour never fails 
to secure, is itself an independent source of interest and satisfac- 
tion perpetually renewed. 

We would inculcate the same doctrine in regard to all of the 
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occupations in which an educated young man is likely to engage. 
Never enter upon any pursuit or profession which you do not deem 
worthy of your attention; and when your career is once resolved 
upon, devote to it your undivided energies. Aim at the highest 
excellence. Do your best. Some departments of professional life 
present stronger incitements than others to this generous outlay of 
earnestness and endeavour. The urgent competition of the bar, 
and the fact that its efforts are usually made in the presence of 
learned judges and advocates, who would uot fail to detect and 
expose empty pretensions, afford, perhaps, the best guarantee 
against indolence and superficial attainments—a guarantee, how- 
ever, which has not been able to exclude from the forum a con- 
siderable number of incompetent men. The physician performs his 
functions in a more private sphere, and, for the most part, in the 
presence of unprofessional spectators, where it is more easy to 
make pretension and bluster pass for science. The danger of being 
content with superficial attainments, and of falling into habits of 
mental lethargy, is proportionably increased, and with it the need 
of moral incitements to a faithful and wise discharge of duties as 
important and sacred as any which do not more directly act upon 
the moral and intellectual interests of man. 

It is worthy of especial observation, that those professions which 
are most intimately concerned with the highest interests of the 
race, are more than others remote from the operation of ordinary 
worldly motives, and to a greater extent left to the power of con- 
scientious and religious considerations. This is eminently the case 
with teachers of youth, whose functions are never effectively per- 
formed without such a degree of professional enthusiasm, or of con- 
scientious devotion to duty, as will supply the resources of strong 
impulses and unfailing earnestness. The man who has nothing to 
bring to these duties but so much work for so much pay—who re- 
tires satisfied when he has read his lecture, and made his criticisms, 
and recorded delinquencies, may be pronounced wholly unfit for the 
responsibilities of a profession which acts upon mind. He might 
become a respectable artisan or labourer, but not a teacher of 
youth. He is not fit to be trusted with the culture of intellect. 
He does not sympathize with its wants or destinies. Whoever 
rightly comprehends these will shrink from the responsibilities of 
the teacher’s profession, or he will labour to satisfy them with all 
the solicitude that a sense of personal and religious obligation can 
inspire. He wili habituate himself to reflect that he is engaged in 
making impressions that must remain ineffaceable and immortal— 
that he is giving to mind such developments and tendencies as it 
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shall bear with it through eternity—that no other man can correct 
his mistakes, or supply his deficiencies, or atone for his faults. 
What he does, must remain forever essentially unchanged ; what he 
neglects to do, will remain undone. Even professional enthusiasm, 
without this higher sense of the moral relations of his calling, will 
prove an insufficient incitement to fidelity to the claims of duty. 
It may ensure all due attention to pupils of quick parts and aspir- 
ing minds, but this is precisely the class which has least occasion 
for the teacher’s aid. The less gifted, the tardier mind, the timid, 
the thoughtless, and even the indolent youth, has claims upon the 
teacher not less sacred, and the untiring zeal, and patient, conscien- 
tious fidelity with which he applies himself to the self-denying work 
of developing such minds, so far as they are susceptible of improve- 
ment, and of doing his best with every individual committed to his 
instruction, constitutes the highest test of excellency in his vocation. 
Whoever is above or below this toilsome detail—whoever does not 
think any sane mind, made immortal by its God, worthy to engage 
his solicitude and his labours—has no special calling to the work of 
a teacher. He may win a reputation by his success with apt, am- 
bitious pupils; but his negligence, impatience, contempt for others, 
who are also to be trained for eternity, intellectually as well as 
morally, and the scantiness of whose resources the more urgently 
demands a painstaking culture, are offences against humanity and 
morality, which it would not be easy to characterize by epithets too 
strong. We dwell the more earnestly upon this topic, because a 
very considerable proportion of our educated young men engage 
either for a season or permanently in the business of teaching, and 
we would inspire them with a deep sense of the responsibilities 
they perhaps too inconsiderately assume. We would encourage 
them to enter upon this work with enlarged views and the most 
Christian purposes. It ranks next to the Christian ministry in its 
intimate relations with man’s highest interests, and in the dignity 
of the greatest usefulness. More properly, it is itself a Christian 
ministry, co-operating with the Gospel in exalting the human family 
to intelligence and purity, and in fitting men for the joys and occu- 
pations of heaven. Lower views than these of the teacher’s function 
will prove too feeble to sustain his vigour and fidelity under the 
trials and distastes incident to his vocation, and to resist the 
temptations to discouragement and relaxed effort, which perverse- 
ness, indolence, and inaptitude will never fail to supply; while the 
consciousness of toiling, not with the low ambition of qualifying a 
few more gifted pupils to acquire distinction in literary or profes- 
sional life, but with the holy purpose of preparing all, according to 
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the measure of mental capacity bestowed upon tMem by the Creator, 
for the destinies of their endless being, is likely to prove an unfail- 
ing source of encouragement and strenuous activity. 

In conclusion, we apply the teachings of this discussion to the 
Christian ministry. All who aspire to this holy function, our argu- 
ment admonishes to come to its toils prepared to put forth the 
highest mental and moral energies with which nature, study, and 
the grace of God have endowed them. Here, more even than in 
any secular pursuit, success is proportioned to the spirit of conse- 
cration and self-sacrifice in which the work is done, rather than to 
the measure of native or acquired endowments. Such a spirit, 
however, supposes the most earnest endeavours to acquire quailifi- 
cations for usefulness no less than earnestness in the use of them. 
It breathes itself forth in the preparations of the closet no less than 
in the efforts of the pulpit. God has joined these things together, 
and the man who presumptuously puts them asunder does it at the 
certain peril of his usefulness, no less than of his reputation. That 
Divine grace which, beyond all controversy, is the great element 
of saving power, does, with great uniformity, co-operate with the 
clearest, strongest, and most earnest inculvation of truth; while 
the preacher whose thoughts are feeble, puny, and obscure, and 
uttered heartlessly, is never likely to be honoured with a sanction 
which might be mistaken for Heaven’s approbation of ignorance or 
indolence. ‘The church has never more reason to be ashamed than 
of ministers who no longer try to preach well—who only go to 
their study to read newspapers and periodicals, and have nothing 
fresher and better for the pulpit than the dry, cold fragments of 
oft-tasted feasts, or the yet more refuse and unwholesome viands 
which the troublous agitations of the moment are able to galvanize 
into some of the lower forms of life. It is wonderful that the least 
spark of piety should not deter men from bringing such cheap 
offerings before God. And yet one often hears such moral enormi- 
ties justified and defended on something like logical and Christian 
grounds. The minister should not be forever pressing upon his 
highest notes. He should guard against the danger of exciting 
expectations which he will not be able, without much inconve- 
nience, to satisfy. It is not quite compatible with humility to 
labour so incessantly after uncommon thoughts and classical ex- 
pressions. ‘The minister must come down to the common mind if 
he would not lose the sympathies of his audience. The most com- 
mon argument of all—it betrays an overweening confidence in 
human effort, and too little sense of dependence upon God, to lay 
so much stress upon great sermons. These truisms must all essen- 
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tially fail of sheltering laziness and folly under their philosophic or 
saintly garb, since in so far as they are of any application to the 
subject, they are embraced by the rule which ever demands of the 
preacher’s hands the best effort he is able to make. It is great 
folly, as well as great arrogance, to talk of coming down to the 
popular mind. The sort of slip-shod, meaningless preaching to 
which we have adverted, is beyond all other human performances, 
incomprehensible by a popular assembly which grasps with ease 
and spontaneous intuition the luminous thoughts, and terse, clear 
argumentation and analysis of a really intelligent, earnest man. 
There is contagion in the movement of his spirit, and the hearer 
drinks in the deep import of his words without a tithe of the labour 
it costs to sift the eddying chaff of an empty, unimpassioned mind. 
The objection with which we are dealing takes it for granted that a 
sermon, which is the product of thoughtful, studious hours, must be 
dark with tantalizing metaphysics, or with turbulent scholastic or 
transcendental jargon, as if the man who thinks most vigorously, 
and prepares most carefully and systematically, were not more 
likely on that account to speak intelligibly. The theory suggested 
by our subject, as well as by every rational view of the Christian 
ministry, is not over-solicitous about the production of great, or 
learned, or highly-finished, or eloquent sermons; but it does im- 
peratively demand that every preacher of the Gospel should put 
forth his utmost energies both for preparation and for performance 
—that he keep his soul all alive to the sacredness and fearful 
responsibilities of his calling—that he shun as a fatal, damnable 
dereliction, a negligent, perfunctory ministry, which satisfies itself 
with decent, easy routine, and deems it no offence to bring into the 
Divine presence a maimed sacrifice, that costs neither study nor 
prayer, and conciliates the favour of neither God nor man. So far 
as results are concerned, the measure of capacity or learning is of 
infinitely less importance than the spirit in which the work is done. 
God does unquestionably employ in his vineyard a great variety of 
talents and attainments, and he honours every man according to 
the fidelity and spirit of consecration with which he fulfils his mis- 
sion; but there is no place for the idle—none for those who are 
only half awake—none for those who are not prepared to “make 
full proof of their ministry,” who are not of a fervent spirit, ready 
to endure hardness, or bonds, or death, for Christ’s sake. 

It is a source of unspeakable satisfaction, that, in defiance of ever- 
multiplying temptations to worldliness and ambition, so many of 
our educated young men are devoted in purpose to this sacred 
calling. Let them be entreated to remember well that the Chris- 
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tian ministry is not a work for drones. “Be ye strong.” “Quit 
yourselves like men.” Make your sacrifices in a liberal, magna- 
nimous spirit. Hold no base parleying with flesh and blood. Ask 
of the Crucified, “ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” and let the 
responsive oracle be henceforth the law of your being. Q rejoice 
to lay your talents, and your scholarship, and your life at the foot 
of the cross! “I write unto you, young men, because ye are 
strong.” By the grace of God you can achieve something worth 
living for. Be ever mindful of what Divine resources are at the 
command of your prayer of faith. Seize upon them all, and con- 
secrate them all to the service of Him “who hath loved you, and 
given himself for you.” Shun no labour—no sacrifices. Give the 
best of your life, of your learning, of your genius, and your elo- 
quence, if you possess them, to Him from whom you have received 
much more than all of these. You will be enriched by what you 
give. You will be made strong by the efforts you shall put forth. 
Such a consecration opens the way to the only true distinction. 
The only ambition worthy of a Christian scholar here finds its 
appropriate field of display. 





Art. V—THE INCARNATION. 


1. God in Christ: Three Discourses delivered at New-Haven, Cambridge, and Andover, 
with a Preliminary Dissertation on Language. By Horace BusHney. Hart- 
ford: 1849. 

2. The Doctrine of the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ, in its Relation to Mankind 
and to the Church. By Ropert Issac WitBerForcE, A. M., Archdeacon of 
East Riding. London: 1848. 

3. Theophany ; or, the Manifestation of God in Jesus Christ. By Ropert TurnBut. 
Second edition. Hartford: 1849. 

4. The Person and Work of Christ. By Ernest Sartorius, D. D., General 
Superintendent and Consistorial Director of Kénigsberg, Prussia. Translated 
by C. S. Stearns, A.M. Boston: 1848. 

5. Letters on the Eternal Sonship of Christ. By Rev. W1tt1am BeaucHamp, with 
an Introductory Essay, by Leroy M. Lee, D.D. Charleston: 1849. 


‘TE Person and Work of Christ is emphatically the great theological 
question of the age. Underlying the whole fabric of Gospel truth, 
it has to do with the faith, the experience, and the hopes of all 
Christians. Interwoven as it is with all the doctrines and insti- 
tutions of religion, it seems to constitute a part of each, or rather 
the grand centre from which they all radiate. In itself a question 
of paramount importance, it infolds all the minor questions of 
revelation and religion. The apostle terms it the “great mys- 
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tery of godliness; God manifest in the flesh.” This is the sub- 
lime mystery of our holy religion. Our faith centres in it; our 
hope clings to it; and our very yearnings of soul impel us on- 
ward in humble effort to comprehend its majesty and glory. So 
long, then, as this sublime mystery stands in the gateway that 
opens to heaven, and mortals are looking and hoping to enter by 
“the door,” this question must open freshly before the successive 
generations of men. From the very nature of the case it must 
always be mooted and discussed in every succeeding age, as it has 
been in every past age; unless, indeed, humanity shall succeed in 
fathoming the unfathomable mysteries of the Godhead—the finite 
grasp and encircle the Infinite. 

But circumstances have given at the present time a momentous 
importance to this subject. Modes of thought and forms of expres- 
sion, derived from a certain school in Germany, have been gradually 
working their way into our metaphysical and speculative philosophy, 
have also entered the domain of theology, and are endeavouring to 
subject its principles to new and untried, if not inapplicable tests. 
The cardinal and long-established doctrines of the Christian faith are 
to be subjected to a new and most searching re-examination, with a 
view to the general renovation of our established theological systems. 
These theological revolutionists are determined to dig down to the 
very foundations of Christianity, and to remodel the whole fabric 
upward. Without reverence, they enter the sanctuary of revela- 
tion, and assail its most sacred truths with a ruthless and arrogant 
criticism, that tramples everything Divine beneath its iron hoof. In 
this school, man becomes a critic and an umpire, inspecting Chris- 
tianity as a system—not so much with a view of being instructed 
and blessed by it, as of discovering its defects, and making it more 
precise, critical, and philosophic in its character. Far different this 
from being a disciple in the school of Christ! In such a school of 
criticism and speculation, the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, 
the incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ, his essential divinity, and 
his atonement, or vicarious death, furnish fruitful subjects in which 
“ old Christianity” is to be recast, newly moulded, modernized by 
the “new philosophy.” ‘The results of this attempt to philosophize 
Christianity, are seen in that rank denial of the inspiration of the 
Divine word which reduces the Bible to the level of common books, 
bating only its high antiquity, and its historical and literary charac- 
ter; also in that rank denial of the character and mission of Christ, 
which reduces him to the common level of humanity, or converts 
his whole history into a myth, having no foundation in historical fact. 
We are not, however, protesting against the re-examination and 
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discussion of these questions. It is fitting, perhaps, that they 
should be re-examined, with all the advantages which modern 
science and method can offer. Nor do we fear the ultimate result 
of this investigation, whatever may be its more immediate conse- 
quences. Essential truth can lose nothing by the discussion. <A 
clearer apprehension and a more precise statement of cardinal 
principles may possibly be reached. And even if, in reaching them, 
we should be compelled to surrender points we have been accus- 
tomed to regard as fundamental and essential, Christianity loses 
nothing, and we are infinite gainers. Indeed, we regard it as of no 
small moment that the public mind, and especially the thinkers of 
the age, have been awakened to recognize the importance of the 
subject. The dawn of a sounder and more healthful criticism is 
already discerned. Men no longer fear results. Error is looked 
boldly in the face; its arrogant assumptions and foregone con- 
clusions are calmly and carefully weighed in the balance. The 
battle for truth is more than half fought. 

Our object in this paper is less to review any of the able treatises 
that have recently been given to the world upon this subject, and 
the reading of which has been the occasion of our writing, than to 
examine briefly the subject itself. We search after truth, upon one 
of the profoundest and most momentous subjects that ever occu- 
pied the attention or tasked the powers of man. 

The teachings of Christ were not given in the scientific forms of 
dogmatic theology. He spoke in sentences and in parables; but 
personally he stood forth the Mediator between man and God. 
This is the great religious and moral fact from which spiritual 
regeneration flows to the human race. It is the germ and central 
point of his doctrine. We cannot, therefore, separate his doctrine 
from his person. Humanity, divinity, and the union of the two, all 
are here. Biblical theology has then to ascertain, and classify, and 
express, under scientific forms, the contents of the Gospel history. 
The first disciples 6f the Lord Jesus followed the example of their 
Master in teaching and illustrating Christianity. But as the doc- 
trine of Christ necessarily became a subject of theoretical conside- 
ration, as well as of experience and exemplification with them, they 
soon began to give scientific form and expression to it. Thus, St. 
John propounds the doctrine of the incarnation of the Logos in 
Christ.* On the other hand, St. Paul develops the doctrine of 
justification by faith.+ If a man wars against didactic theology, 
(dogma,) he wars against John and Paul. 


* Introduction to his Gospel ; also his First Epistle. 
t Epistle to the Romans, &ec. 
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In fact, when Christianity was brought into conflict with heresy, 
the polemic statement of the doctrines of Christ was no longer to 
be avoided. ‘The first heresies in the early church appeared under 
the form of Judaizing and ethnizing tendencies. ‘To counteract 
the former, St. Paul develops the doctrine of justification by faith 
in systematic form; to counteract the latter, St. John expresses in 
dogmatic form the doctrine of the incarnation of the Logos in the 
person of Jesus Christ. This was in the apostles’ day. 

During the second century, two new forms of heresy were de- 
veloped—opposite in their character, but each seeking its correction 
in a more precise and rigid statement of the doctrines held by the 
church from the beginning. One of these errors appeared under 
the form of Montanism—which was an eccentric supernaturalism, 
conceiving the true nature of inspiration to consist in extraordinary 
emotions still continued in the church. The other error consisted 
in an attempt to adapt the mysteries of faith to the understanding, 
and thus to fill up the gulf between the natural and the superna- 
tural. This, perhaps, was the first development of rationalism, and 
was the error of the Alogi and the first Monarchians.* From 
Monarchianism we have two branches of error, which were re- 
spectively germs of Sabelliantsm and Arianism, which, under the 
various forms of their development in subsequent ages, have con- 


tinued to be the ever-present and pestilent heresies concerning the 
character and work of Christ. 


§ 1.—Symbol of the Church concerning the Logos. 


For the correction of these errors, a more precise and scientific 
statement of the doctrine of the Logos was felt to be necessary. 
The local councils of the church during the third century protested 
against the teachings of Noetus, Beryll, and Paul of Samosata, as 
heretical; but they lacked the plenary power to determine and im- 
part general authority to the form in which the church should give 
utterance to this cardinal doctrine of the gospel. In the mean time, 
error became rampant and wide-spread. Sabellius had revived the 
errors of Noetus and Beryll, and given them scientific form and 
development. Arius, with a still more alarming success, had be- 
come the champion of the opposite phase of error. The necessity 
which led to the local councils had now become universal, and 
the first Gicumenical Council, held at Nice, in 325, was the result. 
A difficult task was before the council. To preserve orthodoxy 
in its purity, it must avoid Sabellianism on the one hand, and 
Arianism on the other. It must maintain sameness of essence 


* Hagenbach, History of Doctrines, vol. i, § 24. 
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in the Trinity, but yet distinctness of persons. But how should 
this be done without giving countenance to the doctrine of subordi- 
nation? How should the Arian shoals be escaped but by steering 
close to the Sabellian rock? Hence the term éyuocovoroc (of similar 
essence with the Father) would not do, and dyoove0¢ (of the same 
essence with the Father) was adopted. Nor was the evasion of 
these errors the only difficulty the council had to encounter. It was 
now called by the force of circumstances, in the development of the 
doctrines of the Christian faith, to give scientific form, dogmatic 
expression, to one of the most sublime mysteries of the gospel. 

The success of its effort to reach this result will be a matter of 
discussion by and by. But we will here premise, that the faith of 
the early church upon the doctrine of the Logos is made clearer to 
our apprehension by the struggles through which she passed, than 
by any subsequent dogmatic embodiment of it. 

So much of the Nicene Creed as relates to this subject runs as 
follows :— 

“We believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of all things visible 
and invisible; and in one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, only-begotten 
of the Father, that is, of the substance of the Father, God of God, light of 
light; true God of true God; begotten, not made; of the same substance with 
the Father; by whom all things were made, both in heaven and upon the 
earth. . . . And those who say that there was a time when He was not, that 
before he was born he was not, and that he was made from nothing, or that 
he was of a different substance or essence, or that the Son of God was created, 
or is mutable, or is susceptible of change,—them the whole catholic and apos- 
tolic church anathematizes.” 


From this time forth the Nicene Symbol may be considered the 
accredited expression of the faith of the church. Subsequent modi- 
fications have never revoked its essential elements, and the ascend- 
ency of Arianism at a subsequent period was violent and temporary. 
The second (Ecumenic Council, held at Constantinople, in the year 
of our Lord 381, confirmed and established the Nicene Creed, adding 
to it also a section affirming the Divinity of the Holy Ghost, which 
had been denied by Macedonius and his followers. The Council 
of Chalcedon, in the fifth century, (453,) set forth that, “in Christ 
there is one person ; in the unity of person, two natures, the divine 
and the human; and that there is no change, or mixture, or con- 
fusion of these two natures, but that each retains its own distin- 
guishing properties.” The “ Athanasian Creed,” the date and 
authorship of which are alike in doubt, but which has been attri- 
buted to Hilary of the fifth century,* and is styled “ Athanasian,” 


* Dr. Waterland, Crit. Hist—lIt is said that no mention of this creed is made in 
any of the works of Athanasius, nor any reference to it; but he, and all the divines 
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probably beccuse it expresses the doctrines of which Athanasius 
was the great champion, is somewhat more precise in its state- 
ment :— 

“Perfect God and perfect man, of a reasonable soul, and human flesh sub- 
sisting—who, although he be God and man, yet he is not two, but one Christ ; 
one, not by conversion of the Godhead into flesh, but by taking the manhood 
into God; one altogether, not by confusion of substance, but by unity of 
person; for as the reasonable soul and flesh is one man, so God and man is 
one Christ.” 


The Westminster divines declare the three persons of the God- 
head to be,—‘“the same in substance, and equal in power and 
glory ;” that is, the Godhead is numerically one, while among the 
persons composing the Divine unity there is an equality of power 
and glory. The Church of England, in her First Article, tells us 
that,—“ In unity of this Godhead there be three Persons, of one 
substance, power, and eternity ;” and, in her second, that “the Son, 
which is the Word of the Father, begotten from everlasting of the 
Father, the very and eternal God, of one substance with the Fa- 
ther,” &c. Such are the polemic statements of this doctrine that 
have from time to time been adopted. Between the Fathers and 
the modern Trinitarians we mark this difference of opinion. The 
Fathers held the communication of the substance (tij¢ obvoiac) 
of the Father to the Son; while the modern formula represents 
the Father as begetting only the personality (i760raoic) of the 
Son, and the Father and Son begetting only the personality 
(iréoraotc) of the Spirit. All these formule, however, make this 
radical distinction between the Father and the Son, namely, that 
the Father is unbegotten, and that the Son is begotten. 

Let us apply ourselves to a careful scrutiny of this single feature 
of these symbols. But we must first premise, that our own con- 
victions are clear and decided as to the distinct personality, the 
eternal and perfect equality, of the three that constitute the ever- 
blessed Godhead. Tertullian opposed to Arianism on the one hand, 
and to Sabellianism on the other, the doctrine, that while the Son— 
that is, that which was superhuman in him—was one in substance 
with the Father, yet was his personality distinct and real. Origen 
advances a step farther, and declares the “Son’s eternal genera- 
tion,” thus excluding time from the generation of Christ, and 


of his age, continually refer to the Nicene Creed. Nor do any of the writers imme- 
diately succeeding make any allusion to it, though abundant occasion was afforded 
them. Dr. Cave says it was not cited till about the year A. D. 800; and that it 
was not received in the church till about A. D. 1000. It is, however, of unques- 
tionable antiquity, and quadrates well with the views of the most orthodox of 
the fathers. 
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endeavouring to cut off the objection to his divinity that might be 
based upon his generation. And this symbol, “eternal generation,” 
has been handed down through every succeeding age. So far as 
these statements are regarded simply in their original design, 
namely, to oppose, in a polemic way, the doctrine that Christ is a 
being merely human, or that he was merely a manifestation of God, 
we can readily see how they reach their design. 

But another question comes up here. How can they consist with 
the absolute equality of the persons in the Godhead? This we 
freely confess we do not see, nor have we ever been able to com- 
prehend. ‘I'he representation is that—The Father is unbegotten, 
but begets; the Son is begotten, but never begets. Here a capa- 
city, that of begetting, is predicated of the Father, which is not 
predicable of the Son. How, then, can the Son in every respect be 
equal with the Father? And how can one be begotten without 
dependence, in that respect, upon him that begets? Is the essence 
of the superhuman in Christ begotten by the Father? Then is the 
Son dependent for that essence upon his Father, and the Father 
has this one prerogative above the Son. Or is the personality only 
of the Son—according to the refinements of modern scholastics— 
begotten by the Father? Then—leaving out of the question the 
difficulty of apprehending how a personality independent of essence 
can be begotten—is the Son dependent for his personality upon the 
Father, so that very little is gained. Nor is the difficulty removed 
by eternal generation. This may remove an incidental difficulty 
as to time; but the fact of generation, and the consequences de- 
ducible from it, remain.* 

Now, self-existence and independence are essential elements of 
divinity; but derivation, whether by generation, procession, or 
emanation, implies dependence. Mr. Stuart has justly re- 
marked :— 

“ A derived God, if words are allowed to have their appropriate meaning, 
cannot be a self-existent God ; a dependent God cannot be an independent one. 
We may assert what we please respecting the indescribable, unspeakable, 


wonderful manner of generation or procession; we may disclaim all simili- 
tudes among created things ever so much or so strongly; yet all this goes 





* The same objections lie against that form of expression which represents the 
Holy Ghost as “proceeding from the Father and the Son.” Here a two-fold 
incapacity is implied on the part of the Holy Spirit. He neither begets nor causes 
procession. In both these respects these statements place the Father above the Holy 
Spirit; and, in the latter, the Son above him. We should, however, remark, that 
the Greek Church makes the Holy Spirit proceed from the Father only; so that 
the Son and the Holy Spirit are placed on similar ground in relation to the Father, 
he having a two-fold capacity above each. 
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only to the manner and not to the matter of the thing. The latter still re- 
mains. The idea of dependence and derivation is inseparably, and by abso- 
lute necessity, connected with the idea of generation and procession.”—Bib. 


Repos., vol. v, p. 282. 

We must think that the Nicene Fathers surrendered more than 
half the ground in question to Arius, so far as their formula is con- 
cerned; nor do we wonder that Arius himself found so little diffi- 
culty in subscribing to it. True, they affirmed that the Son was 
buoobot0¢ with the Father; but they made “the Father Almighty, 
[unbegotten,] Maker of all things visible and invisible,” and the 
Son “begotten of the Father,” and therefore dependent upon him. 
Indeed the formula—‘ we believe in one God”—most clearly has 
exclusive reference to the Father, independent of, and placed above, 
both the Son and the Holy Spirit.* Nothing is more clear than 
that the Nicene fathers regarded abrédevov and dyevvyoia as per- 
taining exclusively to the Father; but it is equally evident that 
they regarded this as in no way conflicting with the divinity of 
the Son.t 

But there is still another objection to the doctrine that the sub- 
stance or essence of the Son and Holy Spirit is derived from the 
Father. It is inconsistent with the unity of the Godhead. If 
there be three substances, (ovoiaz,) each divine, then have we three 
Gods, or Tritheism in reality. But if the Father produced the 
substance of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, and they are “of one 
substance with the Father,” then has the Father produced or be- 
gotten himself. 

Again, the duoovotoc 7 Margi, of the Nicene Creed, expresses no 
unity of Father and Son beyond a homogeneousness of nature; 
and, consequently, the idea of numerical oneness is not necessarily 
implied. And, in fact, if we are able to comprehend the Fathers of 
that age, it was not a numerical unity of substance they contended 
for. Follow the symbol, then, and what is the result? Why, the 
Father and Son are one, but only so in the sense that a father, who 


* The doctrine of Origen was, that the Father is very God, while the Son and 
Spirit are God, because they participate in the Divine Being. Bishop Bull clearly 
shows that the doctrine of the Fathers was,—“ Pater solus naturam illam divinam 
a se habet, sive a nullo alio; Filius, autem, a Patre; proinde Pater divinitatis que 
in Filio est, fons, origo, et principium est.”—Defensio Fid, Nic., p. 251. See Bid. 
Repos., 1835. 

t The reason why these questions interposed so little difficulty to the Fathers was, 
probably, that many of them had been converted from polytheism, and all of them 
had become so familiarized with it, that they saw no insuperable difficulty in the 
multiplication of deities. The Son is sometimes called by them Jdebrepoc Bede. 
The unity they were strenuous to maintain, seems to have been merely of counsel, 
will, and work. 

Fourtn Serizs, Vou. 11. —8 
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had begotten a son just like himself in nature, is one with that son. 
We have two gods, only they are alike. Even Bishop Pearson is 
equally vulnerable with the Fathers upon this point :— 


“Now that the communication of the Divine essence by the Father was 
the true and proper generation by which he hath begotten the Son, will thus 
appear; because the most proper generation which we know is nothing else 
but a vital production of another in the same nature, with a full representa- 
tion of him from whom he is produced. Thus a man begetteth a son, that is, 
produceth another man of the same human nature with himself; and this 
production, as a perfect generation, becomes the foundation of the relation 
of paternity in him that produceth, and of filiation in him that is produced. 
This, then, is the known confession of all men, that a son is nothing but 
another produced by his father in the same nature with him. But God the 
Father hath communicated to the Word the same Divine essence by which 
he is God; and consequently he is of the same nature with him, and thereby 
the perfect image and similitude of him, and therefore his proper Son.” 


He subsequently guards against the inference that might be made 
from the expression, “another,” by affirming that 


“the essence of God is incorporeal, spiritual, and indivisible ; and therefore his 
nature is really communicated, not by derivation or decision, but by a total 
and plenary communication.” “In human generations the son is of the 
same nature with the father, and yet is not the same man; because, though 
he hath an essence of the same kind, yet hath he not the same essence.” 
“But the Divine essence, being, by reason of its simplicity, not subject to 
division, and, in respect of its infinity, incapable of multiplication, is so com- 
municated as not to be multiplied; insomuch that he which proceedeth by 
that communication hath not only the same nature, but is also the same 
God.” 


We are here confounded and bewildered; but see no light. 
First: “The most proper generation is nothing else but a vital 
production of another;” and yet the generation of the Son not 
“another,” but “the same God,” is a “far more proper than any 
natural generation.” Second: “The same Divine essence by which 
the Father is God,” he “hath communicated to the Word.” Now 
here is an act of communication. The first person gives to the 
second. Did the second have an existence prior to that act? 
Third: The Father communicates the entirety of his essence to the 
Son. Now if the Son be distinct from the Father, must not the 
Father have left himself? Or if the Son “be the same God,” then 
has God communicated himself to himself. Such, not to pursue 
the subject further, are some of the absurdities and contradictions 
in which incautious methods of statement, and still more vain 
attempts at explication, involve us. 

We remark again, that we are not calling in question the 
Trinity of persons in the Godhead, nor the equality that exists 
among those persons. Our inquiry relates only to the form of the 
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statement of this cardinal doctrine of Christianity—not to the doc- 
trine, but fo the symbol that has been adopted to express it. A 
doctrine may be above us, and incomprehensible, because its 
foundations are laid in the infinite Mind. Such doctrines, in. the 
ultimate appeal, must be tested by what God has revealed. But 
the symbols employed by us to express that revelation should be 
comprehensible, and are subjects of rational scrutiny and criticism. 
The remark of Milman concerning the Nicene Creed, that “it was 
conceived with some degree of Oriental indefiniteness, harmonized 
with Grecian subtilty of expression,” is but too applicable to many 
of the formulz used for the expression of this sublime and myste- 
rious subject. So far as doctrines are embodied in creeds, the 
embodiment should be precise, clear, definite. We complain not 
that the doctrine of the Trinity has been held sacred, but 
that the formula, by which it has been sought to be expressed, 
is vague. defective, and liable to what appear to us insuperable 
objections. We are compelled to admit the conclusion of Schleier- 
macher :—‘ The canon which requires such a representation of the 
persons in the Trinity, as will not make them in any respect 
unequal, is not answered by such modes of representation as 
these.” 

To conclude upon this point, we believe in the numerical unity 
of the substance of the Godhead; we believe also in its essential or 
real tri-personality. We here fully adopt the views of Wilber- 
force, expressed by him with great force and perspicuity :— 


“ The three Persons in the blessed Trinity have a real existence in them- 
selves—in the Deity there is an original, objective triplicity, independently 
of us, and of the world of creation. And this is the mystery of the Trinity 
in unity.” “That which constitutes them real Persons, and not a mere fic- 
titious representation,* is, that the characteristic conditions which mark their 
divergency should lie in the eternal nature of the Godhead itself, and not in 
any relation to the surrounding world of creation.” “ They have a necessary 
being, dependent on that eternal law by which the Godhead exists.” ‘“ These 
two are the starting-points from which we must proceed; and the firm re- 
ception of both of them maintains the reality of our belief in God.”—Doctrine 
of the Incarnation, pp. 163-165. 


We assume, then, that God has been revealed to us as existing 
from eternity in his three-fold character of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. This distinction is independent of all manifestations what- 
ever. Hence, if God did not reveal himself in this three-fold cha- 
racter, the revelation would be imperfect, not true to the facts of his 
existence. We adopt the language of Professor Stuart :—‘ God 
must be, in seipso, what he has revealed himself to be.”—Bzb. 


* As Sabellius, Schleiermacher, Bushnell, &c., would make them. 
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Repos., vol. vi, p. 96. This view leaves the subordination of 
Arianism, and of modern Unitarianism, without foundation, and, 
at the same time, it sweeps away the cobwebs of the triple 
manifestation of the One, as woven by Sabellius, Schleiermacher, 
and Bushnell. In fact, the grand arguments of both classes of 
errorists have found their stronghold in the modes and forms by 
which the doctrine of the Trinity has been exhibited; and their artil- 
lery has been levelled with more effect at the staging thrown 
“up around the doctrine than at the doctrine itself. In this view, 
also, the figment of “eternal generation,” which has long puzzled 
without satisfying the spirit of inquiry, disappears. The doctrine 
of which we have here just given the outline leaves no logical 
chasm to be bridged over by an incomprehensible hypothesis whose 
safety lies in its intangibility. It is simply Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. Not three shadows of the Absolute, unseen, and unap- 
proachable; but three persons in one God. Not manifested as 
three simply because of the convenience of manifestation in that 
form; but that the manifestation might conform to the facts of his 
being. We say then, again, simply, Father, Son and Holy Spirit 
' —the Triune God, existing ere the work of creation was begun ;— 
not an eternal Monas, discerping something from himself to form 
a second, and then another something to form a third; but a Triune 
God, whose every part reaches backward into the unexplored re- 
cesses of eternity,.and upward into the unapproachable amplitude 
of infinity. The Sonship of Christ is eternal as the eternity 
of God. 


§ 2.— Theories of the Incarnation—Person of Christ. 


Most of the radical errors that have infected the church have had 
a connexion, more or less remote, with this profound and myste- 
rious subject. Some of the earlier discussions upon the subject of 
the Trinity, resulted from the efforts of converted heathen scholars 
to harmonize the Scripture Trinity with the trinities revealed in the 
speculations of their philosophers. Thus Plato has the first Good, 
the Word, or Understanding, (vov¢,) and the Soul. The first Good 
is God—the uncreated and eternal; the Word is the Son of the 
first and unbegotten, by whom he was begotten, and with whom he 
is coequal; and the Soul, which is the Holy Ghost, is a sort of 
middle term between the Father and the Son, perhaps an emana- 
tion from them jointly. Justin Martyr, who was a converted Gre- 
cian philosopher, endeavoured to harmonize the revealed with the 
speculative Trinity. He says, that “the Son is in God, what the 
understanding is in man, and that the Holy Spirit is that Divine 
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power to act and execute, which Plato calls dper#.” He evidently 
regards the Son and the Holy Spirit as derived or created, and yet 
divine. This idea of a created or dependent Divinity seemed to 
afford no obstacle, and suggest no inconsistency, to those so familiar 
with the “gods many” and “lords many” of the heathen. 

Platonism, of all philosophical systems, stood in the nearest 
relation to Christianity. Hence, near the close of the second cen- 
tury, many of the Platonic philosophers came over to Christianity : 
yet they seem to have embraced it as in some light a system of 
philosophy, and brought into it their philosophic habits and modes 
of thought, receiving Christianity as the most perfect philosophy.* 
With them, Platonism had its origin in Moses, and they every- 
where found coincidences between Moses and Plato. The ques- 
tions with which they were occupied were similar to those previously 
mooted by the Gnostic Christians,—the existence of sin and its 
destruction by Christ. This led at once to the discussion of the 
Logos, under which designation they found Christ revealed; yet 
many of them did not assume a personal distinction of the Logos 
from the Father. 

“The new Platonists, for the most part, regarded Christ as the most distin- 
guished being and theurgist. On the other hand, however, they asserted 
that the doctrine of Christ perfectly agreed with theirs at first, but that it 
had been in many ways corrupted by his disciples, especially by the doctrine 


of Christ’s Deity, and forbidding the worship of the gods.”—Gieseler’s Ecci. 
Hist., vol. i, § 55, p. 178. 


Thus the age of speculation commenced in the church. Praxeas 
assumed that there was no difference between the Divine Being in 
the Redeemer and in the Father. He sought to guard against 
giving the most remote countenance or favour to polytheism, while, 
at the same time, he asserted the highest possible Divinity of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. He seemed to think that 


‘in case one does not allow himself to detract from the Divine nature of the 
Redeemer, nor deny, nor abridge it, he could consistently maintain the unity 
of the Godhead, only by not separating the divine in the Redeemer from that 
of the Father, and by not representing it as subordinate, but by explaining 
it as one and the same.” 


This doctrine of Praxeas experienced a terrible encounter from 
Tertullian. He says:—“So Praxeas accomplished the devil’s 
business in two respects, at Rome. . . . He drove away the 
Comforter, and crucified the Father.”+ Noetus, in Ephesus, and 
Beryll, in Arabia, taught doctrines similar to those taught by 

* Gieseler’s Eccl. Hist., vol. i, § 52, p. 153. 


#“Ita duo negotia diaboli Praxeas Rome procuravit. ... Paracletum fugavit, 
et Patrem crucifixit.” 
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Praxeas in Rome. Here we have the germ of Sabellianism as 
early as the second century of the Christian era—a heresy that has 
not wholly ceased to the present to infect the church, and which in 
every age has both attracted and bewildered speculative and philo- 
sophic minds. 

Sabellius was a presbyter of Ptolemais. He lived about the 
middle of the third century. His distinctive doctrine was, that the 
appellations, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, were only so many dif- 
ferent manifestations and names of one and the same Divine Being.* 
By this means, he, on the one hand, avoided the subordination of 
the Son to the Father; but, on the other, he destroyed the intrinsic 
or real personality of the Son. This doctrine of Sabellius not only 
spread extensively in his own age, but so clearly did he impress 
upon it his own genius, that the epithet Sabellianism thenceforward 
became a generic term; and till the present day embraces almost 
all “the different shades of opinion, which deny the hypostatic 
theory of the Trinity, and yet maintain the Godhead of Christ.” 
Sabellianism occupies so large a space in the heresies that have 
infected the church upon the Person and Work of Christ, that it 
demands a more precise and definite statement. We have already 
said that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit were regarded by Sa- 
bellius as only so many forms of manifestation of the one God— 
the divine and eternal Monas. Any absolute, original triplicity of 
persons in the Godhead he repudiated. Also personality in the 
(jodhead he regarded not as original, substantial, and essential to 
divinity itself, but as arising from the developments or exhibitions 
which the Divine Being makes of himself to his creatures; that is, 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are not mere names of powers or 
attributes of the eternal Monas ; but that each of these characters 
is God acting personally; each manifestation is a personality. 
‘This we believe to be the precise doctrine of Sabellius, as near as 
we can comprehend and state it. It will at once be perceived that 
the term person, in the vocabulary of Sabellius, is used in a pecu- 
liar and modified sense; and this, we have no doubt, has led to the 
very general misapprehension of his doctrine. 

These views were, in the main, embraced by Schleiermacher, 
who regarded the eternal and absolute Monas as God unrevealed ; 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, as God revealed. And this, if 
we understand him, is the view essentially embodied by Dr. Bush- 
nell, in, his celebrated “ Discourses on the Incarnation and Atone- 
ment.” ‘The different phases of Sabellianism present one of the 
great forms of error upon the Godhead of Christ—permeating 


* See Hagenbach’s History of Doctrines, vol. i, p. 243. 
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almost every phase of mystical theology in the old world, and often 
cropping out among the Unitarian speculatists of our own country. 

The other grand form of error upon the doctrine of Christ is 
Arianism. The Ebionites, who never attained as much influence 
as celebrity, were among the early Judaizing teachers in the 
church. They rejected the pre-existence and divinity of Christ— 
believed him to have been a mere man, the natural son of Joseph 
and Mary. <Artemon gave an additional impulse to this heresy 
toward the close of the second century. He not only denied the 
Godhead of Christ, but declared that the doctrine itself was an 
innovation upon primitive Christianity, contrary to the doctrines 
taught by the apostles, by the early church, and by Christ himself. 
Te doctrine of Artemon having fallen into disuse, and almost into 
forgetfulness, it was revived toward the close of the third century 
by “Paul of Samosata,” who forms the transition from Artemon to 
Arius.* Dionysius was indeed led to Arianism from another di- 
rection. He carried his opposition to the Sabellian doctrine to so 
great an extreme as to assert that Christ was created. He, however, 
yielded before the storm that was gathering, and left it to Arius, 
who was made of sterner stuff, to take the distinct alternative of 
Origen’s theory, which represented the Logos as a ray of Divine 
glory, still proceeding from God. The doctrine of the subordina- 
tion of the Son to the Father was so defined by Arius, as to make 
the former a creation of the latter. Sabellianism preserved the 
divinity of the Logos at the expense of its personality; Arianism 
preserved its personality at the expense of its divinity. 

We have thus briefly traced the origin of these two radical errors 
concerning the Person and Work of Christ. Their advent was the 
origin of a series of polemic conflicts, whose termination, after the 
lapse of sixteen centuries, has not yet been reached. It is, indeed, 
really curious to trace the different forms in which these two here- 
sies have been reproduced in succeeding ages. And it is equally 
remarkable that the voluminous discussions of modern theologians 
have evolved scarcely a new idea upon the subject. There have 
been shadings off of different views, wire-drawn distinctions, start- 
ling enunciations, and the furbishing up of old ideas by the appliance 
of modern diction. But that either of these errors has received 
fuller development, or stronger advocacy, than by the polemics of 
ages long since gone by, we sincerely doubt. One of the intrinsic 
difficulties of the subject, no doubt, is, that it everywhere borders 
upon and extends into the illimitable and the unknown. 


* There is a difference of opinion among scholars as to the doctrines of both 
Artemon and Paul of Samosata. 
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It is not our purpose to trace further these errors, nor yet the 
controversies they have occasioned. Modern Unitarianism has 
received its characteristic from Socinus, and is Arian, as distin- 
guished from Sabellian. Strauss very justly said of Socinianism, 
that it was the “birthplace at once of the Supernaturalism and the 
Rationalism of modern theology.” ‘The early Socinians declared 
the utter impossibility of a mere religion of reason, and asserted the 
necessity of an external revelation. But, at the same time, they 
proceeded upon the fundamental principle that revelation cannot 
contain anything incomprehensible, or contrary to reason; and 
hence, they held the subordination of Scripture to the understand- 
ing. This last feature of Socinianism is pretty thoroughly in- 
grafted into the Unitarianism of the present day. As to «he 
Person and Work of Christ, there is no agreement among So- 
cinians; yet they generally unite in denying that he is God. 
Some, however—among them was the late Dr. Channing—believe in 
his pre-existence, that he was more than human, that he was the 
unsullied image of God’s purity, that he is the intercessor of the 
human family, and that he will be their judge. This class—a sort 
of semi-Arians—constitute, no doubt, a large portion of the body 
of Unitarians. Those who absolutely deny any Divine character- 
istics to the Saviour, are mainly of that class who also rob the 


Gospel of its Divine character. Encircling themselves with a sort 
of semi-Christianity, they become the most dangerous foes of reli- 
gion. They are enemies within the camp. They extract the living 
aliment from Christianity, and then offer it to mortals perishing for 
the bread of life. 


§ 3.— The Humanity of the Logos. 


Speculation with reference to the Person of Christ was rife even 
in the apostolic age of the church. Yet, as no speculative basis had 
been established in the church during the first few centuries, the 
greatest latitude was allowed, so long as the divine and human in 
Christ were untouched. The union of these constituted his typical 
and atoning character, and was, therefore, a vital element in the 
faith of the primitive church. The struggle, however, of reason to 
comprehend the peculiar nature of Christianity had already com- 
menced ; and one of its earliest developments was the denial of the 
humanity of Christ. The Godhead had been so manifest in his 
marvellous works, and his worship had become so universal among 
his disciples, as left no room to question his Deity. Therefore the 
Docete represented his humanity as a mere appearance, after the 
manner of the manifestation of angels, (doxnrai,) according to the 
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Jewish conception.* Also the Gnostics, the philosophical basis of 
whose speculation was the old question concerning the origin of 
evil, (760ev 7d kakdv,) were led out into the denial of the humanity 
of Christ. They deemed matter the sole principle of evil, and 
that human spirits were freed from evil only as they broke away 
from the fetters of the Demiurgus, (dmuoveydc,) or the lower 
divinity from whom the material world had proceeded, and found 
their rest in a spiritual world, the centre and light of which was 
Christ. They regarded our Lord, therefore, as a Divine Spirit— 
one of the highest and purest spirits of light. In him the highest 
Divinity was revealed; and, elevated above all being, he had out of 
himself produced a world of light, a world of blessed spirits.+ Up 
to this world it was the object of Christ to bring human spirits, that 
they might no longer be subject to the corruption of matter. And 
hence they regarded him as manifesting himself only in the form 
of humanity, without any real union with it. 

This, as we have already intimated, was one of the earliest here- 
sies in the church relating to the Person of Christ. Its develop- 
ment most likely began to be manifested in the day of the evange- 
list John; for he has left against it this distinct and striking 
testimony: “ Every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh, is not of God; and this is that spirit of anti- 
christ, whereof ye have heard that it should come, and even now is 
it in the world.” 1 John iv, 3. Irenzeus, who very justly is said 
to have belonged to the school of St. John, as Justin Martyr did to 
that of St. Paul, opposes to the Gnostic heresy 
“the declaration of Scripture, and the constant belief of the church, that 
‘our Lord redeemed us by his own blood, and gave his life for our life, and 
his flesh for our flesh.’ e discriminates between mere natural limitation, 
which belongs to material being, and that moral corruption, which is the con- 
sequence of sin. Without the removal of the last, he says, there was some 
natural impossibility in man’s salvation; whereas the admixture of material 
elements in man’s nature was only a part of that perfect construction in 
which he was originally made. And that Christ our Lord participated in 
them, was shown by abundant individual indicaticns. Why else should he 
have been hungry after his fast, or weary after his journey? Why should 
He have wept at the tomb of Lazarus, or, in his Passion, have shed drops of 
blood ?”— Wilberforce, Doe. Incar., p. 139. 

The denial of the Humanity of Christ, though it may seem to 
exalt his Divinity, does it at the expense of doctrines fundamental 
in the Christian scheme. If Christ was not man as well as God, 
then the occurrences recorded as facts in his life become mere fic- 
tions. The baptismal scene of Jordan, the temptations in the 


* Gieseler’s Eccl. Hist., vol. i, § 36, p. 112. 
+ Gieseler’s Ecel. Hist., vol. i, § 44, p. 132. 
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mount, the driving out the buyers and sellers from the temple, the 
scene at the last supper, the terrible agony in Gethsemane, and the 
sufferings upon the cross, were all in appearance, and not in fact: 
all a dramatic representation, designed to delude the senses. There 
was, then, no incarnation, no vicarious death, and, by consequence, 
no atonement. ‘The only safe ground, then, is to come back to the 
simple representation of the Scriptures. They everywhere describe 
our Lord as a true man. He was conceived, born, increased in 
stature, grew in age and wisdom, was subject to his parents, was 
hungry, and ate; thirsty, and drank; was wearied, and slept; rested. 
and waked; he walked and rode, instructed and rebuked, offered up 
prayers and supplications “in the days of his flesh,” was persecuted, 
suffered, and died. What more can be essential to complete the 
catalogue of humanity ? 

If you object the philosophical difficulty of conceiving how the 
Divine nature and the human soul could be so united as to consti- 
tute one person, we have only to beg that the question may be 
deferred, and that we may rest upon the simple Scripture fact, till 
we have so far solved the mystery of our own nature as to philo- 
sophically determine how the material and the spiritual are so 
blended in man as to form one nature. Here we touch upon one of 
the profound and awful mysteries of—not merely the Godhead, but 


also our own being :— 


“Both the conditions of the body and the mind unite themselves in con- 
sciousness ; and though both are different, according to their respective na- 
tures, still they are so formed as to unite in one consciousness, or human I, 
or one person; and this consciousness has its basis not in the body, but in the 
soul. There is no transubstantiation of the body into the soul. Both remain 
what they are, and after the separation takes place at death, the body is no 
longer fit for this co-partnership, but returns again to the dust, from whence it 
was taken. So long, however, as the personal union exists, the body is per- 
fectly besouled—sees, hears, and feels with the soul, and sympathizes with it 
in all its joys and sorrows. Likewise, the soul is on its part embodied ; lives 
in, with, and among corporeal organs, operates through the instruments of 
the body, and shares in its pleasures and pains, from the middle-point of con- 
sciousness.” —Sartorius’ Person and Work of Christ, p. 46. 


This fact, unveiled in the great mystery of humanity, sheds a 
glimmering light along the inscrutable mysteries of that act by 
which God is manifested in the flesh, and Godhead and humanity 


united into one conscious personality. 


“ And although this great act of the condescension of God will be veiled 
among holy mysteries, we can perceive by analogy that it contains nothing in 
and for itself impossible, contradictory, or unworthy of God.” “ As the soul 
receives the body into the unity of its consciousness, and daily takes to itself 
new thoughts and new sensations, so the Son of God, without association or 
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mixture, takes the entire human nature, body and soul, into the unity of his 
self-consciousness, and, without ceasing to exist, becomes thereby God and 
man.”—~Sartorius’ Person and Work of Christ, p. 49. 


Here is the same mystery that enshrouds man as a physical and 
as a spiritual being. ‘The weakness of the understanding, that 
staggers under such a sublime, far-reaching mystery, is no argu- 
ment against the fact of revelation. 

Still, two questions of serious moment are here interposed. The 
first originates in the question of the assumption of human nature 
without also assuming its limitations, its depravity; the second 
proceeds on the doubt whether it were consistent to suppose that 
the Infinite and Eternal, with nature and work so exalted and glo- 
rious, would so humble himself upon our earth—the merest speck 
in the created universe, and for our sakes, who are absolutely incon- 
siderable among the other creatures of God. With reference to the 
first question, we infer that, inasmuch as Christ assumed our com- 
mon nature, man’s hereditary sin can form no positive part of his 
constitution. Wilberforce affirms truly,— 

“That Christ should have taken man’s nature, shows that its corruption 


was not in such wise inherent in its existence, that to assume the nature was 
to assume the sin.”—Jncarnation, p. 74. 


The Divine light lost in Adam—and which bereft man of 
Divine guidance, and left him a prey to the usurpation of the lower 
principles of his nature—was restored in Christ. In Adam, the 
type, the Divine Spirit was united for a time; but in Christ, the 
anti-type, the same Spirit dwelt permanently, and without mea- 
sure. The Word was made flesh. Christ, the Archetypal man, 
robed himself in humanity. 


“He took the very same composition of parts, which remained to Adam 
after the likeness of God was lost. ‘ Because the children were partakers of 
flesh and blood, He also himself took part of the same.’ And this he did, not 
by the creation of materials which did not before exist; the materials were 
drawn from that stock for which the benefit was designed. THe was ‘ made of 
a woman. The materials, therefore, which were employed were weak and 
disorganized, because they were taken of one who was heir to Adam’s defects. 
But then He who took them was the Word of God. Into those weak and 
poor elements of our nature there flowed the very might, wisdom, and purity 
of Deity itself. Thus was their weakness from the first corrected; from the 
first moment that His nature existed, its disorder was counteracted by the 
perfect order and harmony of God’s Spirit, and though made of a woman, He 
was made without sin.”— Wilberforce on the Incarnation, p. 78. 


For this reason, the temptations that assailed Christ, like those 
which assailed Adam, were from without. Adam was the type of 
humanity, and all his inheritors are connected with him by natural 
descent; Christ is the antitype—‘“the Pattern Man”—with whom 
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all born are connected, and after whom the believer is moulded by 
regeneration. “The first man, Adam, was made a living soul, the 
last Adam was made a quickening spirit.” Thus do we see how 
He who was rich could become poor, that we might be enriched by 
a union with himself. By virtue of his Divinity is He the repre- 
sentative of God; by virtue of his humanity is he the representative 
of man; and combining these principles, He has become the Me- 
diator between man and God. In this work the humanity was as 
essential as the Godhead. 

The other question rests upon an assumption of what we do not 
know, namely, that the ends of the incarnation were confined to the 
human race, and were not also intended for the manifestation of 
the Divine glory among all created intelligences. ‘That the anthem 
of the archangel is not inspired with richer thought and deeper 
melody by the glories of the Godhead reflected upward from the 
grand scene of man’s redemption, we are not prepared to say. No- 
where else, certainly, does the Divine benignity beam forth so glo- 
riously as in the work of redemption. Call it a minute, small work, 
if you please; still forget not that in the structure of a perishable 
blade of grass, the power of God is as fully displayed as in the 
mechanism of worlds. 


§ 4.—The Divinity of Christ. 


The office of Christ was that of mediation between man and 
God. Mediation implies representation. To be the representative 
of humanity, Jesus Christ must be human—must possess the 
essential attributes of our nature—must himself be man. To be 
the representative of Divinity, he must be Divine. Hence in him 
was not only perfect manhood, but also perfect Godhead. He 
that was “before all,” is “above all,” and in whom “all things 
consist,” must be God. The manifestation of himself is not the 
putting off of the Divine nature, but its embodiment; for “God is 
in Christ,” “the Word became flesh.” He, then, that hath seen 
Christ, “hath seen the Father.” Hence, is the First-begotten 
become not only the head of the church, but the great object of 
worship by the saints on earth, and by the angels of God in 
heaven. He “took upon him the form of a servant;” but there 
was no relinquishment of his Divinity. He is “God over all, and 
blessed forever.” 


“He was the representative of man, and therefore he lived as a man, felt 
as a man, wept as a man, died asa man; but he was, also, the representative 
of God, and therefore he lived and acted, reigned and conquered as a God. 
As the representative of man, he submitted to the law, and yielded homage to 
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the Father; as the representative of Ged, he asserted his dominion over law, 
and claimed a right to universal supremacy. As the representative of man, he 
was depressed and exalted, guided and controlled; as the representative of 
God, he was revered and trusted, exalted and glorified. As the representa- 
tive of man, he yielded to poverty and toil, to contempt and crucifixion ; as 
the representative of God, he conquered death and the grave, and took his 
place ‘at the right hand of the majesty on high.’”—Turnbull’s Theophany, 
pp. 119, 120. 


Here, then, in Jesus Christ, by virtue of his manhood, op the 
one hand, and of his Godhead, on the other, we have the grand 
element of mediation; he becomes the mediator between man and 
God. ‘To sum up:—Whatever works are ascribed to the Father 
are also ascribed to the Son; whatever attributes—whether of 
eternity, of self-existence, omniscience, or omnipotence—are 
ascribed to the Father, are also ascribed to the Son; whatever 
titles of majesty, dignity, and glory are ascribed to the Father are 
ascribed to the Son; and, to crown the whole, they are declared to 
be one. 

But wherefore and how does this war against the Divine Unity? 
Does any one in his senses affirm that, in the same sense, and at 
the same time, God is three, and God is one? What Trinitarian 
but subscribes to the declaration, There is ONE Gop? Who, being 
baptized in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, supposes 
himself to be baptized in the name of three Gods? We adopt the 
language of Paul :—‘ But to us there is but one God, the Father, 
of whom are all things, and we in him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, 
by whom are all things, and we by him.” The same volume that 
reveals the Divine Unity, also reveals the Three that bear record, 
and who are One. The FACT is asserted. We may not be able to 
explain its relations to other facts. It is a question that is not to 
be settled by logical inductions, by metaphysical distinctions, nor 
yet by scientific demonstrations. Mr. Turnbull well remarks :— 


“Tt is only in some sense—some sense consistent with the nature and essence 
of God—some sense recondite, or unrevealed, in which the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, are three, and yet one. None of us, with imperfect 
knowledge and limited capacity, may so far comprehend the absolute essence 
and infinite nature of Sal & to be capable of showing, by a logical process, 
how Jesus Christ can be God, and yet there be only one supreme Divinity ; 
that is to say, we may not understand the metaphysics of the case. Probably 
we have not arrived at the ultimate facts or principles involved in it; just as 
we have not yet arrived at the ultimate facts or principles involved in the 
law of gravitation ; and, while admitting it as a scientific fact, cannot tell what 
it really is—cannot tell whether it may not be a modification of magnetism, 
or of some other power, known or unknown.”—Theophany, pp. 126, 127. 


All then we have to do is to set forth the simple Scriptural Fact 
of Christ’s divinity, assured that this fact must in some way be 
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harmonious with that other fact—the Divine Unity. If a man 
cannot receive the Scripture fact, on the simple ground of Scrip- 
ture authority, because his reason may not comprehend it, or may 
not perceive its harmony with some other fact, then our controversy 
with the man must commence farther back. We must know whe- 
ther he admits the authority of revelation, and if not, it is idle to 
discuss the facts before the authority be settled. 

By what is the real force or amount of this objection? It is, 
that the relevancy or harmony of two facts is not perceived. Sup- 
pose these two facts are ascertained to be utterly inconsistent 
with each other—that there is a positive antagonism between 
them; and that, after every possible comparison had been made, 
that antagonism still is apparent; then one of the facts must be 
rejected, or we must remain in doubt. But which shall suffer ex- 
cision? So, if the divinity ef Christ be absolutely KNowN to be 
inconsistent with the Divine Unity, which is to be rejected? 
Which shall we strike from our creed? Shall we reject the Unity, 
or the Divinity? The Scriptural difficulties in the way of the 
rejection of either are equally insuperable. It is not within the 
province of science or reason to determine either. We do not see, 
then, that we can go any farther than to doubt. Positive rejec- 
tion would be unwarranted by any dictate of reason or philosophy. 
But in the question before us, this absolute and irreconcilable 
repugnance has not been ascertained. We may indeed assert the 
Divine Unity, giving to that unity specific form and character; 
and then, whenever the Divinity of Christ is propounded, make that 
divinity have reference to the same form and character, and thus 
conclude the two doctrines irreconcilable. But who shall assure us 
that we have rightly interpreted the Unity or the Divinity? Philo- 
sophers tell us that “it requires two opposites to make a truth.” 
If we look only at the opposites—the part-truths—without compre- 
hending their union, it would certainly be absurd and unphilo- 
sophical to pronounce them irreconcilable. Perhaps those very 
opposites constitute their harmony. ‘The ontology of the Divine 
Being is not fully revealed. The finite mind, we may well conceive, 
is incapable of receiving such revelation. If, then, our finite capa- 
cities are incapable of comprehending Deity revealed, how absurd 
to affect that knowledge of Him while unrevealed! The fact is, 
the truth revealed to us is connected with truths unrevealed ; they 
reach back beyond our comprehension into the region of the un- 
known and the illimitable. The link of union and the key of mys- 
tery is above and beyond us. “Who, by searching, can find out 
God ?” 
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It has also been alleged that our Saviour himself disavows the 
high claim of Divinity, and exalts “the Father” above himself. 
These negatives are full of interest; and, instead of reaching up to 
the divinity of Christ, may be regarded as the assertion of his 
voluntary humiliation, that he might become the Mediator between 
man and God. On any other supposition they would be absurd 
and preposterous. For why should a man gravely inform men that 
God is greater than he? Or why should a man find it necessary 
to assert his humanity? But the confirmation of the Divine truth 
that “the Word was made flesh ””—that he “in whom dwelt ALL the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily,” had so “humbled himself” as to 
become “the Mediator between man and God ”—might require both 
these assertions. Lest the human in Christ, and his brotherhood 
to our race, should be lost sight of, merged in his Divinity, his 
humanity is asserted. As the God-man, he becomes the “Me- 
diator,” makes “atonement,” and offers “intercession.” ‘To deny 
his relationship to humanity, as some of the early Christians were 
led to do, is to deny the three cardinal offices he fulfilled; it is, in 
fact, to reproduce the old heresy, “that confesseth not that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh;” and which St. John declares “is not 
of God.” The same necessity exists why Jesus should be Divine, 
as that he should be human. 

“Jesus the Mediator must be human and yet infinite, in order to restore 
the soul to God; a God abstract, a God absolute, we cannot reach. We 
yearn for it; but we cannot reach it, cannot blend with it. A Mediator, a 
Reconciler is needed. God himself must come to us—come to us in an 
aspect and form which we can understand. In fact, he must link himself to 
us by an incarnation, in order to make us partakers of his nature and heirs 
of his immortality. He has done so in the person and work of Jesus Christ. 
So that, believing in Christ, we find God—become one with God.”—Turnbull’s 
Theophany, p. 131. 


Here the conscious want of humanity—the conscious yearning of 
the soul after God, is met; it realizes with joyful surprise, “ This 
is the true God, and eternal life.” 1 John v, 20. 

Thus far have we found ourselves moving in harmony with the 
several works placed at the head of this article, on the subject of 
Christ’s Divinity. 


§ 5.—Dr. Bushnell’s God in Christ. 


But from Dr. Bushnell we fear we must separate. There is in 
his compositions a strength (sometimes apparent, but often real) 
of argument, and an earnestness of diction, peculiarly fascinating. 
But when he brings us down “upon the shore of the Absolute— 
that Absolute which has no shore ;” (p. 189;) and from that inaus- 
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picious stand-point wishes us to embark with him upon an ocean 
over which darkness broods, and whose deep waters are fiercely 
driven amid the blackness of the tempest, we must pause and ex- 
amine the strength of our bark and the nautical skill of our pilot. 
The path leading down to “the shore of the Absolute” is a 
rather winding and suspicious way. First, he says, the Three Per- 
sons in one substance perplex the mind; (what of that? The ques- 
tion is not whether the mind can comprehend it, but whether it is 
revealed ;) and that the modes resorted to for the explanation of 
this unity, fail; also that “orthodox teachers and churches” “ sup- 
pose themselves really to hold that God is one person,” while yet 
“they most certainly do not;” and then, again, he asserts that “any 
intermediate doctrine, between the absolute unity of God and a 
social unity,” that is, three Gods acting together harmoniously, “is 
impossible and incredible.” Having by this devious way reached 
“the shore of the Absolute—that Absolute which has no shore,” 
our author foreshadows his theory of the Divine Trinity, and of the 


Person of Christ :— 


“T only insist that, assuming the strictest unity, and even simplicity of 
God's nature, He could not be sufficiently revealed to us without evolving a 
trinity of persons, such as we meet in the Scriptures. These persons or per- 
sonalities are the dramatis persone of revelation, and their reality is mea- 
sured by what of the Infinite they convey in these finite forms. As such, 
they bear, on the one hand, a relation to God, who is to be conveyed or 
imported into knowledge ; on the other, they are related to our human capa- 


cities and wants.”—God in Christ, p. 137. 


We cannot dismiss this paragraph, short as it is, without a few 
comments. In these broad and bold assumptions we have the 
germ of Dr. Bushnell’s theory. 

1. It is assumed that God could not reveal himself without 
evolving a Trinity of persons. By what process has this been 
ascertained? and where the giant intellect that has so compre- 
hended the essence of God, sweeping back to the very oneness of the 
Absolute before it invented the triform dramatis persone that were 
to manifest it to men and to angels, and becoming cognizant of the 
vain effort of “God struggling to reveal himself?” But wherein 
consists the insuperable difficulty of manifestation in oneness of 
personality—a difficulty, so great that even the “struggling” “ Ab- 
solute” could not surmount it? Is one less explicable than three ’ 
and if plurality he required, simply as a mean of manifestation. 
why may not two answer? or why may not seven be required ‘ 
We have a two-fold reason for the rejection of this theory,—first. 
its intrinsic absurdity; and, second, because it passes all the 
bounds of reason and knowledge, and claims a cognizance of the 
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ontology of Jehovah before he has revealed himself,—claiming to 
know what he is and what he can do. 

2. Again, this theory resolves the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
—persons revealed—into mere manifestations of the actions and 
feelings of the one Absolute. They are not God, but only ficti- 
tious representations—false in fact, but true in design—designed 
to “import God into knowledge.” ‘They are not God, but repre- 
sent him; just as the actor is not Shakspeare, but only “imports” 
Shakspeare “into knowledge.” ‘The actor may develop fully the 
genius of Shakspeare; but, alas for the Absolute, with all his 
“strugglings,” even the Trinity fails to “import him into know- 
ledge,” for these dramatis persone are, after all, only “finite 
forms,” and must therefore fail to represent “the Infinite.” This 
Trinity, then, is also a Trinity of “forms,” and not of substance. 
Three shadows are bound together, and lo the Trinity !—a God! 

3. Another radical objection lying at the very foundation of this 
manifestation theory, is, that it assumes that the incarnation was 
necessary for the revelation of God to man; and that “without a 
trinity, and incarnation, and other like devices of revelation, we 
never could have had a satisfactory, significant, and true represen- 
tation of God.” (P. 139.) Hence the incarnation would have been 
as essential to man unfallen as to man fallen and depraved. This 
representation of the object of the incarnation of our blessed Lord 
stands in most obvious and wide opposition to the Scripture doc- 
trine that he came to effect our redemption. 

4. Once more, we find ourselves unable to subscribe to this view 
of the character of Christ, because we discover it leads to a per- 
nicious result. If the Son be only a manifestation of God—one 
of the “media” through which God is revealed—and not God in 
any true or substantial sense, then it must follow that the atone- 
ment mads by him is not an atonement at all. For how can a 
manifestation or a medium make an atonement? This is the 
inevitable result of this judgment concerning the nature of the Son 
of God. Dr. Bushnell, be it said to the credit of his intellectual 
perception, having laid the basis of his theory, did not fail to dis- 
cover to what it led. Nor did he hesitate to follow, out his theory 
into a virtual denial of the atonement, as we shall see when we come 
to speak upon that subject. 

Sweep away this gossamer drapery, thrown with such artistical 
skill around the substantial nature—the esse—of Christ, and but 
very little remains of the theory propounded with so much pomp of 
diction, thrown out in so many antithetical, paradoxical forms, and 
aiming to encompass ends of the greatest conceivable magnitude. 

Fourtn Serres, Vou. Il1—9 
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The unwary, “bewildered and in wondering mazes lost,” may for a 
moment be deluded into the belief that the grand mystery of the 
incarnation is at length solved; just as unwary and inexperienced 
navigators, by a fog-bank in the middle of the ocean, are deluded 
into the belief of their near approach to land. Close inspection 
dispels the illusion; and the same ocean, heaving with the elements 
of polemic commotion, illimitable and shoreless, again spreads out 
before them. 

5. There is still another result to which this manifestation theory 
leads. Dr. Bushnell affirms “the strict personal unity of God,” 
rejecting the eternal three-fold distinction of persons in the Divine 
nature. This ONE Gop is “the Absolute Being—the Infinite—the 
I Am that I Am”—“ God simply existing, as spirit, in himself” — 
without “any sort of motion”—without “thought”—without “ feel- 
ing”—“ dwelling in eternal silence”—‘the Unapproachable, and, 
as far as all measures of thought are concerned, the Unrepresent- 
able God.” Next, this incomprehensible Monad possesses “the 
power of self-representation,” that is, “He can produce Himself 
outwardly, or represent himself in the finite.” This “capacity of 
self-expression” “is the Logos, the Word, elsewhere called the 
Form of God.” ‘Conceive him now as creating the worlds, or 
creating worlds, if you please, from eternity. In so doing, he only 
represents, expresses, or outwardly produces Himself. What we 
call the creation, is, in another view, a revelation only of God, his 
first revelation.” The Logos, then, is simply “the power of self- 
representation” possessed by the Absolute, and “the reality of 
Christ is what he expresses of God.” Now we think the deep 
windings of this labyrinth may be threaded, dark as it may appear. 
The Logos, that is, the power of the Absolute to express himself, 
manifests itself by “manifold representations”—its “first revela- 
tion is creation,” in which God “ outwardly produces Himself,’”— 
its highest revelation is in the person of Jesus Christ. Now it 
follows from this theory that Christ is Divine only so far as he 
“expresses” the Absolute; and also that “creation” is divine in 
the same sense that Christ is, just so far as it is successful as a 
vehicle for the self-representation of God. The idea is that God 
is manifest in every object in creation as really, though not as illus- 
triously, as in the person of Christ. Christ is a man in whom dwelt 
a Divine power, and here is all the real divinity claimed for him by 
Bushnell. ‘The same divinity in kind, though not in measure, 
would result to every object in creation. Not an insect nor rep- 
tile but what is divine. Surely the old Egyptians were not so 
unwise after all in the multiplication of their gods! 

9* 
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Dr. Bushnell says of himself, that “so far from suffering the least 
consciousness of restraint or oppression, under any creed, I have 
been the readier to accept as great a number as fell in my way; 
for when they are subjected to the deepest chemistry of thought. 
that which descends to the point of relationship between the form 
of the truth and its interior formless nature, they become thereupon 
so elastic, and run so freely into each other, that one seldom need 
have any difficulty in accepting as many as are offered him.”— 
P. 82. A theologian who can make such an avowal as this, is no 
longer worthy of the confidence of the church in any faith he pro- 
fesses to believe. Such a principle, carried out, would undermine 
the very foundations of religious faith. Our author gives us a prac- 
tical illustration in the facility with which he receives and advocates 
nearly every heresy that has been broached in relation to the Person 
of Christ—some of them absolutely contradictory and irreconcilable. 
except on the principle that it is all one whether we receive every 
creed that is offered or none at all. 

1. He “accepts” the heresy of the Docetze, that the human or 
bodily appearance of Christ was a phantasm. He says,—“ The 
reality of Christ is what he expresses of God, not what he is in his 
physical conditions.”—P. 156. “God certainly is able to assume 
the human, to become incarnate in it so far as to express his union 
to it."—P. 157. Again, he says:—“Just as the Logos is incar- 
nated in the flesh, so the Spirit makes‘ his advent under physical 
signs.” —P. 172. Now, what does this mean but that, in the com- 
position of Christ, there was only the appearance of “flesh,” and 
not “flesh” in reality, just as in the advent of the Holy Ghost, the 
“wind” and the “flames” were signs and not realities? But. 
again, he absolutely scouts at those “whose nature it is to live in 
their logic, and not in simple insight,” and who receive the incar- 
nation not as a “poem,” to be measured by “their imagination or 
by their heart,” but as a “verity.” ‘Indeed you may figure,” says 
he, “this whole tribe of sophisters as a man standing before that 
most beautiful and wondrous work of art, the ‘ Beatified Spirit’ of 
Guido, and there commencing a quarrel with the artist that he 
should be so absurd as to think of making a beatified spirit out of 
mere linseed, ochres, and oxydes! Would it not be more dignified 
to let the pigments go, and take the expression of the canvass / 
Just so [mark this!] are the human personality, the obedient, sub- 
ject, suffering state of Jesus, all to be taken as coLouRs of the 
Divine, and we are not to fool ourselves in practising our logic on 
the colours, but to seize at once upon the Divine import and signi- 
ficance thereof.”—P. 159. Thus does Dr. Bushnell teach Docex- 
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ism. Between the Christ he here describes, and that exhibited in 
the Bible, there is precisely the difference that exists between a 
spectre and a man. 

2. Again, Dr. Bushnell “accepts” the doctrine of the Apollina- 
rians—directly opposed to that of the Docetwee—that Christ had a 
veal body, but not a human soul. Their doctrine was, that the 
Logos supplied the place of a human soul in the person of Christ. 
Dr. Bushnell speaks of the inconsistency of measuring the person 
of Christ “by his body ;” and, again, “that the body of Christ evi- 
dently grew up from infancy.” But what as to his soul? In 
replying to the argument of the Trinitarian, that it is the “human 
soul in the person of Jesus,” that “obeys, worships, and suffers ;” 
he says the argument “does an affront to the plain language of 
Scripture.” He says that “Christ himself declared, not that a 
human soul, hid in his person, was placed under limitations, but 
more—that the Son, that is, the Divine person” was thus subject. 
Again he says:—“ The supposition of a human soul existing dis- 
tinctly, and acting by itself, clears no difficulty ;” but it “creates 
difficulties a hundred-fold greater than any that it solves.”—P. 154. 
Then he enters into an argument to show the perplexity which the 
supposition of a human soul in Christ must occasion to the mind 
of the inquirer; and also the absurdity of supposing that “the 
redemption of the world is hung upon the human passibilities” of a 
man who is so closely allied to God. And the conclusion he 
reaches is, that “there is no solid foundation for the common 
Trinitarian theory of two distinct or distinctly active subsistences 
in the person of Christ. It is not Scriptural. It accounts for 
nothing. It only creates even greater difficulties.’—P. 155. Then 
anticipating an objection from both the Unitarian and the Trini- 
tarian against this subjection and limitation of the Divinity, he 
prefers a reply in advance :—* When we see Him thus under the 
conditions of increase, obedience, worship, suffering, we have no- 
thing to do but to ask what is here expressed.”—P. 156. He had 
said before, that “the reality of Christ is what he expresses of 
God.” A more full or distinct avowal of the Apollinarian heresy 
—a heresy that has been defunct for ages—could hardly be ex- 
pressed in language. 

3. In the third place, Dr. Bushnell “accepts” the Eutychean 
heresy that the human and Divine were so united in Christ as to 
become one nature. The doctrine of “two distinct subsistences in 
Christ,” says he, “virtually denies any real unity between the 
human and the Divine, and substitutes a collocation or co- 
partnership for unity.”—P. 154. He objects to a distinction 
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between the Divine and the human in the nature of Christ, 
and says :— 





“Instead of a person whose nature is THE REAL UNITY OF THE DivINE 
AND THE HUMAN, we have two distinct persons, between whom our thoughts 
are continually alternating ; referring this to one, that to the other, and ima- 
gining, all the while, not a union of the two, in which our possible union with 

is signified and sealed forever, but a practical, historical assertion rather 
of his incommunicableness, thrust upon our notice in a form more oppressive 
and chilling than it has to abstract thought. Meanwhile, the whole work of 
Christ, as a subject, suffering Redeemer, is thrown upon the human side of his 
nature, and.the Divine side, standing thus aloof, incommunicably distant, has 
nothing in fact to do with the transaction, other than to be a spectator of 
it.” Pp. 154, 155. . 


Such are the arguments of Dr. Bushnell to establish the thean- 
thropism of the Eutycheans. But when the troublesome question 
comes up—a question perpetually haunting and disturbing our au- 
thor, as he is dodging about among these heresies, bestowing a 
friendly nod of recognition and of “ acceptance” upon each—“ who 
suffers, what worships,” &c.? his ire rises, and he indignantly 
exclaims,—‘ Suspend thy raw guesses at His nature, and take His 
message !” 

4. In the fourth place, Dr. Bushnell “accepts” the Panthcistic 
doctrine, that there is but one substance, intelligence, and life in 
the universe. This doctrine annihilates the distinction between 
God and the world. All creatures and all phenomena are mani- 
festations of God. Everything that exists is a part of God; every 
action is God’s action. This doctrine nullifies personal existence 
both here and hereafter; it annihilates all distinction: between vice 
and virtue; it deifies man, but destroys God. It is removed to so 
little a distance from rank Atheism, that it is not worth while to 
carp about the difference. And yet this theological gastronomer 
devours the precious morceau at a single swallow. In creating 
worlds, he says, God “only represents, expresses, or OUTWARDLY 
PRODUCES HIMSELF.” 

Surely Dr. Bushnell is the last man in the world who should 
write a discourse against Dogma orcreeds. Had he gone one step 
further, and “accepted” one other doctrine, namely, that which 
asserts that Christ was a mere man—he would have completely 
“boxed the compass” of error; and we might have hoped ere long 
to greet-him in the ranks of sound orthodoxy. And yet we do not 
despair, for he not only “accepts” these several heresies, and 
argues for them, but he also rejects and argues against the most 
of them. Dr. Bushnell has strength; but in this book he appears 
to us like a giant playing at “blind man’s buff.” He hits, stum- 
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bles, and grasps. Without order, system, or measure, the most in- 
congruous materials are huddled together—the most contradictory 
principles are placed side by side. Now we find him almost uncon- 
sciously inhaling the pure atmosphere upon the serene mountains 
of Christian faith—then striding across the waste desert of Ration- 
alism—then bewildered and lost in the wilds of mysticism—anon, 
he comes down, floundering and besmeared, into the stagnant pool 
of Pantheism. Had he set himself to write a book of paradoxes, his 
success could not have been more complete. 

No intelligent reader, however, can fail to determine the class to 
which Dr. Bushnell, as a theologian, belongs. In spite of the para- 
doxical expressions that obscure the thought, and the oft-repeated 
oscillations from the highest point of orthodoxy to the lowest of 
Rationalism and Pantheism, the Sabellian type of heresy is mani- 
fest in all the discussions upon the question of the Person and 
Work of Christ. This the author himself acknowledges. Refer- 
ring to Schleiermacher’s elaborate article upon the theory of Sabel- 
lius, translated by Professor Stuart, and published in the American 
Biblical Repository for July, 1835, he says:—“It will be dis- 
covered that the general view of the Trinity given in that article, 
coincides with the view which I have presented.” (P. 112.) Both 
Sabellius and Bushnell hold that the distinctions of person in 
the Trinity belong not to the nature of God, but originate in 
the circumstances under which God manifests himself. But we 
have not time to exhibit all the absurdities and inconsistencies 
into which Dr. Bushnell has fallen in his attempt to resuscitate 
the ashes of Sabellianism from their long and profound repose. 
Schleiermacher, with a more vigorous pen and a stronger intellect, 
essayed that task not thirty years ago. But even the Herculean 
might of one who had no superior among the great German theo- 
logical teachers achieved little more than the erection of an addi- 
tional monument to attest the vastness of his genius, the profound- 
ness of his research, the strength of his reason, and the transparent 
purity of his diction. Whether Dr. Bushnell will have achieved 
even this, we opine will not réquire even thirty years to reach a 
historical decision. When “restored to his right mind,” we predict 
that he will regret the publication of this volume—a volume whose 
influence will be evil, and evil only. 

Want of space compels us to defer the discussion of the Atone- 
ment, or Work of Christ, to another number. 





Art. VI—NEANDER. 


On the 19th of June last we had a delightful interview with Neander 
in his study at Berlin. He spoke with thankfulness of the com- 
fortable state of his health, and was looking forward hopefully to 
the completion of his great work on Church History, on which, 
with the aid of an amanuensis, he was labouring earnestly. A few 
weeks after, on the Rhine, a newspaper paragraph announced to us 
that he was dead! ‘The shock of that sudden announcement was 
not greater to us than it has proved to the religious mind of all 
Europe and America. Everywhere it is felt that a leader and a 
guide of men has fallen. 

It is not possible for us at this time to give an extended review 
of the literary labours of Neander, nor to offer our estimate of the 
value of his historical and theological writings. Deferring this 
grateful, but laborious task, to a later period, we propose now to 
present a brief sketch of his life, gathered fiom the scanty materials 
that have fallen within our reach, and also to give some illustrations 
of his personal and professional character. [or these last we shall 
make special use of a letter from our esteemed correspondent, Pro- 
fessor J. L. Jacobi, of Berlin, whose long personal intimacy with 
Neander gave him the fullest opportunity of insight into his cha- 
racteristically frank and open nature. We shall indicate our ex- 
tracts from this letter by quotation marks. 

JOHANN AvuGUsT WILHELM NEANDER was born of Jewish pa- 
rents, on the 16th of January, 1789. Of the condition of his 
parents, we have only learned that they were very poor. He 
showed early indications of that deeply devout and meditative turn 
of mind which was so strongly developed in his after life; and it is 
said that his mother, who was a very pious Jewess, took great. pains 
to implant devotional feelings in his young heart. ‘The Johanneum 
of Hamburg at that time held a very high place among the classical 
schools of Germany, and it was here that Neander laid the founda- 
tions of his broad classical culture—especially of his knowledge of 
Plato, to whose writings he devoted himself, even at that early 
period, with the most ardent enthusiasm. The study of Plato 
formed the means of his transition from Judaism to Chris- 
tianity; at all events,—as he himself has shown to be the case 
with many of the more spiritual and genial heathen souls in the 
early days of the Church,—‘“ Plato was a schoolmaster to bring 
him to Christ.” It was, however, by the perusal of Schleier- 
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macher’s Reden isber die Religion (Discourses on Religion) that 
he was led to recognise Christ as the greatest and most gilo- 
rious being that had appeared upon the earth; and, this truth once 
received, he went gradually on to a full apprehension and humble 
reception of the Gospel. Of the actual steps of his conversion, in 
an outward sense, we have but little knowledge; but his corres- 
pondence with Chamisso (portions of which we shall quote from 
the British Quarterly Review for October, 1850) gives beau- 
tiful glimpses of the process of change that was going on in his 
feelings, as well as of the development of his half-poetical, half- 
philosophical mind. Several young men, among whom were Varn- 
hagen, Von Ense, Theremin, Chamisso, and Neumann, had formed 
themselves into a literary association, under the name of “The 
North Star.” Neumann formed the acquaintance of Neander at 
Berlin, and thus writes to Chamisso concerning him :— 

“We have made the acquaintance, among our fellow-students, of an excel- 
lent youth, entirely worthy of admission into our brotherhood of the North 
Star. Plato is his idol—his constant watch-word. He sits day and night 
over him, and there are few who have so thoroughly and in such purity im- 
bibed his wisdom. It is wonderful how entirely he has done this without any 
foreign impulse, merely through his own reflection and downright pure study. 


Without knowing much of the romantic poetry, he has, so to speak, con- 
structed it for himself, and found the germ thereof in Plato. On the world 


around him he has learned to look with a deep, contemplative glance.”— 
P. 300. . 


On this introduction his acquaintance with Chamisso comménced, 
and the correspondence followed. It affords striking revelations of 
the remarkably rapid development of Neander’s mind, (he was but 
seventeen, ) of the unworldly tendency of his whole being, and of 
the tender and devout religious frame into which he was very soon 
brought. He had been baptized—and decided to go to Halle to 
study theology—a purpose which he thus communicates to his 
friend :— 


“T was sorry that I had not the opportunity of seeing you at Hameln. 
Still we shall hope to meet at Halle. There will we all—separated, it would 
seem, as much as possible by the mournful restrictions of a merely secular 
world, which is, alas! I grieve to say, everywhere around us—enjoy together 
the inward blessedness of a civitas Dei, whose foundation is still forever 
friendship. The more I come to know you, the more the world dissatisfies 
me, as also I dissatisfy, and must still dissatisfy, all men who are not my 
friends. Their very presence stupifies me. I cannot do homage to the com- 
mon understanding, which has so withdrawn, and still ever further withdraws 
itself from the one centre of all existence—the Divine Spirit—the inward 
blessedness of the city of God, which it knows not, nor has ever tasted, having 
made for itself, through its own vain imagination, idols, according to its own 
cold and frivolous notions. Yes, to it, and to all which it consecrates—its 
idols, and its temples, be eternal war! Let every one advance to battle 
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inst it with weapons which God iven him, till the monster i 
pe te > 26 | have decided to study the. God a psn 
as I wish and strive after, to know himself—the only One—in a sense which 
the common understanding cannot comprehend, and to preach him to the 
putes Holy Saviour, thou alone canst reconcile us with the profane race ; 

or, inflamed with a deep love to them which they yet deserved not, thou didst 
live, and suffer, and die for them.”—Pp. 302, 303. 

In 1806 he went to Halle, and commenced in earnest his course 
of theological study, devoting himself first to the Bible and to the 
Fathers, especially the Alexandrine. In these studies, says Pro- 
fessor Jacobi, he “lived over again, as it were, in his own mind, 
the gradually unfolding development of the Church, as it passed 
from the Jews to the Gentiles; and found its earliest science in 
its connexion with the Platonic Philosophy at Alexandria.” How 
Neander obtained the means of pursuing his studies, we have not 
ascertained; but it is well known that at Halle he suffered from 
poverty. He bore up manfully under its giant pressure, and stu- 
died with the more intense earnestness because of the difficulties 
with which he had to contend. But his privations and his exeess- 
ive application finally broke down his health, and laid the founda- 
tion for the disease which accompanied him through his whole life. 
Driven from Halle by Napoleon’s measures for the dissolution of 
the University, he proceeded to Gottingen, and completed his 
course of study there. Here, under the guidance of Planck, he 
turned his attention more particularly to the sources of Church 
History, and imbibed his earnest devotion to what was subsequently 
the great work of his life. 

After completing his University course, he spent a short time in 
Hamburg, and then proceeded to Heidelberg, where, in 1811, he 
was admitted as privat docent in the University, and began his 
career as a teacher by a course of lectures on Church History. In 
the next year he made his first appearance as an author in his 
monograph on “Julian the Apostate ;” in whose character and his- 
tory Neander detected the agency of Platonism as hostile to Chris- 
tianity, just as he had seen its influence in the Alexandrian theo- 
logians as preparatory to Christianity. The work was so strikingly 
conspicuous for piety and originality, as well as for a wide and 
genuine erudition, that it called the attention of the most eminent 
men* to the unknown author. 

In the year 1813 Neander received a call from the Prussian 
government to the University of Berlin, to which, amid all the political 
disturbances of the times, the king gave great attention. The aim 
of the government was to draw to the new University the ablest 


* E. g., Niebuhr, who commends it highly in his correspondence, vol. ii. 
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teachers from all parts of Germany; and but a short time before, 
Schleiermacher and De Wette had accepted professorships. It was 
creditable to the discernment of the authorities that Neander, 
young, and almost unknown to fame as he was, should be chosen; 
it was equally creditable to him, that at this crisis of the Prussian 
monarchy, while the French yet held possession of the country, he 
accepted the call. Our correspondent tells us, that, with charac- 
teristic humility, he “always remained full of gratitude toward 
Prussia, and, at subsequent periods, when the most brilliant offers 
were made him, he invariably refused them with the modest 
answer that he was ‘too much indebted to Prussia ever to aban- 
don her.’ ” 

We have before mentioned the effect of Schleiermacher’s “ Dis- 
courses on Religion” on the mind of Neander. At Halle he had 
again been brought under Schleiermacher’s influence, and now, in 
entering upon his labours at Berlin, he stood to him in the relation 
of a colleague. ‘That his mode of thinking, the current of his stu- 
dies, and, in fact, his whole spiritual and intellectual life, were, to a 
certain extent, moulded by that great man, there can be no doubt. 
He himself revered Schleiermacher, not merely as one of the instru- 
ments of his conversion from Judaism, but also as the herald of a 
new era in theology; and over and over again in his works he ac- 
knowledges his obligations to him, vindicates certain of his views, 
and proclaims his spirit to be the genuine—the only genuine— 
spirit of theology. Nor is this influence at all to be wondered at. 
Schleiermacher arose at a period of the deepest darkness of Ger- 
man theology—at a period when theology, in fact, consisted of little 
else but cold negations of all that is vital in Christianity. Edu- 
cated among the Moravians, his own religious convictions were 
profound; his sense of the need of personal piety, all-absorbing: 
his belief in the divinity of Christianity, supreme. He was, at the 
same time, intellectually, one of the most highly gifted men of his 
age; and his intellectual activity has rarely been rivalled in any 
age. Uniting the keenest dialectic power with a discursive faculty 
and a power of imagination that might almost class him among great 
poets, he found no department of human knowledge alien to his 
tastes or inaccessible to his capacity. His studies ranged not 
merely over the whole field of theology, but penetrated the deepest 
recesses of ancient as well as of modern philosophy; and with these 
pursuits he combined scientific philology, and the highest walks of 
art and taste. In each of these he was not a mere student or ama- 
teur—but a master, and acknowledged as such by those whom all 
the world recognises as masters in their respective branches. He 
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was a man, at the same time, whose power of will, and whose moral 
and social qualities commanded the reverence and the love of all 
who shared his intimacy. With all this his bodily frame was feeble 
and delicate, yet his royal soul so ruled and inspired it that labours 
which would wear out the strongest of other men, seemed to sit 
lightly on him, frail as his organization was. In his theological 
opinions, he was, indeed, in many respects, far away from what we 
hold to be the true line of Christian belief; yet the man who, in the 
midst of infidels during all his life, so strenuously upheld salvation 
through Christ as the real and essential central-point of the Gospel ; 
the man who, in his dying hours, declared that his hope and his 
faith rested securely on the “atoning death of Jesus Christ, his 
body and his blood,”*—could not but belong to the “fellowship of 
the saints.” 

No one need wonder, then, to find that Neander had many points 
in common with Schleiermacher. Both contended for the utmost 
freedom of scientific thought on any and all subjects; both looked 
upon personal religious life as the great want of the times; and 
both went, perhaps, too far in their charitable sympathy with all 
modes of human thought, and in their unworldly trust in the honesty 
even of unbelievers. But, after all, it is simply a‘surd to class 
Neander, as some do, as a mere follower of Schleiermacher. His 
own spirit was far too independent, his intellect too powerful, and 
his culture too wide and far-reaching, to allow him to be the fol- 
lower of any man And 50, as matter of fact, it will be found that 
his theology—evangelically imperfect as it must appear to us—is 
far in advance of Schleiermacher’s in point of clearness, definiteness, 
Scriptural character—in one word, of orthodoxy. But we are wan- 
dering too far from our purpose—and must now return to our brief 
sketch of Neander’s life and labours. 

He entered upon his professorship in the University of Berlin, as 
we have said, in 1813, and fulfilled its duties without intermission 
until a few days before his death. The history of his outward life 
during this period is little else than a history of his labours in his 
lecture-room and in his study; but they were mighty labours—such 
as will carry his name down to the latest posterity. His studies at 
Berlin were pursued in the same channel as at Heidelberg; and in 
1813 he published a monograph on “ Bernard and his Times ”—an 
8vo. volume of 338 pages, especially noticeable for its treatment of 
the relations between Bernard and Abelard. At an early period he 
was impressed with the conviction that the great work of preparing a 
general Church History was a task assigned to him by Providence ; 

© Liicke, in Stud. u. Krit. 1834, p. 812. 
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and this conviction deepened with advancing years.* All his studies, 
however widely extended, were made subservient to this grand end. 
In the mean time he wisely adopted the plan of publishing, in sepa- 
rate parts, the results of his investigations into the history of par- 
ticular periods; and the monographs on Julian and Bernard were 
of this character. Of the same class was his “ Genetical Develop- 
ment of the Principal Gnostic Systems,” which appeared in 1818, 
and also, “Chrysostom and his Times,” (2 vols.,18mo.) In all 
these works he aimed, true to the spirit of his own religious convic- 
tions, to promote at once Christian science and Christian life. But 
in 1822, with a view to make Church history conducive to general 
Christian edification, as well as to develop his researches into the 
first centuries of the Church, he published “ Memorabilia from the 
History of Christianity and the Christian Life,” 3 vols., (3d edition, 
2 vols., 1845-1846.) In 1824 appeared a small 8vo. volume con- 
taining a series of addresses delivered at several anniversaries of 
the Berlin Bible Society, the profits of which were devoted to the 
cause of Missions. These, with other occasional addresses and 
essays, were republished, 8vo., 1829. In 1825 he published “ Antz- 
gnosticus, Spirit of Tertullian, and Introduction to his Writings, 
(8vo., pp. 525.) In the latter part of the same year he published 
the first volume of his great Church History, the immediate occa- 
sion of which was, as he tells us in the preface, the call of his pub- 
lisher for a new edition of the monograph on Julian. He found 
that the work must be entirely remodelled in order to meet his 
views, and this suggested the plan of publishing this volume, treat- 
ing the history of the first three centuries as the beginning of a 
general Church history; and his plan, fortunately, was so generously 
encouraged by his publisher that he at once carried it into execu- 
tion. In 1828 he published a second instalment, in three volumes, 
extending the history to the sixth century. In the mean time he was 
studying the history of the Apostolic Age, which should, in chronolo- 
gical order, have been the subject of the opening treatise; but he did 
not feel himself prepared to publish upon it until 1832, when he put 
forth the “ History of the Planting and Training of the Christian 
Church by the Apostles,” which reached its fourth edition in 1847. 
Two additional volumes of the Church History appeared in 1834 
and 1836; and in 1837, his “Life of Jesus Christ, in its His- 


° «To exhibit the history of the Church of Christ, as a living witness of the 
Divine power of Christianity; as a school of Christian experience; a voice, sound- 
ing through the ages, of instruction, of doctrine, and reproof, for all who are dis- 
posed to listen,—this, from the earliest period, has been the leading aim of my 
life and studies.’”’"—General History, Pref. to 1st ed., (Torrey’s Transl.) 
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torical Connexion and Historical Development,” which has also 
run through four editions. The publication of this last great work 
was hastened by the necessity of some antidote to Strauss’ Life of 
Christ. The Church History was going on in the mean time; and 
a volume appeared in 1841, and another in 1845, bringing the his- 
tory down to the year 1294. Our correspondent informs us that 
Neander has completed another volume in manuscript, up to the 
death of John Huss, and that this volume will shortly be put to 
press. Besides these larger works, Neander has written sketches, 
reviews, short biographical articles, &c.,—far too many to be enu- 
merated here. 

One would think these labours sufficient to occupy the life of any 
one man. * But Neander the author is but half the name of Nean- 
der; during the preparation of all these works he was giving as 
much time, or more, to his duties as Professor of Theology. He 
lectured twice and even thrice a day; the range of his topics em- 
bracing not only Church History, but Dogmatics, Ethics, the His- 
tory of Doctrines and of Ethics; and, most important of all, the 
Exegesig of the New Testament. We are glad, indeed, to learn of 
the probability that the most important of these lectures will be 
printed from the notes of his students. 

It is no exaggeration to say that no teacher of theology i in Ger- 
many, since the days of the Reformation, has obtained so strong a 
hold upon the minds and the hearts of theological students as 
Neander. Their love for him amounted to a passion. This pro- 
found regard and reverence was doubtless due, to a considerable 
extent, to the grandeur and breadth of his intellect; but much of 
it—to the credit of the German students be it recorded—is to be 
ascribed to his fervent piety as a Christian, and to his genial sim- 
plicity as a man. On this point we present our readers with an 
extended extract from the letter of our correspondent, Professor 
Jacobi, who, both as student and professor, has had the fullest 
opportunities of intimate intercourse with the great departed. Con- 
trasting Schleiermacher with Neander, our friend proceeds :—“ It 
was Schleiermacher’s special gift and delight to discover and com- 
bine principles, to survey scientific culture and discipline as a 
whole, and to demonstrate their organic unity. It was his eminent 
acuteness as a dialectician that gave rule to his method of develop- 
ing the subjects which he treated. Precisely those departments, 
however, which to him were less adapted, namely, History and the 
Exegesis of the New Testament, found a most capable labourer in 
Neander, whose great talent it was, in Exegesis to perccive at once 
the essential features in the characters and events of Scripture, 
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and, in History, to exhibit, with a fine and profound insight, the 
genetical development of ideas and occurrences. These two great 
men were thus, in a certain sense, complements of each other. 

“ What especially enchained the attention of Neander’s students 
was the devotion of the entire man to the subject of discourse be- 
fore him. He did not stand up merely to offer his own reflections 
upon objects that had once been—upon events that once happened ; 
he rather lived over again the history in his own mind, and when he 
spoke, brought it all fresh and living before his auditors. In hear- 
ing him you felt, and could not help feeling, that the soul of the 
lecturer was in communion with those of the gifted spirits that had 
preceded him as labourers in the kingdom of God; and that, for his 
mind, they yet lived, and that no prejudice or prepossession hin- 
dered his fellowship with them. And so he impressed his hearers 
with the conviction that his utterances were given in the spirit of 
truth—never in the spirit of party. And while he unfolded history 
or Scripture in a strictly consecutive and logical manner, he always 
spoke with an unadorned, and often, therefore, with a more sublime, 
simplicity. Everywhere, too, you saw and felt, amid the manifes- 
tations of a vast and comprehensive intellect, the movements of a 
tender and loving heart. In him there glowed that gentle fire that 
shone so purely and beautifully in the apostle John; and, with its 
mild light and warmth, it touched the hearts of those that heard 
him, winning them at once to him and to his Master. The uniform 
humility of his language and of his thoughts, his reverence and love 
for the things of God, often rising even to enthusiasm, and his per- 
sonally rich Christian experience, gave an edifying character even 
to his scientific lectures; and, indeed, in his hands, the practical 
side of Christianity and of theology was inexpressibly attractive, 
und even touching. It was his constant effort to promote Christian 
life along with science; and this led him into earnest strifes not 
only against all perversions of true science, but also against every 
tendency hostile to the interests of pure Christianity. So, for in- 
stance, in the Protestant Church, he struggled earnestly against 
the traditional party; and, in philosophy, he opposed Hegel's 
system and its intermixture with theology. He lived long enough 
to see his predictions with regard to both these tendencies fully 
accomplished. 

“But it was not merely by his public teaching that Neander en- 
chained the minds and affections of the German youth: his personal 
intercourse with students was of a character greatly to increase his 
influence over them and their love for him. Half an hour of every 
day after dinner, and the whole of Saturday evening, were expressly 
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reserved for conversation with the students. They gathered round 
him with the utmost freedom—and he sat in their centre, as much a 
friend as a teacher. With the utmost patience he listened to their 
statements of difficulties—heard their questions, and solved their 
doubts. The intellectual crumbs which in those golden hours fell 
from Neander’s table would make many a scholar rich. 

“ Nor was his interest in the students confined to their intellec- 
tual and religious improvement; he sympathized also in their per- 
sonal wants, their sicknesses, their poverty, their distresses of what- 
soever kind. A student in want or suffering was sure of succour 
from his own purse, though his resources were very limited; and 
when this would not suffice, he was untiring in his efforts to interest 
others in their behalf. One or two incidents may be given out of 
many. A poor student, in ill health, was ordered to visit a water- 
ing-place. Neander was not able, at the time, to give him the 
necessary money; but he selected one of his most valuable books, 
—a splendid edition of Griesbach’s New Testament,—fixed a price 
on it, and sold a number of tickets to the students, who drew lots 
for the book. ‘The avails enabled the poor student to proceed upon 
his journey. I was myself witness of another case, in which he 
entreated a young man with affectionate urgency—I may even say 
imploringly—to accept from him a gift of money in an hour of need. 
Seeing that the young man’s sense of independence was so strong 
as to humiliate him in view of receiving such relief, he reminded 
him, with touching delicacy, that it was “more blessed to give than 
to receive,” and entreated him to accept the gift for love’s sake. 
With no family of his own, Neander considered himself the father 
of young theologians; and never, since the time of Melancthon, his 
great spiritual forerunner, has a teacher in the universities of Ger- 
many so faithfully filled this relation. With all his simplicity of 
mind and feeling, he had a quick and intuitive perception of talent 
and of moral character; and his prognostications were generally 
realized in the subsequent history of his pupils. Humble in his 
estimate of himself, and regarding any peculiar talent which the 
lowliest mind might have as worthy of all respect as a “gift of God,” 
he gladly afforded to every student the fullest opportunities of cul- 
ture, and was cautious of setting arbitrary limits to the development 
of individual minds. And even when the religious life of any one 
was obscured by great faults, he remained true to him, and would 
not despond, so long as any germ of better things could be dis- 
cerned. How many has he, by his long-enduring patience, finally 
led to the Saviour! When, again, he recognised, in a young man 
of decided talents, a special aptitude for successful labour in the 
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work of God, he summoned all his energies to cultivate and improve 
the gift. And his greatest joy was to see springing up among his 
scholars promising rivals of himself. To meet the exigencies of 
younger and less advanced minds, it was his habit frequently to vary 
his lectures. 

“ Considering how much of his time Neander devoted to his stu- 
dents and friends, how much of it was occupied in public duties, 
and how carefully he prepared himself for his lectures, of which he 
gave two or three daily, one cannot but marvel at the multitude and 
compass of his writings, and wonder how he could find time to do 
so much. The secret lay partly in his personal habits and partly 
in the remarkable quickness of his mental activity. The common 
distractions of life, which others deem it indispensable to yield to, 
he sedulously kept aloof from. His domestic affairs were faithfully 
managed by his sister; and with them—indeed with what passes 
among so many for the ordinary business of life—he never troubled 
himself. His hours were allotted to his work, and the distribution 
was faithfully adhered to. He read and wrote with marvellous 
celerity: indeed, it may be said of him, as of Melancthon, that he 
read with his fingers’ ends; for often, after apparently only turning 
over the leaves of a book, he showed an adequate knowledge of its 
contents. And his memory was so retentive that what he read— 
even to the names of persons, things, and places—remained fixed in 
his possession; so, too, he remembered the faces of persons with 
whom he had had but little intercourse. I remember a preacher— 
an honest, but not otherwise remarkable man—who visited Nean- 
der when a student, and was subsequently long separated from him. 
Twenty years after, on a visit to Berlin, he called on his early 
friend, and opened the conversation by expressing a doubt whether 
Neander remembered him. “I remember you very well,” replied 
Neander, “and I can tell you the subject of our conversation the 
first time you ever visited me.” It was this ever-ready memory, 
always holding its treasures at the service of a calm and collected 
mind, that made easy to him the remote and sagacious investiga- 
tions with which his historical works abound.” 

It must be remembered, that amid all his Herculean labours, 
Neander was, as we have before said, not only a man of feeble frame, 
but actually suffering most of his time from disease. For many 
years he was almost a total stranger to the feeling of health. But 
his afflictions served only the more fully to show forth his Christian 
patience, and to illustrate the power of a controlling will over corpo- 
real disabilities. None of the traces which a suffering body too often 
inflicts upon the mind—no morbidness of tone or feeling—could ever 
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be detected in his lectures ; his hearers, on the contrary, always re- 
ceived the impression of a mind free from all distractions and re- 
straints, devoting itself, full of healthful activity, to the cause of Chris- 
tianity and science. So, too, instead of sickliness, his writings every- 
where exhibit a free and genial susceptibility, a keen faculty of observa- 
tion and reflection, and an ever fresh spirit of inquiry. It was perhaps 
from the relations between his own bodily condition and mental ac- 
tivity that Neander took special delight, and was specially success- 
ful, in delineating the characters and labours of those who, like St. 
Paul and Bernard of Clairvaux, united feebleness of body with com- 
manding powers of intellect and activity. 

We cannot conclude these memorabilia without some allusion to 
Neander’s remarkable and even eccentric peculiarities as a lecturer : 
and no description of ours can be better than the following sketch 
from the London Christian Reformer, to the general accuracy of 
which we can bear testimony from personal observation: “His 
lecture-room was a curious sight to a by-stander. He always used 
the largest hall in the building, that would hold about 450 students ; 
and, before the late political disturbances had emptied the Universi- 
ties, it was frequently full. ‘The seats are arranged so as to slope 
from every direction down towards a moveable desk on a small plat- 
form, which stands against the longest wall of the room. The clock 
has struck; but the ‘auditorium’ is still filled with a wild hubbub 
of students, with their caps on, laughing and talking. All at once 
the door noiselessly opens, and a figure clad in a long cylindrical 
surtout, with a rag of white neckcloth carelessly twisted round a 
swarthy neck, glides to the desk with a somewhat fearful and help- 
less air. This is partly occasioned by the fact that his sight is far 
from good, partly that his shaggy black eyebrows prevent his seeing 
anything before him, except by an upward inclination of the head. 
He certainly does not look as if 400 eager faces were upturned to 
catch his first word; but in a moment caps have been doffed, and all] 
is order and attention. He lays his arm on the desk and his head on 
his arm; sways his body and the desk backwards and forwards, till 
the unaccustomed spectator momentarily expects him to crush the 
unfortunate youth who sits quietly writing beneath; seizes some 
stump of a quill which a provident student has placed for his accom- 
modation, and, in the violence of the inspiration, tears and twists it 
to pieces, and pours out, in a harsh and loud voice, without a pause 
for three-quarters of an hour, a clear and connected history of the 
period under view. At first, the hearer is pained for him. He is 
subject to a disease of the stomach, which compels him to relieve 
himself while speaking by expectoration almost at the end of every 
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sentence. He has no books to refer to, and his contortions are vio- 
lent and odd, as those of the Pythian priestess on the tripod. Yet 
names, dates, facts, and even long quotations from the Fathers, come 
ever trippingly from his tongue; and after one lecture in such sort, 
the wonder is how either professor or student can go on for two 
mortal hours in immediate succession; yet such was his practice 
even to the last.” 

The personal piety of Neander shines forth in all his writings, as 
it did in the daily tenor of his simple and blameless life. In his own 
religious convictions the fundamental doctrines of the sinfulness and 
corruption of human nature, and of justification by faith in Christ, 
were ever held fast; and through his faith in Christ, he enjoyed an 
humble, yet radiant and rejoicing spirit of godliness. He even con- 
sidered the religion of the heart to be as essential to theological in- 
sight as to Christian life. Pectus est, quod theologum facit, was his 
motto. “The theologian needs,” says he, “a spiritual mind, a deep 
acquaintance with divine things; and he must study the Scriptures 
with his heart as well as with his head, unless he wishes his theology to 
be robbed of its salt by his criticism.” A beautiful illustration of 
the feeling that was ever uppermost with him was afforded by his 
spontaneous expression, when, on his birth day, a few years ago, the 
students got up a sort of celebration in his honour. “They met in 
procession, and marched through the city by torchlight. The pro- 
cession pausing opposite the windows of his house, he was addressed 
in a figurative, complimentary allusion to the greatness of the occa- 
sion. ‘This incident affected him in a manner illustrative of the sim- 
plicity of his character. Stepping forward, he declared himself to be 
only a ‘ poor sinner,’ exclaiming, in a voice trembling with emotion, 
and the tears trickling down his cheeks—as one of the fathers had 
done before him—‘ O, Divine Love, I have not loved thee strongly, 
deeply, warmly enough!’ ” 

For some years before his death, Neander was almost blind. His 
historical studies, however, were pursued by the aid of students who 
read and wrote for him: and his fifteen lectures a-week were still, 
amid his increasing infirmities, delivered at the University. A 
beautiful fruit of his labours in this period is to be found in the 
Practical Exposition of the Philippians, and of the Epistle of 
James, dictated in 1849, and soon to be translated and printed in 
this country. When we visited him at Berlin, in June, he was at- 
tending to all his University duties as usual; and he even spoke 
with confidence of the state cf his health. But his frail and wasted 
frame gave sure indications of decay ; and early in July the signs of 


approaching and serious illness were manifest. Licentiate Rauh, of 
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the University of Berlin, has written an account* of his last illness, 
from which we obtain the following facts. ‘The weather was trying and 
uncertain, and Neander had upon him the premonitory symptoms of 
approaching disease, but, hoping to overcome it, as he had often before, 
by the influence of his energetic will, he could not be persuaded to 
interrupt his lectures. On Monday, the 8th of July, however, his 
voice failed him at times, a thing which had never happened before. 
“ He, however, forced himself to persevere to the end of the lecture : 
but could scarcely manage, even with the help of some of his students, 
to come down the steps of his chair, and went home completely worn 
out. A listener to his last lecture was so terror-struck with these 
sad signs, that he whispered to the person sitting next him, ‘ That 
is our Neander’s last lecture.’ ” 

In the afternoon, spite of increasing weakness, he dictated his 
Church History for three consecutive hours. At last, with reluc- 
tance, he yielded, and allowed his amanuensis to withdraw. The 
days following were full of weariness and pain; yet his only com- 
plaint was that he “could not work.” His mind now began to wan- 
der. On the Saturday he imperatively commanded his servant to 
bring his clothes that he might rise. A student tried in vain to dis- 
suade him, but his purpose was only altered by his sister saying to 
him, in an imploring tone, “ Dear Augustus, remember what you said 
to me should I oppose the doctor’s orders, ‘It comes from God, and 
so we must cheerfully bow to it.’” “That is true,” he said, his voice 
suddenly calmed, “it does come from God—all—and we are bound 
to thank him for it.” A few hours after, a bath of wine enabled 
him to rise, and he was carried from the bedroom into his study. 
Here his dying hours were spent. Amid the fantasies which now 
veiled his clear and strong mind, he was busy with passages of Scrip- 
ture expressing the goodness of God; and, imagining the amanu- 
ensis at his side, he dictated a few clear and connected passages in 
continuation of his Church History. Once he murmured, ’ ‘eamingly, 
“Tam weary—let us make ready to go home.” After another dicta- 
tion, he said, “I am weary; I will sleep now :” and as his friends laid 
him carefully on the bed, he said, in more than his usual tone of gentle- 
ness, “ Good night.” He slept for four hours, and then slept in Jesus. 

When the news of his death was announced in the University, 
many of the students were affected to tears. A conference of clergy- 
man, sitting in the neighbourhood, at once took steps to found a 
house of refuge for neglected children, to be called after his name. 
Many a preacher has already contributed what for him has the worth 
of the widow's mite, to this truly apt memorial of Neander. 
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Art. VIEL—LEXICOGRAPHY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


A Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testament. By Epwarp Rosinson, D. D., 
LL.D., Professor, &e. A new edition, revised, and in great part rewritten. Large 
8vo., pp. 804. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 


Tue history of New-Testament lexicography in this country is soon told, 
and is mostly covered by Dr. Robinson’s brief account of his own labours 
given in the preface to this volume. Germany itself, rife as it is with Bib- 
lical philology, has produced only two works of this kind worthy of fame 
beyond the continent, namely, the lexicons of Wahl and Brettschneider. 
On this subject, Dr. Tholuck, in 1843, gave his class the following summary 
in his lectures, (translated in the “ Bibliotheca Sacra” for May, 1844, p. 345 :) 
— Wahl’s smaller Clavis of the New Testament accomplishes very well the 
object for which it was intended. His larger ‘ Clavis’ [of which Dr. Robin- 
son’s first effort was a translation, and which furnished the basis for the for- 
mer edition of this his original work] is faulty in respect of its definitions, 
which are altogether too minutely subdivided. Wilke has published a small 
‘ Clavis,’ which is very convenient for common use, but not sufficiently funda- 
mental for a student who wishes to make a thorough examination of a word. 
The new edition of Brettschneider’s Dictionary, published in 1839, is superior 
to Wahl’s in one particular; it makes more extensive use of the Hellenistic 
literature. It is inferior, however, in all other respects. Jts explanations of 
words are often very unnatural. The various meanings which it gives to 
words are not arranged with precision, as they are by Wahl. The definitions, 
too, are more deficient than Wahl’s, in the statement of the true religious 
import of words. Schleusner’s Lexicon, fourth edition, 1819, is still worthy 
of reference as a depository of philological citations and of antiquarian notices. 
Winer is at present engaged in preparing a new German Lexicon of the 
New Testament.” 

Since that time, improved editions of some of the above works have been 
published; but the Lexicon of Winer has not yet appeared. In England, 
Parkhurst had long held sway in this department; but his defects have be- 
come so apparent, in spite of amended editions, that the republications of 
Robinson’s first edition of his own Lexicon have now greatly encroached on 
this antiquated dominion. It thus appears that, in the hands of a single 
author, American lexicography of the New Testament already compares to 
decided advantage with that of Europe; and it is a matter of just national 
pride that the same publishers who have furnished our public, in the standard 
form of Liddell and Scott, with the best general Greek Lexicon extant, have, 
in this edition of a native work, supplied the best Lexicon hitherto written 
for the New Testament. 

Dr. Robinson has come to this task with peculiar qualifications, not only 
from his clearness and sobriety of mind, his habits of close and patient appli- 
cation, and his varied and extensive acquirements in Biblical philology, but 
also from his special acquaintance with this department of it. The light 
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elicited by all his literary labours readily converges to this focus, and there is 
not a page of his Lexicon but attests this illumination. In his edition of 
Hahn’s New Testament, his Greek Harmony of the Gospels, his translation 
of Buttman’s Grammar, and this Lexicon, besides other kindred works, he 
has furnished the Biblical student with the means for carrying out his own 
excellent suggestion in the preface, (p. ix, 5,) namely, “first to study the 
New Testament for himself, with only the help of his Grammar and Lexicon, 
giving close attention to the context and the logical connexion.” It ought to 
be remembered, however, that Commentaries are very valuable helps in 
tracing this “logical connexion,” and herein perhaps consists their only 
appropriate sphere; while incidental explanations properly belong to the 
Bible Dictionary. Our only regret in surveying this field of study is, that 
the Methodist community is so poorly furnished from its own resources with 
these lexical, grammatical, and critical helps to an understanding of the New 
Testament, that we are obliged to depend almost entirely upon the produc- 
tions of other denominations for our text-books in this department. This 
ought not so to be, nor need it continue. The materials for such books are 
abundant, and free for all; there are scholars among our preachers compe- 
tent to mould them into the requisite form; we have a publishing house pos- 
sessed of ample facilities for issuing them, and the present actual wants of 
our ministry and membership would justify the enterprise even in a pecu- 
niary way. We make these remarks not imvidiously, as if jealous of the 
books of other denominations, even when they are professedly such; but 
because every community and circle needs its own literature, and our identity 
can only be maintained by this means. Least of all are we suspicious of 
theological influences in Dr. Robinson’s works adverse to our own peculiari- 
ties of sentiment as a church. He is too genuinely catholic for that, and 
knows too well the distinction between the scholar, even in sacred criticism 
and exegesis, and the sectarian; and his Lexicon offends our prejudices in 
this respect so little that, but for the principle of home dependence, we should 
not have alluded to this point at all. Besides, it is hardly less than literary 
sponging to be always drawing from the general stock of learning amassed by 
the research of others, without ever contributing to its advancement or dis- 
semination ourselves. Still, if we must be borrowers, it is consoling to be 
allowed to have recourse to such generous sources as this Lexicon. Depend- 
ant we certainly are for the present, and therefore the author deserves our 
most cordial thanks for supplying so well the desideratum. 

The true elements of any good Lexicon of whatever language, it seems to 
us, are (1) the etymology of the words, that is, their derivation and affinities, 
and (2) the tracing of the definitions, as required by the variety of sens’:s in 
actual use, from the radical idea thus obtained; (3) appropriate passages 
being quoted or referred to for their justification. From these arise—in a 
“dead language ”—certain secondary features, such as (4) the peculiarities 
of inflection and construction; (5) the explanation of terms in their historical 
and archeological relations, and (6) the interpretation of difficult texts. 
These latter strictly belong to the departments of grammar, antiquities, and 
hermeneutics, and should, therefore, be sought in treatises expressly on those 
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subjects; but they are so convenient and serviceable in a Lexicon that it is 
perhaps best to introduce them there, even at the expense somewhat of 
scientific method. Besides these, in a Lexicon of a peculiar dialect or class 
of writers, such as in the New Testament, (7) a constant reference is needed 
to the usage of earlier and more general writers, e. g., to the Homeric diction, 
the Hebraism of the Septuagint, and the uses of the coi didAexrog, in order 
to exhibit properly the agreement or deviation in import or application. 
These principles are, in substance, all recognised by Dr. Robinson in his 
Preface, (pp. viii, ix;) a careful reference to them in the examination of a 
few examples from his Lexicon will briefly determine its value. As the 
merits of the older edition have now become well understood, we may, at the 
same time, discover the improvements in this edition by comparing it with 
the former. Let us take a specimen of cgnvenient length from a chance 


opening of the volume :— 


EDITION OF 1836, 


Acaridnt, f. dadhow, to place apart, 
i. e., to set out in order, to arrange, to 
dispose in a certain order, etc. Sept. for 
3B" 1 Sam. 11: 11. Xen. Mem. 2, 1. 
27.—In N. T. only Mid. drariteuas, f. 
dtadjooua, to arrange in one’s own be- 
half, to make a disposition of, trans. 

a) gen. to appoint, to make over, to 
commit to, ete., e. g., THY BactAeiav, seq. 
dat. Luke 22: 29 bis.—Xen. Cyr. 5. 2, 7, 
rhv Yvyatépa—So of a testamentary 
disposition, to devise, to bequeath, sc. by 
will; hence 6 diadéuevoc, a testator, Heb. 
9: 16, 17.—Jos. Ant. 13. 6. 1. Pol. 20. 
6. 5. Dem. 1029. 27. 

b) spoken of a covenant, to make an 
arrangement with another party; and 
Scatideuat diadixny, to institute or make 
a covenant with, seq. dat. Heb. 8: 10, 
coll. v. 9. seq. mpéc c. accus. Acts 3: 25, 
Heb. 10: 16. So Sept. for N23 03, 
seq. dat. Deut. 5: 3. Josh. 9: 6, 7. seq. 
mpog Ex. 24: 8, Deut. 5: 2, 2 Sam. 3: 13. 
—Aristoph. Av. 439 jv uy diaduvrai y’ 
aide Stadjxnv enol. 


EDITION OF 1850. 


Sraridnut, f. dadhow, (ré9nut,) to 
set, put, place apart, in a certain order, 
to arrange, to dispose, e. g. troops, Sept. 
for D°DT 1 Sam. 11, 11. Thue. 1. 126; 


events, Xen. Mem. 2. 1. 27.—In N. T. 
only Mid. dcaridvepar, f. foonat, to 
arrange or dispose for oneself, in one’s 
own behalf; e. g. 

1. Of what belongs to oneself, a) genr. 
i. q. to appoint, to assign, c. acc. et dat. 
Luke 22, 29 bis, xai dratideuar dyiv... 
BaotAeiav. Comp. Xen. Cyr. 5, 2, 7, rv 
0: Svyarépa tavryv (coL) éxitpéta dta- 
Véiadat, dtwc dv ad BovAy. b) Spec. by 
will or testament, to devise, to bequeath ; 
hence 6 dtadémevog, a testator, Heb. 
9, 16.17. So Jos, Ant. 13. 16. 1. Dem. 
1067, 1. Plato Legg. 924. a, b, ¢, e. 

2. Of a covenant, to arrange mutually, 
to covenant with another party; hence 
Statideuar Scadqanv tivi v. Ted¢ Tiva, to 
make a covenant with any one, Acts 3, 
25. Heb. 8, 10 and 10, 16, quoted from 
Jer. 31, 33 where Sept. c. dat. for 
m2 MID; also c. mpé¢ teva, Ex. 24, 
8.—Aristoph. Av. 439 jv uy dtéduvrai 
y olde dtadqnny époi. 


Here it will be perceived that in the later edition the derivation is indi- 


cated from the simple 7/nu:, and a more natural arrangement of the primary 
senses is given in the first sentence. Then the citations that follow are dis- 
tinguished by the two examples of “troops” and “events,” a passage from 
Thucyd. being added to illustrate the former. Thus far the general significa- 
tion has been settled and illustrated from the Hellenistic and xovvf dialects. 
Next is given the New-Testament usage, stated to be limited to the Mid. 
voice, to a better conformity with whose import the phraseology is amended, 
and the first paragraph rightly connects with the ensuing development by an 
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“e. g.,” the “transitive ” of the old edition being omitted as unnecessary. In 
the subdivisions, the distinction observed in the former edition between nume- 
rals and letters, the former being used for generic, and the latter for subordi- 
nate meanings, is not fully retained ; the first divisions being in this edition 
always designated by numerals, however near the senses may approach each 
other or the primary. Whether this is an improvement, may be doubted; 
but it was probably done from the difficulty of determining, in very many 
eases, which notation ought to be used,—and when the difference of import 
was very wide, it is perhaps sufficiently obvious of itself. The secondary 
subdivisions have been more distinctly designated, as in a) and b) under 
No. 1 of this article; and the superiority in clearness thus attained is evi- 
dent. For our own part, we would have preferred that with each subdi- 
vision, down to the most minute, a new paragraph should have been begun; 
for we think that the advantage in readily catching the eye, especially with 
young students, would have overbalanced the space gained by this condensa- 
tion into lengthy paragraphs. The only other difference of importance under 
the head in consideration, is the more extended citation of the passage from 
Xenophon, (a matter of great convenience to students, who generally have 
not the classics at hand for comparison,) and the substitution of a reference 
to Plato for that to Polyb. Under the last head of the article various minor 
improvements are introduced, which can be best seen by inspection. 

This may be considered a fair specimen of the shorter articles—and of the 
longer ones in proportion ; many could, no doubt, be found which have un- 
dergone a more thorough remodelling, but we have not room for their exami- 
nation. The articles involving history and antiquities, especially, have been 
greatly enlarged from recent authorities and researches, as may be seen, e. g., 
under ’ASiAnv@. The derivation might have been more exactly traced in 
some instances, but it was probably presumed that the student would consult 
the general Greek Lexicon for that purpose. The copious references to the 
grammars on the form and construction of words, forms a valuable feature of 
the work; and there are, all along, references to other books illustrating 
nearly every point. Classical authorities are given everywhere to sustain 
the significations of every grade, and the idiom and usage of the Septuagint 
has continually been appealed to. This is a crowning merit of the book, and, 
as the author confesses, was the most laborious part of its compilation. The 
task of finding, assorting, and verifying so many thousand citations, from a 
mere numerical reference to a full quotation, from the whole range of Greek 
authors, was truly herculean, and one which the critical world will know how 
to appreciate. The logical classification of senses, however, is, in our opinion, 
a still more dificult work, and it cannot be expected that any one person 
could have perfected this branch of New-Testament lexicography. Still, i: 
will be found that the significations actually occurring in the New Testament 
are generally all arranged in some form under each word, and the divisions 
are substantially correct, although perhaps rather too many synonymous defi- 
nitions are given, and several are often clustered together. The grammatical 
sequents, such as prepositions, cases, etc., are universally given, and that under 
each division; a feature, we apprehend, more valuable for the advanced 
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scholar than the beginzer, who is generally seeking the meaning rather than 


syntactical niceties. 


Much more room might justly be devoted to this splendid and enduring 
monument of American scholarship than can here be spared; we will con- 
clude this examination by placing, side by side, the treatment of a single 
word, first by Parkhurst, as emended by Rose, and then by Robinson in his 
two editions, adding (even at the risk of illustrating in our own person the 
hypercriticism of Momus) a specimen embodying the above comments. We 
cannot do better than to take, for this purpose, the first word of importance 
in the alphabetical order, namely, dy«6¢, which certainly deserves to be well 


handled :— 


Rose’s Parkhurst. 

*Ayadic, H, dv, q- 
dyaoréc admirable, 
from dyafouat to ad- 
mire, which from 
dydw, oa, the 
same; or else dya- 
#oc may be derived 
immediately from 
adydo or ayapat to 
admire.—This is a 
very general and 
extensive word, like 
the Heb. 3yp, to 
which it usually 
answers in the 
LXX. 

I. Good, Mat. 
xix. 17. [This is 
the general sense 
of the word, which 
Schleusner, I think, 
raises sometimes 


Robinson, 1834. 

"Ayadic, 9, 6, 
(4yav much, ex- 
ceedingly,) corresp. 
to Heb. 35~p, Lat. 
bonus, and Eng. 
good, 
1. good, i. e. from 
the force of the 
theme, excellent, dis- 
tinguished, best. 

a) of persons. 
Matt. 19: 16 didd- 
oxahe ayadé, v. 17 
bis. Mark 10: 17, 
18 bis. Luke 18: 
18, 19 bis. So 
Sept. for 35% 1 Sam. 
9: 2.—Judith 11: 8. 
Jos. Ant. 9. 5. 2 
Tove dyadove évdpag 
Kai dixatove aré- 
«reve, Xen, Cyneg. 


higher than is ne- 1. 14 


cessary, or than his 
instances bear him 
out in, viz. what is 
entirely perfect of 
its kind, and of the 
highest excellence. 
In Mat. xix. 16. 
John i, 47, 2 Thess. 
ii, 16. nothing of 
this kind seems im- 
plied. The strong- 
est instances are 
Mat. xix. 17. James 
i. 17.] Neut. plur. 
"Ayada, rd, good 
things, Luke i. 53, 
xii. 18, 19. xvi. 25. 
[See also Prov. xi. 
LO, Eur. Phoen. 906. 
Joseph. Antiq. ii. 
3, 2. Hence the 
word denotes pros- 


b) of = things. 
Luke 10: 42 riv 
dyadiy pepida, 
John 1: 47 ti dya- 
Viv what remark- 
able. 2 Thess. 2: 
16 éAric dyady, un- 
less this is put for 
tanic dyadov. So 
Sept. for a3 Ezra 
8: 27 yadKod dya- 
Sov. 

2. good, absolute- 
ly, i.e. of good cha- 
racter, disposition, 
quality. 

a) of persons, 
upright, virtuous. 
Matt. 5: 45, 12: 35. 
22: 10. 25: 21, 23. 
Luke 6; 45, 19: 17. 
23: 60. John 7: 12. 


Robinson, 1850. 

dyadic, hy, oy, 
(dyav,) corresp. to 
Heb. 3p, Lat. 
bonus, Engl. good. 

1. good, i. e. dis- 
tinguished for good 
and eminent quali- 
ties, character; of 
persons, Matt. 19, 
16 diddonare ayadé. 
v. 17 bis. Mark 10, 
17 sq. Luke 18, 18 
sq. (Jos, Ant. 9. 5. 
2 rove dyadov¢ Kai 
Oixaiove dméxrecve. 
Xen. Ven. 1. 14.) 
Of things, Luke 10, 
42 tiv dyadny pe- 
pida. John 1, 47. 
Sept. for a5~ Ezra 
8, 27 yaAKod dya- 
dov.—Spec. 

a) Ina physical 
sense, good, as opp. 
to bad, e. g. dévdpov 
dyadiv Matt. 7,17. 
18; yy dy. Luke 
8, 8. Sept. y7 dy. 
for 55 Ex. 3, 8.— 
Plut. Gryll. 3. Xen. 
(Ee. 16. 7 yi ay. 

b) In a moral 
sense, good, well- 
disposed, upright. 
a) Of persons, Matt. 
5, 45 éxi rovnpovc 
Kai dyadodc. 12, 35. 
22, 10, 25, 21. Luke 
23, 50, John 7, 12. 
Acts 11, 24. Sept. 
for 557 Prov. 13, 2. 
15, 3. So Xen. 
Mem. 3. 4. 8 rode 
Kakove Kodalew Kai 
toe dyadove Tydy. 


Suggested, 

dyadic, -h, -dv, 
adj.  (d-euphonie 
prefixed to the ul- 
timate radical TA®, 
theme yr, identical 
with Germ. gut, 
Eng. good, with 
which it corres- 
ponds in force and 
use; with the adj. 
termination —-o¢, 
anomalously oxy- 
tone; very irreg. 
in 


Stuart, § 3 
good, i. e. excellent 


in its kind. (In 
the Sept. every- 
where for the Heb. 
Sip, and nearly 
synon. with xadéc. 
—Very freq. in 
Hom., who uses it 
it of valour, no- 
bility, — beneficence, 


i. e. intrinsically 
excellent. 

a) Phys., good, 
i.e. naturally well 
constituted, e. g. a 
thrifty tree, rich 
soil: Matt. 7: 17, 
18; Luke 8: 8— 
So Sept. yi dy. Ex. 
3: 8—Xen. (Ke. 
xvi, 17, yi dy. 

b) Morally, right, 
i. e. conformed to 
justice, piety, and 
honour, e. g. up- 
right persons, ho- 
nest principles, holy 
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Rose’s Parkhurst. 
perous, fortunate, 
happy, Isaiah 1xiii. 
7. Job xvii. 16. 
1 Mace. x. 56. and 
cheerful, Ps. xxiii. 
14, Zach, viii. 19. 
Esdr. ix. 12. In 
Sirach xiii. 25. cap- 
dia tv dyadoic is 
perhaps for xapdia 
ayady in this 
sense.| So Hero- 
dotus, lib. iii. cap. 
135, and ix. 81, 
used not only by 
the LXX, but like- 
wise by Polybius, 
Xenophon, and Jo- 
sephus, (cited by 
Kype on Luke xii. 
19,) and by the 
two latter particu- 
larly applied to the 
Fruits of the earth, 
{in which sense it 
eccurs, Gen. xlv. 
20. Wisdom ii. 6. 
Luke xii. 18, 19.] 
{L. Bountiful,kind, 
benevolent, merciful. 
Mat. xx. 15. [ Boun- 
tiful or liberal, i. e. 
Does my liberality 
to others provoke 
you to envy? See 
Xenoph. Cyr. iii. 
3, 4. and D’Orvill. 
ad Charit. p. 722.] 
Rom. v.7. [ Kind or 
benevolent. 1 Thess. 
iii. 6. Good natur- 
ed. 1 Pet. ii. 18. 
Tit. ii. 5. See Ca- 
saub. Epp. p. 79. 
Xen. Cicon. 11. 6. 
Hence 7d dyaviv 
denotes benevolence. 
1 Thess, v. 15. Rom. 
xii. 21, Gal. vi. 10. 
Phil. i. 5. Philem. 
14. It is put for 
Christianity as the 
highest instance of 
God’s benevolence 
in Rom. xiv. 16.] 
Ill. Profitable,use- 
ful, Eph. iv. 29. 
IV. Fertile, good, 
a3 land. Luke viii. 
8. So Plutarch, De 


Robinson, 1834. 
Acts 11: 24. So 
Sept. for 55~ 2 Chr. 
21: 13. Prov. 13: 2, 
where dyavVéc is op- 


pe to wapdvouoc. 
5: 3. 


Is. 63: 7 Kpi- 
the ayadoc for 24 
31D.—Xen. Mem. 
3. 4. 8 rode KaKxovce 
KoAdlerv Kai rTov¢ 
cyavoie tyudv. 

b) of things. (a) 
in a physical sense, 
e. g. dévdpov Matt. 
7:17, 18. y7 Luke 
8: 8. So Sept. y7 
ay. for 35 Ex. 3: 
8.—Diod. Sic. 11. 
25 yopa ay. Xen. 
Oec. 16. 7 y7 dy.— 
(8) in a moral 
sense, good, wup- 
right, virtuous ; e.g. 
wxapdia Luke 8: 15. 
évtoAm Rom. 7: 12. 
Aébyoc 2 Thess. 2: 17. 
SéAnua Tod O. Rom. 
12; 2, and so Sept. 
for 34pm with 7d 
mvevua Neh. 9: 20. 
Psa, 143: 10, Wisd. 
8 19 woyn dy. 
Hence — ovveidnoic 
dyadi, i. e. con- 
sciousness of recti- 
tude, Acts 23: 1. 
1 Tim. 1: 5, 19% 
1 Pet. 3: 16, 21.— 
So tpya dyadé, 
good deeds, virtue, 
rectitude, Rom. 2:7. 
13: 3. Eph. 2: 10. 
Col. 1: 10, 2 Tim. 
2: 21. 3: 17. Tit. 1: 
16. 3: 1. Heb. 13: 
21. So Sept. for 
S4p 1 Sam. 19: 4 
Tojpata ay. Wisd. 
3: 15 révor ay. 

c) neut. dyadér 
and dyadd, i. @. 
virtue, rectitude, love 
of virtue, Matt. 12: 
34, 35, 19: 16. Luke 
6: 45. John 5: 29. 
Rom. 2: 10. 3: 8. 
7: 18, 19. 9: 11. 12: 
9. 13: 3. 16: 19. 
2 Cor. 5: 10. 1 Pet. 
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Robinson, 1850. 
8) Of things, ac- 
tions, good, right, 
upright, e. g. xapdia 
Luke 8, 15; évroAq 
Rom. 7. 12; Aédyos 
2 Thess. 2,17; dé 
Anya rod %. Rom. 
12, 2. (Sept. 7d 
mvedtpa TO ay. for 
sito Neh. 9, 20. 
Psa. 143, 10. Wisd. 
8, 19 yyy ay.) 
Hence  ovveidnoaic¢ 
dyadh a good con- 
science, conscious- 
ness of rectitude, 
Acts 23, 1. 1 Tim. 
1, 5. 19. 1 Pet. 3, 
16.21. Also 
Epyov ayavdéy, 
Epya ayavda, 
good deeds, well-do- 
ing,  uprightness, 
Rom. 2, 7. 13, 3. 
Eph. 2, 10, Col. 1, 
10. 2 Tim. 2, 21. 
al. Sept. cocguara 
ay. for 35H 1 Sam. 
19, 4. Wisd. 3, 15 
Tovot ay. 

¢) Neut. as Subst. 
(75) dyadov, (rd) 
ayadi, good, good 
things, right, virtue, 
Matt. 12, 34. 365. 
19, 16. Luke 6, 45. 
Rom. 2, 10. 7, 18, 
19, al. Rom. 7, 13 
To 86 ayadiv that 
which is in itself 
good. 14, 16 dpov 
TO 6dyadév = your 
good, sc. liberty of 
conscience, Chris- 
tian liberty. Sept. 
for 34 Psa. 53, 2. 
4.—Arr. Epict. 1. 
4.1. Xen. Mem. 3. 
10. 5. 

2. good, in re- 
spect to operation, 
influence, utility, 
i. e. useful, benefi- 
cial, profitable. 

a) Of persons, 
good, kind, benevo- 
lent, doing good, 
Rom. 5, 7. 1 Thess. 
3, 6 Tit. 2, 5. 
1 Pet. 2, 18. Sept. 
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Suggested. 
tempers, righteous 
words or acts, 
(espec. in the neut., 
virtue:) Matt. 5: 
45; 8: 15; 12: 34, 
35 thrice; 19: 16 
last clause ; 22: 10; 
25: 21, 23; Luke 6: 
45 thrice; 19: 17; 
23:50; John 5: 29; 
7: 12; Acts 11: 24; 
23: 1; Rom. 2: 7, 
10; 3: 8; 5: 7; 7: 
12, 13 twice; 18: 
19; 9: 11; 12: 2, 
9; 13: 3; 14: 16; 
16: 19; 2 Cor. 5: 
10; Eph. 2: 10; 4: 
28; 6: 8; Col. 1: 
10; 2 Thess. 2: 17; 
1 Tim. 1: 5, 19; 2: 
10; 5: 10; 2 Tim. 
2: 21; 3: 17; Tit. 
1:16; 2:10; 3:1; 
Philem. 6; Heb. 18: 
21; 1 Pet. 3:11, 18, 
16 twice, 21.—Sept. 
Prov. 13: 2; Wisd. 
8: 19; 1 Sam. 19: 
4.—Xen. Mem. II], 
iv, 8, Tov¢ dy. Tyna. 

b.Relat.,estimable, 
i. e. prized for par- 
ticular reasons of 
an outward cha- 
racter. 

(1) In a merely 
natural sense, valu- 
able, e. g. goods, i. e. 
moveable property : 
Luke 12: 18, 19.— 
Sept. Gen. 24: 10.— 
Xen. Cyr. Tl, iii. 
20, 

(2) In a moral 
sense, 

a) Genr., kind, 
whether of persons, 
dispositions, or 
things conferred, 
as evincing bene- 
volence, (espec. in 
the neut., blessings, 
either temporal or 
spiritual :) Matt. 7: 
ll twice; 20: 15; 
Luke 1: 53; 11:18; 
16: 25; Acts 9: 36; 
Rom. 8: 28; 10: 15; 
12: 21; 13: 4; 165: 
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lib. educand. p. 2. 
"Ext tig yewpylac, 
xpotov pév ’ATA 
@HN wtrdpsar dei 
Hv ynv. In agri- 
culture, first, the 
land must be good. 

V. Pure, unpol- 
luted. Acts xxiii. 1. 
(comp. Acts xxiv. 
16. 2 Tim. i. 3.) 
1 Tim. i. 19. (comp. 
1 Tim. iii. 9.) 


Robinson, 1834. 
3: 11, 138. 3 John 
11. Rom. 7: 13 bis 
tT) dyadév that 
which is in itself 
good. Rom. 14: 16 
where 7d dyavdév is 
the good cause, i. e. 
the religion of 


Christ. Sept. for e 


Pea. 34: 14, 
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for 345m 2 Chr. 30, 
19 6 Bede ay. Psa. 
73, 1—Plut. Con- 
sol. ad Apoll. 37. 
Xen. Cyr. 3. 3. 4 
ebepyétny, Tov dvdpa 
Tov ayadov. 

b) Of things; 
. g. dduara Matt. 
7, 11. Luke 11, 13; 


. d6oc¢ James 1, 17; 


3. good, in respect 
to operation or in- 
fluence on others, 
i. e. useful, benefi- 
cial, profitable. 

a) of persons, 
benevolent, _ benefi- 
cent, Matt. 20: 15. 
Rom. 5: 7. 1 Thess. 
3: 6. Titus 2: 5. 
1 Pet. 2: 18. So 
Sept. for 34 2 Chr. 
30: 19 6 Ved¢ ay. 
Psa. 73: 1.—Xen. 
Cyr. 8. 3, 4 evepyé- 
tnv, Tov dvdpa Tov 
ayadov. Thue. 1. 
86. 

b) of things; e. g. 
déuata Matt. 7: 11. 
Luke 11: 13. déct¢ 
James 1:17. épyov 
Phil. 1: 6, avaorpo- 
7 1 Pet. 3: 16. 
kaprot James 3: 17. 
miotic Tit. 2: 10. 
Sept. for 55 1 Sam. 
12: 23 dy. ddédc. 
Neh. 9: 13 évrodAai 
dy.—Matt. 12: 35 
dy Ynoavpéc, trea- 
sure of good things. 
Luke 6: 45.—So 
%pya dyadd, good 
deeds, benefits, Acts 
9: 36. 2 Cor. 9: 8. 
1 Tim, 2: 10. 5: 10. 
—In the sense of 
suitable, adapted to, 
Eph. 4: 29 Adyoe 
ay. Tpo¢ voikodounv 
Rom. 15: 2.—Jos. 
Ant. 4. 6. 1 wédu¢ 
gowwixag gépewy dya- 
07. Pausan. Eliac. 
poster. c. 26. 4 
xopa é¢ Kaprodv¢ 
Extpégey a&yady. 


dvactpoo7 1 Pet. 3, 
16; xaprot James 
3, 17; xiorie Tit. 
2, 10.—(Sept. for 
S4p 1 Sam. 12, 23 
ay. 666¢. Neh. 9, 13 
évroAai dy.) Matt. 
12, 35 dy. Snoavpoe, 
treasure of good 
things. Luke 6. 45. 
So tpya dyadd, good 
oo benefits, Acts 
9, 36. 2 Cor. 9, 8. 
1 Tim. 2, 10. 5, 10. 
—Also good for any 
purpose, suitable, 
adapted to, Eph. 4, 
29 Aédyoc dy. mpd¢ 
oixodoufnv. Rom. 15, 
2. So Jos. Ant. 4. 
6. 1 ré6Ate dotvixag 
géperv dyadh. Pau- 
san. Eliac. post. ¢. 
26. 4 yopa é¢ kap- 
move éxtpégev dya- 
37. Plut. Sept. 
Sap. Conv. 14, p. 
367. Plato Rep. 
608. e 

) Neut. as Subst. 
TO dyatdov, 
something useful 
and_ profitable, 
benefit, Rom. 8, 28. 
12, 21. 13, 4. Gal. 
6, 10. Eph. 4, 28. 
6, 8. 1 Thess. 5, 15. 
Philem. 6. 14. eq 
Cyr. 4. 2. 18.) 
ra dyavé, Pam 
good and useful, 
benefits, blessings, 
Matt. 7, 11. Luke 
1, 53. 16, 25. Rom. 
3, 8. Gal. 6, 6. Heb. 
9, 11. 10, 1. (Plut. 
Pericl. 39. Xen. 
Cyr. 5. 3. 15 rove 
ebepyerodvtacg dya- 


[January, 


Suggested. 

2; 2 Cor. 9: 8; Gal. 
6: 10; 1 Thess. 3: 
6; 5:15; Tit. 2:5; 
Philem. 14; Heb. 9: 
11; 10: 1; James 
1:17; 3:17; 1 Pet. 
2: 18; 3 John 11. 
—Sept. 2 Chr. 30: 
19; Neh. 9: 13.— 
Xen. Cyr. Il, iii. 
4,==ebepyérny ; ib. 
IV, ii, 8. 

b) Specifically. 

[1] With respect 
toa certain purpose 
or relation, service- 
able, i. e. suitable 
or adapted: Gal. 6: 
6; Eph. 4: 29.—So 
Jos. Ant. IV, vi, 
1, mé6Atg dowvixac 
géperv dyad7n ; Pau- 
san. Eliac. post. c. 
xxvi, 4. 

[2] In view of 
advantage accruing 
to the subject, hap- 
py, e g- a lot or 
process fraught 
with dlissful  re- 
sults, a joyful state, 
prosperous times: 
Luke 10: 42; Phil. 
1: 6; 1 Thess. 2: 
16; 1 Pet. 3: 10.— 
Sept. Psa. 34: 12; 
Eccles. 14: 14; He- 
rod. iii, 135; ix. 8]. 

(3) Putatively, 
respected, e. g. emi- 
nent in official cha- 
racter, revered reli- 
giously: Matt. 19: 


a 16 first clause, 17 


twice; Mark 10: 
17, 18 twice; Luke 
18: 18, 19 twice; 
John 1: 47.—Jos. 
Ant. IX, v, 2; Xen. 
Ven. i, 14. 

















Lexicography of the New Testament. 


Robinson, 1834. 
ce) neut. (a) 7d 
ayadév, something 
use and profit- 
able, benefit, Rom. 
8: 28. 12:21. 13:4. 
Gal. 6: 10. Eph. 4: 
28. 6: 8. 1 Thess. 
5: 15. Philem. 6: 
14.—Xen. Cyr. 4. 
2.18.—(8) ra dya- 
Vd, things good and 
useful, benefits, bless- 
ings. Matt. 7: 11. 
Luke 1: 53. 16: 25. 
Gal. 6: 6. Heb. 9: 
11, 10; 1.—Xen. 
Cyr. 5. 3. 15 rode 
evepyetobvrag dya- 
Boig vrepBadrdbue- 
vo.—In the sense 
of goods, wealth, 
Luke 12: 18, 19. 
So Sept. for 5 5p 
Gen. 24:10. 45: 18, 
20, Deut. 6: 11.— 
Xen. Cyr. 3. 3. 20. 
4. good, in re- 
spect to the feel- 
ings excited, i. e. 
pleasant, _— joyful, 
happy. 1 Pet. 3: 10 
juépac dy. Rom. 10: 
15 ra dyadd happy 
times. Sept. for 
Sip Psa. 34: 12 
juépac dy. Zech. 8: 
19 éopta¢ dy.—Ec- 
clus. 14: 14. 1 Macc. 
10: 55. 





Robinson, 1850. 
Soig drepBarddue- 
vot.) In the sense 
of goods, wealth, 
Luke 12, 18. 19. 
Sept. for 35% Gen. 
24, 10. Deut. 6, 11. 
So Xen. Cyr. 3. 
3. 20, 

3. good, in re- 
spect to the feel- 
ings excited, i. e. 
glad, joyful, happy. 
1 Pet. 3, 10 iuépac 
dy. Rom. 10, 15 
ta ayadd happy 
times. 2 Thess. 2, 
16. Sept. for pin 
Psa. 34, 12 ryuépac 
dy. Zech. 8, 19 
éoptac dy. So Ec- 
clus. 14, 14. 1 Mace. 
10, 55. 












The above will at least illustrate the difficulty of this part of Dr. Robinson’s 
undertaking. It is almost impossible to preserve entirely distinct the differ- 
ent senses which a word takes on, for each meaning assumes almost as many 
shades as the number of instances in which it occurs. Whatever profound 
learning, diligent toil, and minute accuracy can accomplish for a work, has 
evidently been done for this by its author; and the publishers have brought 
it out in a style that does credit even to their enterprising press. It has no 
need of our feeble recommendation: it is above our praise; and the wants 
of students must combine with its intrinsic deserts to render it at once the 
book for the American, and probably also the English, public. 
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Art. VIIL—SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


(1.) WHEREVER the Divinity of Christ is denied, human depravity is denied 
also. Our readers who wish to see the full tendency of Socinian doctrine, 
may find it in “ Discourses on the Rectitude of Human Nature, by GEORGE 
W. Burnap, D. D., Pastor of the First Independent Church of Baltimore :” 
(Boston: Crosby & Nichol, 1850: 12mo., pp. 409.) Dr. Burnap believes that 
theology is altogether behind the other sciences ; that the modes of reasoning 
which prevail upon it are such as would be wholly unsatisfactory in any other 
branch of human knowledge. His contribution to a “thorough revision ” of 
theology consists in these twenty-four Discourses, designed to prove that 
human nature—not as it was originally created, but in its actual, positive, 
historical presence on the earth—is essentially pure; that Adam was not the 
federal head, but the symbolic type, of mankind; that the Scripture account 
of the fall is an Oriental apologue designed to show, not how all men fell in 
Adam, but how every man falls for himself; that the general sinfulness of 
mankind is the fruit of human freedom and of human ignorance, aggravated 
by the law of habit, by the outward circumstances of a state of probation, &e. 
In short, these lectures give a summary of all the arguments commonly brought 
against original sin. We do not see that Dr. Burnap has added anything 
new to the stock, and are inclined to the opinion that the “ new revision ” of 
theology will require methods different from his to insure it success. 


<-> 





(2.) Tuar “the former times were better than these,” is a cry repeated in 
every generation. Methodism, of course, has had its croakers also; signs of 
degeneracy have been seen in abundance, by acute, fault-finding eyes; and 
predictions of decay, and even of ruin, have not been wanting. A suflicient 
answer to all such will be found in “ The Present State, Prospects, and Respon- 
sibilities of the Methodist Episcopal Church, by NatHAN Banas, D. D.:” 
(New-York: Lane & Scott, 1850: 18mo., pp. 326.) The healthful tone of 
Dr. Bangs’ pages—the pages of a veteran, who, according to the usual course 
of things, might be expected to grumble at the times, or, at least, might be 
excused for it if any one could—contrasts strongly with the morbid, complain- 
ing spirit so often shown in younger men. Not that he is blind to existing 
defects, or afraid to speak of them; we only wish that every one else, who 
has the right to be, were as free in speaking out his mind. But with his 
eyes wide open, and with the experience of his long life of work to aid his 
vision, he sees the signs of healthful progress, of natural and consistent 
growth, everywhere manifest in the Church—in her zeal for the education 
of the people, in her devotion to the cause of missions, and in her love for 
vital religion. After supporting his hopeful and cheering view of the state of 
the Church by a great variety of facts and arguments, he sets forth the true 
means of preserving and increasing this perpetuity—namely, the holiness of 
the Church ;—that is, the holiness of the individual members of the Church— 
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and the spirit of union and activity that holiness necessarily inspires. We 
trust that the book will be widely read, and will be useful, not merely in 
strengthening the confidence, but in reviving the zeal, of Methodists. 

The Appendix of ecclesiastical statistics, though brief, is very comprehen- 
sive and valuable. 





(3.) No book of reference has appeared of late years with greater claims 
to a place on every library-table than “ The World’s Progress, a Die- 
tionary of Dates, with Tabular Views of General History, and a Historical 
Chart, edited by G. P. Purnam:” (New-York: G. P. Putnam, 1850.) The 
work is a large 12mo., of nearly seven hundred pages, full of facts, so ar- 
ranged and classified as to be always easily found. The first division (illus- 
trated by a chart of history on Priestley’s plan) contains tabular views of 
universal history in parallel columns, bringing the chronology down to 1850. 
Next follows a dictionary of dates, (more properly of facts,) founded on 
Haydn’s; and after this is given a chronological list of authors. The work 
concludes with a pretty copious biographical Index. This enumeration of the 
contents of the book is enough to commend it to all those who, like ourselves, 
feel the need of every sort of time-saving help in literary labour. 





(4.) “ Popular Education, for the Use of Parents and Teachers, by IRA May- 
HEW, A. M., late Superintendent of Public Instruction in the State of Michi- 
gan :” (New-York: Harper & Brothers, 1850: 12mo., pp. 467.) Well-written 
books of this class cannot be multiplied too much. The work before us grew 
out of a series of lectures delivered before the Legislature of Michigan—now 
collected and published at the request of that body. We are glad to see that 
several chapters are devoted to physical education, a matter in which the 
Americans, as a people, are far behind the European world. We commend 
the work, not merely as a useful manual for teachers and school committees, 
but as one to be read by the people—every man, woman, and child of whom 
is interested in the subject of which it treats. 


———- -—_ _oe~m9e oe 


(5.) Messrs. Lane & Scorr have just issued a new edition of “ Mental 
Discipline, with Reference to the Acquisition and Communication of Knowledge, 
and to Education generally, by Rev. Davis W. Crark, D. D.:” (18mo., 
pp. 320.) This book by no means aims to give a theory of the human mind, 
but simply to unfold some of the laws of its development, and to give simple 
and practical rules for its cultivation. It has specially in view the wants of 
students for the Christian ministry—and particularly of those, we suppose, 
whose means of carly education have been limited. To all such, its lessons 
must be invaluable—and, indeed, it has claims to even a wider sphere of 
influence. Appended to the work is a topical course of Theological Study, 
with references to books under each head. The list of names is purposely 
narrow—too much so, we think, for the present state of culture in our Church. 
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But in this, as in every other part of the book, Dr. Clark’s aims have been 
modest—and he has made a book of far greater practical utility - many of 
more pretension. 





(6.) We noticed some time ago, with marked commendation, a translation of 
Piitz’s Manual of Ancient Geography and History. It is now followed by a 
““ Hand-book of Mediaeval Geography and History,” translated from the Ger- 
man of Piitz, by Rev. R. B. Paul: (New-York: D. Appleton & Co.: 12mo., 
pp- 211.) This work is characterized by the same fulness of matter, clear- 
ness of arrangement, and conciseness of expression, that marked its prede- 
cessor. It is furnished with a set of questions, adapting it for practical 
drilling in schools, and also with a modest list of references to accessible 
sources of information, by the American editor, Professor Greene. 





(7.) We have received a copy of Dr. Thomas Smyth’s book on the “ Unity 
of the Human Races,” (New-York: G. P. Putnam, 1850: 12mo., pp. 404,) 
and find it marked by the industry and earnest research which characterize 
the other works of the respected author. More extended notice of the work 
will be given in an article on the general subject now in preparation. In the 
mean time, we commend the book to the attention of our readers—especially 
our clerical readers, who will probably find it necessary to study the subject 
in view of the new interest that has been given to it in this country by the 
publication of the views of Professor Agassiz and others. 





(8.) “The Country Year-Book ; or, the Field, the Forest, and the Fireside, by 
Witu1am Howitt:” (New-York: Harper & Brothers: 12mo., pp. 423.) 
That delightful and popular work by the same author—the “ Book of the 
Seasons ”--owed much of its attractiveness to the pleasant way in which it 
treated of botany, natural history, horticulture, &c.; the present volume aims 
principally to illustrate the “pleasures and pursuits of human life in the 
country.” It has a chapter for each month in the year, with poetry in prose 
and verse, pretty descriptions, and stories, appropriate to the changing skies 
of the revolving year. The calendar for December includes a strange but 
attractive budget of remarkable dreams, warnings, and providences. 


el 


(9.) We have received two additional volumes of Abbott’s excellent series 
of histories for young persons,—the “ History of Xerxes the Great,” and the 
“ History of Madame Roland :” (New-York: Harper & Brothers, 1850: 
i8mo.) Mr. Abbott shows hardly less skill in the choice of his subjects for 
these historiettes than in his admirable manner of treating them. The coming 
generation of American youth will remember him as a benefactor. We 
heartily renew our commendation of the series as containing reading at once 
unexceptionable on the score of morality, and as attractive as romance for 
youthful readers. 
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(10.) “ Success in Life; the Mechanic, by Mr. L. C. Turni1,” (New-York : 
G. P. Putnam: 12mo.,) is a series of illustrations of the value of virtue and 
industry as means of securing what is commonly called “ success in life ”— 
that is, respectability and wealth. The lives of Fitch, Franklin, Fulton, 
Rumsey, and others, are used to point the moral of the book. Though the 
motives to which it appealg are not the highest, it offers pleasant and not 
unprofitable reading for youth. 





(11.) Ir is a pleasant thing to receive from the hands of a layman—and from 
one, too, who long held the foremost rank in a profession generally deemed 
not the most congenial to religious thinking—such a book as “ The Gospel its 
own Advocate, by GEorGE GrirFiIn, LL. D.:” (New-York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 1850.) The book is an eloqueut exposition of the Christian evidences— 
and, as the title intimates, it unfolds chiefly the internal evidence, though the 
external is by no means neglected. Its pages glow with a genuine Christian 
enthusiasm; while, at the same time, they afford substantial refutations of the 
common objections brought against the Gospel. 





(12.) Tue beautiful paper, printing, and binding of the annua! gift-books are 
too often but a setting-off of worthless wares. We are glad to chronicle the 
appearance of one in which no such deception is practised, namely, “ The 
Token of Friendship: a Gift-book for the Holidays, for 1851, edited by Brad- 
ford K. Pierce :” (Boston: C. H. Pierce.) It contains a collection of articles 
of rare excellence, chiefly contributed by Methodist ministers, among whom 
are some of the most eminent names in the Church, and others that are 
rapidly rising to eminence. We trust that its success will be so decided as to 
insure a continuance of the enterprise in successive years. 





(18.) We should be glad to give extended extracts from the second volume 
of “ Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas Chalmers, D. D., by Rev. 
W. Hanna, D. D.:” (New-York: Harper & Brothers: 12mo., pp. 547.) It 
earries on the biography from his thirty-sixth to his forty-third year, and 
covers the period of his highest pulpit power and popularity in the ministry 
at the Tron Church, Glasgow. It illustrates, even more strikingly than the 
first volume, Dr. Chalmers’ indomitable energy and industry, while it affords 
affecting glimpses of his personal tenderness, as well as of a constantly grow- 
ing religious life. His humility increased with his popularity; his piety with 
his reputation. The volume closes with his transfer to the chair of Moral 
Philosophy at St. Andrews. 





(14.) “ Five Years of a Hunter’s Life in the Far Interior of South Africa, by 
R. Gorpon Cummine, Esq.:” (New-York: Harper & Brothers: 2 vols., 
12mo.) Mr. Cumming may tell a true story in this book ; but his pages con- 
tain almost as many marvels as Munchausen. Taking the book for truth, it 
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is full of attraction for those who have a taste for wild and savage sports. 
One day he shoots half a dozen antelopes; the next, he chases a herd of 
ostriches ; again, he lies down to sleep at night with a venomous snake under 
his pillow, and droves of wild dogs baying around him; anon, he careers 
through troops of buffaloes, and only leaves them to engage an army of ele- 
phants or giraffes; but he is not satisfied until he stands face to face with the 
king of beasts, and shoots down lions as other men do rabbits. It is a “ wild 
and wondrous” tale; yet it may be true, as we have hinted. The book 
abounds with interesting notices of the native tribes of Southern Africa, and 
with anecdotes of the habits of the various animals that frequent the far inte- 
rior of that continent. 





(15.) THE “ Autobiography of Leigh Hunt” (New-York: Harper & Brothers, 
1850: 2 vols., 12mo.) is not only a graphic record of a life of rare vicissitudes 
—mostly vicissitudes of sorrow—but also a running comment upon the lighter 
literature of the last half century. It abounds also in pleasant recollections 
of the literary men of that period, with most of whom Leigh Hunt was con- 
nected, either as friend or enemy. We should be glad to stop our notice 
here ; but it is our duty to inform our readers that the author imbibed from 
his father—a refugee lawyer from America, who turned parson in England— 
the poison of Universalism, which he seems to take great delight in distilling 
freely for the behoof of the readers of his autobiography. The tendency of 
the book, taken as a whole, is evil. 





(16.) Messrs. GouLp & LincoLn, of Boston, have published a new edition 
of the “ Life and Correspondence of John Foster, edited by J. E. RYLAND,” in 
one handsome 12mo. volume. We have nothing to add to our favourable 
notice of the first American edition of the work. 





(17.) “A New Method of Learning the German Language, by W. i. Woop- 
BuRY:” (New-York: M. H. Newman: 12mo., pp. 504.) This book has 
already reached a second edition. It is designed to embrace both the 
analytic and synthetic modes of instruction, and to facilitate, as far as pos- 
sible, the studies of those who are compelled to pursue the language without 
a teacher. Theory and practice are combined from the beginning, and the 
student is led on, step by step, through all the difficulties of the study. A 
synoptical view of the Grammar is given at the end of the volume, with read- 
ing lessons, and a vocabulary. The book is one of the most complete of the 
many German elementary books that have been put forth of late years. 





(18) “The Eminent Dead + or, the Triuthphs of Faith in the Dying Hour, by 
Braprorp K. Prerce:” (Boston: C. H. Pierce, 1850:. 12mo., pp. 502.) 
This is a collection of the dying testimonies of great and good men, of all 
denominations of Christians, and of many Jands. An unambitious compila- 
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tion, it is yet a work calculated to be eminently useful; and it is, at the same 
time, full of attraction. Our human interest in such records can never fail : 
for we must all die. The treasures of the Church in the dying testimonies of 
her faithful children are vast, and the compiler, as he remarks in his preface, 
has found his chief difficulty in making selections from the multitude. He 
has done his work well; his volume is worthy of the widest circulation, and 
we trust will secure it. 





(19.) Coup the real history of the Church of Rome be kept before the 
popular mind, no other argument or protest against her would be necessary. 
We trust that a wide circulation will be given to “ The History of the Con- 
fessional, by Joun Henry Horxrins, D. D.:” (New-York: Harper & Bro- 
thers, 1850: 12mo., pp. 334.) The plan of the work is good. First, the 
Roman system is stated at large; then the doctrine of the Church of England 
and of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States. After this 
the whole subject is examined in the light of the Scriptures, of Church his- 
tory, and of experience. 





(20.) We regret that we have only space for a brief notice of “ Evangelism in 
the Middle of the Nineteenth Century, by CuarLes ApAMs:” (Boston: C. H. 
Pierce, 1851: 12mo., pp. 316.) Mr. Adams’ interest in the cause of Chris- 
tian union, and his labours in its behalf, are well known to our readers; and 
the present work, notwithstanding its statistical character, may be regarded 
as a contribution toward the same end. Its design is to afford a descriptive 
and statistical exhibit of the present state of evangelical religion in all coun- 
tries of the world; and thus, by laying the real spiritual condition of mankind 
before the eyes of Christians, to stimulate them to those higher efforts and 
sublimer sacrifices which we all feel must be put forth before the “ earth shall 
be filled with the knowledge of God.” And even apart from this high 
object, its value simply as a book of reference is sufficient to entitle it to 
a place in every Christian library. 





(21.) A sIMILAR book, so far as its statistical aim is concerned—confined, 
however, to our own land—is “ The Churches and Sects of the United States, 
by Rev. P. Douciass Gorrie :” (New-York: L. Colby & Co.: 12mo., pp. 
240.) We do not know a book in which so many useful facts are condensed 
into so small a space. The origin, history, doctrines, usages, &c., of the forty- 
seven (!) religious sects of th: United States are exhibited—briefly, indeed, 
but yet sufficiently for ordinary purposes of reference. 





(22.) We omitted to notice in our last number “ The Recent Progress of 

Astronomy, especially in the United States, by Ex1as Loomis, Professor of 

Mathematics in the University of the City of New-York:” (New-York: Har- 

per & Brothers: 12mo., pp. 257.) The design of the book is to exhibit, in a 
Fourtn Sertzs, Vou. Il].—11 
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popular form, the chief astronomical discoveries of the past ten years; and it 
is most happily carried out. The unlearned reader can have little difficulty 
in following its luminous expositions; and the interest of the subject is so 
great that few who begin the perusal of the book will fail to finish it. 





(23.) We are glad to hear of the complete success of the “ Iconographic 
Encyclopedia of Science, Literature, and Art, translated and edited by 
Spencer F. Barrp, A. M., Assistant Secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute,” now in course of publication by Mr. Garrigue, to whose advertisement 
at the close of this number we invite the attention of our readers. That a 
second edition of so costly a work should be called for in so short a time is 
proof at once of the merit of the publication and of a growing demand for 
valuable and permanent literature. We have used the word “ costly,”—but, 
in fact, the work, affording two thousand pages of letter-press with five hun- 
dred fine steel engravings for twenty-five dollars, is certainly one of the very 


cheapest. 





(24.) Mr. Putnam has published a new edition of “ Elements of the Diffe- 
rential and Integral Calculus, arranged by ALBERT E. Cuurcn, A. M., Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the United States’ Military Academy :” (8vo., pp. 
344.) This edition contains not only such modifications as have been sug- 
gested by a thorough trial of the work in the recitation room, but also an 
elementary treatise on the Calculus of Variations. The work is, in our judg- 
ment, the best American text-book on the subject. 





(25.) “ Religious Progress: Discourses on the Development of the Christian 
Character, by W1tt1AM R. Wiit1aMs :” (Boston: Gould & Lincoln: 12mo., 
pp- 258.) This book is a rare phenomenon in these days :—it is a rich expo- 
sition of Scripture, with a fund of practical religious wisdom, conveyed in a 
style so strong and so massive as to remind one of the English writers of two 
centuries ago; and yet it abounds in fresh illustrations drawn from every— 
even the latest opened—field of science and of literature. The Discourses 
are founded on 2 Peter i, 5-7, and show that the passage is not a mere enu- 
meration of unconnected virtues that should adorn the Christian character, 
but an exhibition of the necessary growth of the Christian character from its 
deep root in Faith—that the passage is not a mere string of pearls, but a 
complete piece of jewelry, the setting of no single gem in which can be dis- 
turbed without damage or destruction to the whole. There are a few points, 
as might be expected, in which we cannot go along with Dr. Williams’ doc- 
trinal views; but his book, notwithstanding, we commend to our readers with 
the fullest confidence, as one that will, with the Divine blessing, at once en- 
large their conceptions of the scope of Christian holiness and stimulate them 
to a more earnest and active religious progress. 
11* 
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(26.) Two years ago we called the attention of our readers to Dr. Latham’s 
great work on the English language. We have now to chronicle the appear- 
ance of a treatise on this side the water similarly comprehensive in its aims, 
entitled, “ The English Language in its Elements and Forms, with a History 
of its Original Developments, by Wrutt1aAM C. Fow Ler, late Professor in Am- 
herst College, Mass.:” (New-York: Harper & Brothers: 8vo., pp. 675.) 
The work treats, first, of the Origin and History of the Language ; secondly, 
of its Phonology; thirdly, of its Orthography; fourth, of its Etymological 
forms ; fifth, of its Logical forms; sixth, of Syntax; seventh, of Rhetorical 
forms; and, lastly, of Poetical forms. It thus attempts a complete survey of 
the field ; and, as such, it deserves great credit. No other book of the kind 
is extant among us; Latham’s (to which Professor Fowler is largely indebted) 
has not been reprinted ; and if it were, it is not so well adapted to use in this 
country as the present work. It will pass into use in all our colleges and 
higher schools, without doubt. 

We cannot but regret that Professor Fowler has seen fit to print his book 
in Websterian orthography instead of English. It is a very serious drawback, 
in our judgment, upon the value of the work as a text-book. We trust, also, 
that his next edition will have an Jndez. 





(27.) We have received the twelfth (and last) number of a “ Treatise on 
Marine and Naval Architecture, by Joun W. Grirritus :” (New-York : 
Appleton & Co., 1850.) Of the subject itself we know nothing, but we are 
assured by those who ought to know, that this is one of the best treatises, both 
on the theory and practice of ship-building, that has yet appeared. It is 
finely printed ; and the engravings, of which there are more than fifty, are 


remarkably well done. 





(28.) Of the following pamphlets, sermons, &c., we can give nothing more 
than the titles :— 

Church Development on Apostolic Principles: an Essay addressed to the 
Friends of Biblical Christianity, by 8. S. Scnmucker, D. D., Professor of 
Christian Theology in the Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. 

The Transfiguration: an Exegetical Homily, by Rev. C. PorrerrieLp 
Kravutn, A.M., Pastor of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, Winchester, Va. 

Unitarianism: a Dialogue, summarily Exhibiting, from their approved 
Authors, the Doctrines advanced by a Sect called “ Chri-stians,” in which 
their Arguments are Stated and Confuted, by Rev. C. L. Bown, a Member 
of the East Genesee Conference of the M. E. Church. 

The Passage into the Ministry: an Address delivered in St. Peter’s Church, 
New-York, to the Graduating Class of the General Theological Seminary, at 
the Commencement, June 27, 1850, by GEorGr Burexrss, D. D., Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in Maine. 

The Age and Theology—an Address delivered before the Society for Re- 
ligious Inquiry of the University of Vermont, at Burlington, August 5, 1850, 
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by Henry Wrirxes, D. D., Pastor of the First Congregational Church, 
Montreal. 

The Methodist Almanac for the Year of our Lord 1851: and the Seventy- 
fifth of American Independence. Astronomical Calculations by Davip 
Youne. Comprising also a Summary View of Methodism throughout the 
World, with other Ecclesiastical and National Statistics, &e. 

Obituary Addresses delivered on the Occasion of the Death of Zachary 
Taylor, President of the United States, in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, July 10, 1850; with the Funeral Sermon, by the Rev. SmitH 
Pyne, D. D., Rector of St. John’s Church, Washington, preached in the 





Presidential Mansion, July 13, 1850. 


Noah’s Ark: a Sermon, by the Rev. George Lear, Wesleyan Mission- 


ary. 
Wesleyan Minister. 


Translated from the French, by the Rev. Thomas Thompson, M. A., 


Twenty-fifth Annual Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Oneida 
Conference Seminary, Cazenovia, N. Y., 1850. 

Introductory Lecture to the Winter Course of Instruction in the Phila- 
delphia College of Medicine, delivered on Monday, at 5 o’clock, P. M., October 
14, 1850, by James M’CxrnTocxk, M. D., Professor of Surgery and Anatomy. 

An Address delivered before the Literary Societies of Centre College, Ky., 
June 25, 1850, by Epwarp P. Humpurey. 


°° A number of Critical Notices are omitted for want of room. 





Art. IX—RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
EUROPEAN. 


WE place upon record, for our own use, and 
and that of our readers hereafter, the Letter 
Apostolical of Pope Vius 1X., establishing 
the Episcopal Hierarchy in England :— 


POPE PIUS IX., 
FOR A PERPETUAL REMEMBRANCE OF THE 
THING. 

“The power of ruling the Universal 
Church committed by our Lord Jesus Christ 
to the Roman Pontiff, in the person of St. 
Peter, prince of the apostles, hath pre- 
served, through every age, in the apostolic 
See, that remarkable solicitude by which it 
consulteth for the advantage of the Catholic 
religion in all parts of the world, and stu- 
diously provideth for its extension. And 
this correspondeth with the design of its 
Divine Founder, who, when he ordained a 
Head to the Church, looked forward, by his 
excelling wisdom, to the consummation of 
the world. Among other nations, the fa- 
mous realm of ENGLAND hath experienced 
the effects of this solicitude on the part of 
the Supreme Pontiff. Its histories testify 
that in the earliest ages of the Church, the 
Christian religion was brought into Britain, 
and subsequently flourished greatly there ; 


but about the middle of the fifth age the 
Anglos and Saxons having been invited into 
the Island, the affairs not only of the nation, 
but of religion also, suffered great and griev- 
ous injury. But we know that our holy pre- 
decessor, Gregory the Great, sent first Au- 
gustine, the monk, with his companions, who 
subsequently, with several others, were ele- 
vated to the dignity of bishops, and a great 
company of priests and monks, having one 
sent to join them, the Anglo-Saxons were 
brought to embrace the Christian religion ; 
and by their exertions it was brought to pass, 
that in Britain, which had now come to be 
called England, the Catholic religion was 
everywhere restored and extended. But to 
pass on to more recent events, the history 
of the Anglican schism of the sixteenth age 
presents no feature more remarkable than 
the care unremittedly exercised by our pre- 
decessors, the Roman Pontiffs, to lend suc- 
cour in its hour of extremest peril to the 
Catholic — in that realm, and by every 
means to rd it support and assistance. 
Among other instances of this care are the 
enactments and provisions made by the chief 
Pontiffs, or under their direction and ap- 
proval, for the unfailing supply of men to 
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take charge of the interests of Catholicity in 
that country ; and also for the education of 
Catholic young men of good abilities on the 
Continent, com their careful instruction in 
all branches of theological learning ; so that 
when promoted to a orders, they might 
return to their native land, and labour dili- 
gently to benefit their countrymen by the 
ministry of the word and of the sacraments ; 
and by the defence and propagation of the 
holy faith, Perhaps even more conspicuous 
have been the exertions made by our prede- 
cessors for the purpose of restoring to the 
English Catholic prelates invested with the 
episcopal character, when the fierce and 
cruel storms of persecution had deprived 
them of the presence and pastoral care of 
their own bishops. The Letters Apostolical 
of Pope Gregory X V., dated March 23, 1623, 
set forth, that the chief Pontiff, as soon as 
he was able, had consecrated William Bishop, 
bishop of Chalcedon, and had appointed him, 
furnished with an ample supply of Faculties, 
and the authority of Ordinary, to govern the 
Catholics of England and of Scotland. Sub- 
sequently, on the death of the said William 
Bishop, Pope Urban VIII., by Letters Apos- 
tolical, dated Feb. 4, 1625, to the like effect, 
and directed to Richard Smith, reconstituted 
him bishop of Chalcedon, and conferred on 
him the same faculties and powers as had 
been granted to William Bishop. When the 
king, James II., ascended the English throne, 
there seemed a prospect of happier times for 
the Catholic religion. Innocent XI. imme- 
diately availed himself of this opportunity to 
ordain, in the year 1685, John Leyburn, 
bishop of Adrumetum, vicar-apostolic of all 
England. Subsequently, by other Letters 
Apostoliczi, issued Jan. 30, 1688, he asso- 
ciated with Leyburn as vicars apostolic, 
three other bishops, with titles taken from 
churches in partibus infidelium ; and accord- 
ingly, with the assistance of Ferdinand, arch- 
bishop of Amasia, Apostolic Nuncio in Eng- 
land, the same Pontiff divided England inte 
four districts, namely, the London, the Eas- 
tern, the Midland, and the Northern, each 
of which a vicar-apostolic commenced to 
govern, furnished with all suitable faculties, 
and with the proper powers of a Jocal Ordi- 
nary. Benedict XIV., by his Constitution, 
dated May 30, 1753, and the other Pontiffs, 
our predecessors, and our Congregation of 
Propaganda, both by their own authority or 
by their most wise and prudent directions, 
afforded them all guidance and help in the 
discharge of their important functions. This 
partition of all England into four apostolic 
vicariates lasted till the time of Gregory 
XVL., who, by Letters Apostolical, dated 
July 3, 1840, having takea into consideration 
the increase which the Catholic religion had 
received in that kingdom, made anew eccle- 
siastical division of the counties, doublin 

the number of the apostolic vicariates, an 

committing the government of the whole 
of England in spirituals to the vicars-apos- 
tolic of the London, the Western, the East- 
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ern, the Central, the Welsh, the Lancaster, 
the York, and the Northern Districts. These 
facts that we have cursorily touched upon, 
to omit all mention of others, are sufficient 
proof that our pred tudiousl 





s have st y 
endeavoured and laboured, that as far as 
their influence could effect it, the Church in 
England might be re-edified and recovered 
from the great calamity that had _ befall- 
en her. 

“ Having, therefore, before our eyes so 
illustrious an example of our predecessors, 
and wishing to emulate it in accordance with 
the duty of the Supreme Apostolate, and also 
giving way to our own feelings of affection 
toward that beloved part of our Lord’s vine- 
yard, we have purposed, from the very first 
commencement of our Pontificate, to prose- 
cute a work so well commenced, and to de- 
vote our closer attention to the promotion of 
the Church’s advantage in that kingdom’. 
Wherefore, having taken into earnest con- 
sideration the present state of Catholic affairs 
in England, and reflecting on the very large 
and everywhere increasing number of Catho- 
lies there, considering also that the impedi- 
ments which principally stood in the way of 
the spread of Catholicity were daily being 
removed, we judged that the time had ar- 
rived when the form of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment in England might be brought back to 
that model, on which it exists freely among 
other nations, where there is no special rea- 
son for their being governed by the extraor- 
dinary administration of vicars-apostolic. 
We were of opinion that times and circum- 
stances had brought it about, that it was un- 
necessary forthe English Catholics to be any 
longer guided by vicars-apostolic ; nay, more, 
that the revolution that had taken place in 
things there was such as to demand the form * 
of ordinary episcopal government. In addi- 
tion to this, the vicars-apostolic of England 
themselves had, with united voice, besought 
this of us; many also, both of the clergy and 
laity, highly esteemed for their virtue and 
rank, had made the same petition, and this 
was also the earnest wish of a very large 
number of the rest of the Catholics of Eng- 
land. While we pondered on these things, 
we did not omit to implore the aid of Al- 
mighty God that, in deliberating on a matter 
of such weight, we might be enabled, both to 
discern, and rightly to accomplish, what might 
be most conducive tothe good of the Church. 
We also invoked the assistance of Mary the 
Virgin, mother of God, and those saints who 
illustrated England by their virtues, that they 
would vouchsafe to support us by their patron- 
age with God in the happy accomplishment 
of this affair. In addition, we committed 
the whole matter to our venerable brethren 
the cardinals of the holy Roman Church of 
our Congregation for the propagation of the 
faith, to be carefully and gravely considered. 
Their opinion was entirely agreeabjg to our 
own desires, and we freely approved of it, 
and judged that it be carried into execution. 
The whole matter, therefore, having been 
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carefully and deliberately consulted upon, of 
our own motion, on certain knowledge, and 
of the plenitude of our apostolic power, we 
constitute and decree, that in the kingdom 
of England, according to the common rules 
of the Church, there be restored the Hie- 
rarchy of Ordinary Bishops, who shall he 
named from Sees, which we constitute in 
these our letters, in the several districts of 
the Apostolic Vicariates. 

‘« To begin with the London District, there 
will be in it two sees; that of Westminster, 
which we elevate to the degree of the Metro- 
politan or archiepiscopal dignity, and that of 
Southwark, which, as also the others, (to be 
named next,) we assign as suffragan to West- 
minster, The diocese of Westminster will 
take that part of the above-named district 
which extends to the north of the River 
‘Thames, and includes the counties of Mid- 
dlesex, Essex, and Hertford ; that of South- 
wark will contain the remaining part to the 
south of the river, namely, the counties of 
Berks, Southampton, Surrey, Sussex, and 
Kent, with the Islands of Wight, Jersey, 
Guernsey, and the others adjacent. 

“In the Northern Districts there will be 
only one Episcopal See, which will receive 
its name from the city of Hexham. This 
diocese will be bounded by the same limits 
as the district hath hitherto been. 

“The York District will also form one 
diocese ; and the bishop will have his See 
at the city of Beverly. 

“In the Lancaster District, there will be 
two bishops, of whom the one will take his 
title from the See of Liverpool, and will 
have as his diocese the Isle of Man, the hun- 
dreds of Lonsdale, Amounderness, and West 

. Derby. The other will receive the name of 
his See from the city of Salford, and will 
have for his diocese the hundreds of Salford, 
Blackburn, and Leyland. The county of 
Chester, although hitherto belonging to that dis- 
trict, we shall now annex to another diocese, 

“In the District of Wales there will be 
two bishoprics, namely, that of Shrewsbury, 
and that of Menevia (or St. David's) united 
with Newport. The diocese of Shrewsbury 
to contain northward, the counties of Angle- 
sey, Cuernarvon, Denbigh, Flint, Merioneth, 
and Montgomery; to which we annex the 
county of Chester from the Lancashire dis- 
trict, and the county of Salop from the Cen- 
tral District. We assign to the bishop of St. 
David’s and Newport as his diocese, north- 
ward, the counties of Brecknock, Glamorgan, 
Pembroke, and Radnor, and the English 
counties of Monmouth and Hereford. 

**In the Western, we establish two Epis- 
copal Sees, that of Clifion, and that of Ply- 
mouth. To the former of these we assign 
the counties of Gloucester, Somerset, and 
Wilts ; to the latter, those of Devon, Dorset, 
and Cornwall. 

‘The Central District, from which we 
have already separated off the county of 
Salop, will have two Episcopal Sees ; that 
of Nottingham, and that of Birmingham. To 
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the former of these we assign as a diocese 
the counties of Nottingham, Derby, and Lei- 
cester, together with those of Lincoln and 
Rutland, which we hereby separate from the 
Eastern District. To the latter we assign 
the counties of Oxford, Warwick, Worcester, 
and Oxford. 

“Lastly, in the Eastern District, there 
will be a single bishop’s See, which will take 
its name from the city of Northampton, and 
will have its diocese comprehended within 
the same limits as have hitherto bounded 
the district, with the exception of the coun- 
ties of Lincoln and Rutland, which we have 
already assigned to the aforesaid diocese of 
Nottingham. 

“Thus, then, in the most flourishing king- 
dom of England there will be established one 
ecclesiastical province, consisting of one 
archbishop, or metropolitan head, and twelve 
bishops, his suffragans, by whose exertions 
and pastoral care we trust that to Catholicity 
in that country there will be a fruitful and 
daily increasing extension. Wherefore, we 
now reserve to ourselves and our successors, 
the Pontiffs of Rome, the power of again 
dividing the said province into others, and 
of increasing the number of dioceses as oc- 
casion shall require ; and in general, that, as 
it shall seem fitting in the Lord, we may 
freely decree new limits to them. 

‘‘In the mean while we command the 
aforesaid archbishop and bishops that they 
transmit at due time, to our Congregation of 
Propaganda, accounts of the state of their 
churches, and that they never omit to keep 
the said Congregation fully informed respect- 
ing all matters which they know will con- 
duce to the welfare of their spiritual flocks. 
For we shall continue to avail ourselves of 
the instrumentality of the said Congregations 
in all things appertaining to the Anglican 
churches. But in the sacred government of 
clergy and laity, and in all other things a 

rtaining unto the pastoral office, the arch- 

ishop and bishops of England will hencefor- 
ward enjoy all the rights and faculties which 
the other Catholic archbishops and bishops 
of other nations, according to the common 
ordinances of the sacred canons and apos- 
tolic constitutions, use, and may use; and 
are equally bound by the obligations which 
bind the other archbishops and bishops, ac- 
cording to the same common discipline of 
the Catholic Church. And whatever regu- 
lations, either in the ancient system of the 
Anglican Church, or in the subsequent mis- 
sionary state, may have been in force either 
by special constitutions, or privileges, or pe- 
culiar customs, will now henceforth carry no 
right nor obligation: and in order that no 
doubt may remain on this point, we, by the 
plenitude of our apostolic authority, repeal 
and abrogate all power whatsoever of im- 
posing obligation or conferring right in those 
peculiar constitutions and privileges of what- 
ever kind they may be, and in all customs 
by whomsoever, or at whatever most ancient 
or immemorial time, brought in. Hence it 
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will, for the future, be solely competent for 
the archbishop and bishops of England to dis- 
tinguish what things belong to the execution 
of the common ecclesiastical law, and what, 
according to the common discipline of the 
Church, are intrusted to the authority of the 
bishops. We certainly will not be wanting 
to assist them with our apostolic authority, 
and most willingly will we second all their 
applications in those things which shall seem 
to conduce to the glory of God’s name and 
the salvation of souls, Our principal object, 
indeed, in decreeing by these our Letters 
Apostolical the restoration of the Ordinary 
Hierarchy of bishops and the observation of 
the Church’s common Jaw, has been to pay 
regard to the well-being and growth of the 
Catholic religion throughout the realm of 
England ; but at the same time it was our 
purpose to gratify the wishes of both our 
venerable brethren who govern the affairs of 
religion by a vicarious authority from the 
apostolic See, and also of very many of our 
well-beloved children of the Catholic cler 
and laity, from whom we had received the 
most urgent entreaties to the like effect. 
The same prayer had repeatedly been made 
by their ancestors to our predecessors, who, 
indeed, had first commenced to send vicars- 
apostolic into England at a time when it was 
impossible for any Catholic prelate to remain 
there in possession of a Church by right in 
Ordinary ; and hence their design in succes- 
sively augmenting the number of vicariates 
and vicarial districts was not certainly that 
Catholicity in England should always be 
under an extraordinary form of government, 
but rather looking forward to its extension 
in process of time, they were paving the way 
for the ultimate restoration of the Ordinary 
Hierarchy there. 

“And therefore we, to whom, by God’s 
goodness, it hath been granted to complete 
this great work, do now hereby declare, that 
it is very far from our intention or design 
that the prelates of England, now possessing 
the title and rights of bishops in Ordinary, 
should, in any other respect, be deprived of 
any advantages which they have enjoyed 
heretofore under the character of vicars- 
apostolic ; for it would not be reasonable 
that the enactments we now make at the 
instance of the English Catholics, for the 
good of religion in their country, should turn 
to the detriment of the said vicars-apostolic 
Moreover, we are most firmly assured that 
the same, our beloved children in Christ, 
who have never ceased to contribute by their 
alms and liberality, under such various cir- 
cumstances to the support of Catholic reli- 

ion and of the vicars-apostolic, will hence- 
forward manifest even greater liberality to- 
ward bishops who are now bound by astronger 
tie to the Anglican Churches, so that these 
same may never be in want of the temporal 
means necessary for the expenses of the de- 
cent splendour of the churches, and of Divine 
service, and of the support of the clergy, and 
relief of the poor. 


“Tn conclusion, lifting up our eyes unto 
the hills from whence cometh our help, to 
God Almighty, and all-merciful, with all 

rayer and supplication, we humbly beseech 

im, that he would confirm, by the power of 
his Divine assistance, all that we have now 
decreed for the good of the Church, and that 
he would bestow the strength of his grace on 
those to whom the carrying out of our de- 
crees chiefly belongs, that they may feed the 
Lord’s flock which is among them, and that 
they may ever increase in diligent exertion 
to advance the greater glory of his name. 
And in order to obtain fhe more abundant 
succours of heavenly grace for this purpose, 
we again invoke as our intercessors with 
God, the most holy mother of God, the bless- 
ed apostles Peter and Paul, with the other 
heavenly patrons of England, and especially 
St. Gregory the Great, that since it is now 
granted to our so unequal deserts again to 
restore the episcopal Sees in England, which 
he first effected to the very great advantage 
of the Church, this restoration also which 
we make of the Episcopal dioceses in that 
kingdom may happily turn to the benefit of 
the Catholic religion. And we decree that 
these ouf*Letters Apostolical shall never at 
any time be objected against or impugned on 
pretence either of omission, or of addition, 
or defect of either of our intention or any 
other whatsoever ; but shall always be valid 
and in force, and shall take effect in all par- 
ticulars, and be inviolably observed. All 
general or special enactments notwithstand- 
ing, whether Apostolic, or issued in Synodal, 
Provincial, and Universal Councils; not- 
withstanding, also, all rights and privileges 
of the ancient Sees of England, and of the 
missions, and of the apostolic vicariates sub- 
sequently there established, and of all church- 
es whatsoever, and pious places, whether 
established by oath or by apostolic confirma- 
tion, or by any other security whatsoever ; 
notwithstanding, lastly, all other things to 
the contrary whatsoever. For all these 
things, in as far as they contravene the 
foregoing enactments, although a_ special 
mention of them may he necessary for their 
repeal, or some other form, however parti- 
cular, necessary to be observed, we express- 
ly annul and repeal. Moreover, we decree, 
that if, in any other manner, any other at- 
tempt shall be made by any person, or by 
any authority, knowingly or ignorantly, to 
set aside these enactments, such attempt 
shall be null and void. And it is our will 
and pleasure that copies of these our Letters 
being printed, and subscribed by the hand 
of a notary public, and sealed with the seal 
of a person high in ecclesiastical dignity, 
shall have the same authenticity as would 
belong to the expression of our will by the 
production of this original copy. 

“Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, under 
the Seal of the Fisherman, this 29th day of 
September, 1850, in the fifth year of our 
Pontificate. 

“A CaRDINAL LamBRUSCHINI.” 
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Art. X—LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Cheological. 
EUROPEAN. 


THE recent troubles in the Wesleyan Church 
in England have given rise to a republica- 
tion of “An Essay on the Constitution of 
Wesleyan Methodism, in which Various Mis- 
representations of some of its leading Prin- 
ciples are Exposed, and its Present Form 
Vindicated, by Joun Beecuam, D. D.:” 
(London, J. Mason: 1850: 8vo., pp. 135.) 
The Essay was originally written in 1828, 
in view of the controversy which then arose 
about the organ question, and which in- 
volved, in the end, the entire constitution 
of Methodism. The chief object of the 
Essay was to show that the Conference is 
the principal authority in the Connexion ; 
and as, after the lapse of twenty gears, the 
same objections are now re-urged against 
the authority of the Conference, it is as 
appropriate and timely now as then. It 
treats, first, of the Constitution of Method- 
ism previous to 1795 and 1797; secondly, 
of the Constitution of Methodism as settled 
by the regulations of 1795 and 1797; and, 
thirdly, of the Constitution of Methodism as 
it now appears. This last, according to Dr. 
Beecham, requires no fundamental changes, 
first, because it properly recognises the pas- 
toral office, and consistently maintains its 
Scriptural authority ; and, secondly, because 
it affords sure guarantees of the Methodist- 
ical rights and privileges of the whole con- 
nexion. The work is throughout methodical, 
candid, and perspicuous. 

The Theologische Studien u. Kritiken for 
October, 1850, contains the following ar- 
ticles :—I. On the Exhibition of the Doc- 
trine of the Trinity in Preaching, by Dr. K. 
H. Sack:—II. The Genuineness of the 
Epistle to the Thessalonians, vindicated 
against the attack of Dr. Baur, by Professor 
Grimm, of Jena:—IIL Observations on cer- 
tain Parts of the CXIXth Psalm, on Psalm 
LXII, 3, and Isaiah LXIV, 8, by Pastor 
Hauff, of Waldenbach:—IV. The Sacra- 
mental Character of the Washing of the 
Disciples’ Feet, by Dr. Bohmer, of Breslau. 
The object of the article is to show that the 
washing of feet, as given in John xiii, has 
all the essential characters of a sacrament, 
and that it ought to be recognised as such 
by the Protestant Church:—V. A review 


of the first volume of Gébel’s “ History of 
the Christian Life in the Rhenish- Westpha- 
lian Church,” which gives the history of the 
Christian life in both the Reformed and Lu- 
theran Churches in Rhenish-Westphalia, 
from the beginning of the Reformation to 
the year 1609:—VI. A review, by C. A. 
Hahn, of Schmidt’s and Monastier’s His- 
tories of the Waldenses, and of Herzog’s 
tract on their origin, &c.:—VII. Opinion 
of the Theological Faculty of Heidelberg on 
the “ Constitution” for the Evangelical! 
Church of the Rhine-Palatinate, with an 
Introduction by Prof. Ullmann. The “Con- 
stitution,” so called, here referred to, was 
prepared by a committee appointed at an 
extraordinary General Synod, held’at Spire, 
in October, 1848, It commences with the 
declaration that “The Protestants of the 
Palatinate desire to maintain a strict union 
as a Protestant Evangelical Christian 
Church.” § 3 assigns the Holy Scriptures 
as the sole rule of faith. § 4 declares the 
doctrine of this Church to be “ the word of 
God as it is contained in the clear expres- 
sions of Holy Scripture, and especially of 
the New Testament.” § 7 guaranties free- 
dom of faith and of conscience to every 
member of the Church as a sacred right. 
Against this Constitution seventy-eight 
clergymen and laymen have protested, and 
have appealed to the Theological Faculties 
of Evangelical Germany for their opinions. 
That of Heidelberg is given with great 
clearness in the article before us. The 
Constitution is pronounced to be funda- 
mentally defective in points of faith, in 
points of ritual, and in points of church- 
order ; and, in fact, to be but a wide open- 
ing of the door for Atheism and Pantheism 
to make their homes securely within the 
bosom of a so-called Evangelical Church. 


Among the new works announced in Bng- 
land is a treatise chiefly on the evidences 
of Christianity, by the famous Evelyn, en- 
titled, “* The True Religion.” ‘The origina! 
MS. has been preserved in the library at 
Wotton, and is now first published with the 
permission of W. J. Evelyn, Esq. We 
have not seen the work, but gather from the 
English notices that it is marked by those 
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peculiar attractions which characterize 
everything written by the author of 
“Sylva.” Its principles are said to be of 
a “strict and decisive Church character.” 

The first Part of vol. I. of Conybeare and 
Howson’s “ Life and Epistles of St. Paul” 
has appeared. It is in quarto, with thirteen 
engravings in steel, seven maps and plans, 
and numerous wood engravings. The whole 
work is to be completed in twenty parts, of 
which twelve have appeared. It gives acom- 
plete biography of the apostle, and a new 
translation of his Epistles, inserted in 
chronological order. The Epistles are 
translated by Mr. Conybeare, and the nar- 
rative and descriptive portions of the work 
are by Mr. Howson. 

Schleiermacher’s ‘‘ Brief Outline of the 
Study of Theology” has been translated by 
Rev. W, Farrar, and published by Clark of 
Edinburgh. (12mo., pp. 220.) 


The first volume of the new edition of 
John Owen’s Works (announced in our 
number for April, 1850) has appeared. It 
is edited by Rev. William H. Gould, and 
contains a Life of Owen by Rev. A. Thom- 
son. The whole work will be completed in 
sixteen handsome octavos, at the remarkably 
low price of three gtineas. (Edinburgh : 
Johnstone & Hunter.) 


A new edition of Bengel’s “Gnomon Novi 
Testamenti” has lately been published in 
Tiibingen, in two volumes. It is edited by 
his son, Ernest Bengel, assisted by Steudel. 
The price is about $4 00. 

Dr. Karl Zimmermann has edited and 
published, at Darmstadt, ‘‘ The Reformatory 
Writings of Martin Luther, in Chronological 
order, with a Biography of Luther,” in four 
volumes, royal 8vo., price about $5. The 
first volume contains the reformatory wri- 
tings from October 31, 1517, to August, 
1520; the second goes to the end of 1524; 
the third extends from 1525 to 1530; and 
the fourth reaches to the death of Luther. 
‘The book is remarkably cheap. 


The Journal of Sacred Literature for Oc- 
tober contains the following articles :— 
I. Genesis and Geology, being an investi- 
gation of the apparent contradictions be- 
tween Geology and Scripture:—II. Jose- 
phus and the Bible, an attempt to develop 
the value of Josephus’ writings for the illus- 
tration (especially) of the New Testament : 
—III. On the Hypothesis which identifies 
Silas with the Author of the Book of Acts: 
—IV, Jewish Commentaries on Isaiah, 
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(This article is simply an extract from Dr. 
Turner's “ Biographical Notices of some of 
the most distinguished Jewish Rabbies.”) :— 
V. A Review of Cummings’ “ Voices of the 
Night :”—VI On the Literal Interpretation 
of Prophecy :—VII. Ramathain Zophim and 
Rachel’s Sepulchre :—VIII. Life of Rev. H. 
Heugh, D. D. :—with Miscellanies and Cor- 
respondence. Dr. Tregelles is publishing 
in this Journal a very interesting account 
of his explorations of MSS. in the different 
libraries of the continent, and of his visits 
to eminent scholars in different parts of 
Europe. At Wolfenbiittel he visited Dr. 
Schénemann, (librarian of the Ducal library, ) 
who, during the last five years, has become 
quite blind. Dr. Tregelles remarks :— 


‘It is scarcely possible to conceive any 
deprivation more trying to a student than the 
entire loss of sight, but we found Dr, Schéne- 
mann bright and cheerful, and far more will- 
ing to dwell on the mercies which God has 
vouchsafed him than on his deprivations. 
It was affecting te see his piercingly bright 
eyes, and to know that they were sightless. 
‘ Day and night are now the same to me,’ he 
said, looking at me apparently most earnestly. 
He showed us his study, where now he is 
compelled to study and to write through the 
eyes and hands of others, especially his 
children, whose care and attention are admi- 
rable. Dr. Schénemann’s house is the same 
which was formerly inhabited by Lessing : 
to Germans, it has an interest in connexion 
with German literature ; but to some, the 
name of Lessing is more painfully asso- 
ciated with ‘ The Wolfendiittel Fragments.’ 
They told me there that those daring attacks 
on Christianity were never actually deposit- 
ed in the Wolfenbiittel Library, but that 
Lessing procured them at Hamburg, from 
Reimarus, and that he published them under 
the false designation of being found in the 
Wolfenbiittel Library, simply because every- 
thing published from that library was exempt 
from all censorship of the press. At Am- 
sterdam, I made particular inquiries of 
Professor van der Hoeven on the subject 
of Wetstein’s books and papers ; they 
are now in the library attached to the 
church of the Remonstrants, under the care 
of Professor van der Hoeven, (who is him- 
self eighth in descent from Arminius through 
his daughter Gertrude ;) I saw Wetstein’s 
LXX., with many notes and various read- 
ings ; his correspondence forms a pretty eon- 
siderable collection, but it would require 
some time to go through it to search for 
anything of critical interest.”—P. 458. 


Eleven parts of Dr. H. A. W. Meyer's 
Critico-exegetical Commentary on the New 
Testament are now complete, namely, 
I. Matthew, Mark, and Luke—II. John— 
III. Acts—IV. Romans-—V. 1 Corinthians 
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—VI. 2 Corinthians—VII. Galatians— 
VIII. Ephesians—IX. Philippians, Colos- 
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I. On the Relation of the National Church 
to the Nation—II, The Movement of 1833 
U ial to the National Church— 





sians, and Philemon—X. Thessal 

XI. Timothy and Titus, The Commen- 
tary on Thessalonians was prepared by 
Dr. Liinemann of Géttingen, and that on 
‘Timothy and Titus by Dr. Huther of 
Schwerin, The whole work, as far as 
completed, can be had for about $11. Dr. 
Meyer is now at work on the Apocalypse. 


The “ Library of the Fathers” (London: 
J. H. Parker) has reached the thirty-first 
volume, The recent volumes are,—27. St. 
Chrysostom on 2 Corinthians—28. St. Chry- 
sostom on St. John, Part I.—29. St. Augus- 
tine on St. John, Vol. I1.—30. St. Augustine 
on the Psalms, Vol. III.—31. St. Gregory, 
Morals on the Book of Job, Vol. III. and last. 


The barrenness of English ‘Theological 
Literature in the department of Church 
History has long been deplored. As a 
means toward supplying the want, Dr. 
Maitland proposes the formation of a new 
* Ecclesiastical History Society,” with three 
objects :—(1) To form a library of the accept- 
ed writers on Church history—for the use of 
the members of the society generally, but 
more especially of those who may be em- 
ployed to edit old or compile new works. 
(2) To bring out new and critical editions 
of such writers as Fuller, Burnet, Fox, 
Strype, and others, whose works, inaccurate 
in themselves, have, nevertheless, by fre- 
quent quotations, become acknowledged 
authorities, and are not now to be super- 
seded ; while other books, such as Le Neve’s 
“Fasti” and Newcourt’s “ Repertorium,” 
he proposes to bring down to the present 
time. (3) With regard to original works, 
Dr. Maitland proposes to have competent 
persons employed, or encouraged to write 
or compile a great work on Church history, 
to take the place of Fleury and Baronius. 


Rev. J. H. Newman is surrounded, it seems, 
at the Oratory of St. Philip, Neri, by an 
auditory partly of Romanists in form as well 
as in fact, and partly of Romanists in fact, 
but not in form,—otherwise called Angli- 
cans. His teachings for the last year or so 
have been collected into a volume under the 
title of “ Lectures on Certain Difficulties 
felt by Anglicans in submitting to the Ca- 
tholic Church.” The drift of his efforts, 
which is, in fact, to discredit the Church of 
England, and especially the Tractarian 
school, may be gathered from the fallowing 
summary of the contents of the work :— 


IlI. Life in the Movement of 1833 not from 
the National Church—IV. The Providen- 
tial Direction of the Movement of 1833 not 
toward the National Church—V. The Pro- 
vidential Direction of the Movement of 1833 
not toward a Party in the National Church 
—VI. The Providential Direction of the 
Movement of 1833 not toward a Branch 
Chureh—VII. The Providential Direction 
of the Movement of 1833 not toward a Sect 
—VIII. Political State of Catholic Countries 
no Prejudice to the Sanctity of the Church 
IX. The Religious Character of Catholic 
Countries no Prejudice to the Sanctity of 
the Church—X. Differences among Catho- 
lics no Prejudice to the Unity of the Church 
—XI. Heretical and Schismatical Bodies no 
Prejudice to the Catholicity of the Church— 
XII. Christian History no Prejudice to the 
Apostolicity of the Church. 


The Biblical Review is no longer pub- 
lished. 


A reply to Mr. Newman’s Essay on De- 
velopment has appeared in the form of 
“ Letters on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine,” by Rev. W. A. Butler, M. A., 
late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Dublin. The work (which is 
posthumous) is said to be of great merit. 
Professor Butler had himself been educated 
a Romanist. 


NEANDER’s library is to be sold at auc- 
tion: Professor Jacobi informs us that the 
Catalogue is in preparation. The number 
of books in the library approaches 5,000, 
and they are, as might be supposed, mostly 
rare and valuable works. 


The University of Berlin is at the present 
time the most complete and thoroughly 
manned institution for public instruction in 
Europe. To give an idea of the extent and 
variety of its lectures, we translate the out- 
line of the course in Theology from the pro- 
gramme of lectures in the summer Semester, 
1850 :— 

1. Professores Ordinarii. 

C. J. Nitzsch, on the History of the Pro- 
pagation of Christianity among the Gentiles, 
twice a week; on Dogmatic Theology, 
daily; on Homiletics, twice a week. LE. 
G. Hengstenberg, on Genesis, five times a 
week ; on Matthew’s Gospel, compared with 
Mark and Luke, five times; on the Apoca- 
lypse, (a private exercise,) once a week. 
A, Neander, on Church History, daily ; on 
the Epistle of Paul, daily ; on the Antithesis 
of Catholicism and Protestantism, twice a 
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week, F'. Strauss, on Practical Theology, 
four times a week; Exercises in Homi- 
letics, twice. A. Twesten, on Theological 
Encyclopedia and Methodology, twice a 
week ; on the Literary History of the New 
Testament, daily ; on Philosophical Theo- 
logy, five times; private exercise on the 
same, once. 


2. Professores Extraordinarii. 

F. Benary, Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment, five times a week; Interpretation of 
Job, four times ; Exegetical exercises on the 
Old Testament, once. J. L. Jacobi, An- 
cient Church History, daily ; Modern 
Church History, daily. F. Piper, Ancient 
Church History, five times; Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities, twice a week. J.C. W. Vatke, 
Universal Theology and the History of Re- 
ligion, daily ; Interpretation of the Psalms, 
five times. J’. Uhlemann, Interpretation of 
Isaiah, five times ; Antiquities of the Jews, 
twice. 


3. Privatim Docentes. 

G. Neumann, Prophetical Theology of the 
Old Testament, thrice a week ; Interpreta- 
tion of Isaiah, five times ; Canticles, once. 
S. Rauk, on the Gospels and Epistles of 
John, daily. H. Reuter, Symbolical Theo- 
logy, five times; on the Nature and Notion 
of Religion, once. C. Schlottmann, Inter- 
pretation of the Psalms, five times ; Dispu- 
tations (private) in the Hebrew Language, 
once a week. F, L. Steinmeyer, History of 
Homiletics, twice a week, F. A. Strauss, 
Biblical Archelogy, twice a week. 


LETTER FROM PROFESSOR JACOBI. 


The New Ecclesiastical Constitution of 
Prussia. 


Your readers are aware that a few years 
ago, in Prussia, the connexion of Church 
and State was in a certain sense dissolved. 
The Protestant Church, left to the independ- 
ent regulation of its own affairs, has felt the 
necessity of a new organization, putting it 
under a jurisdiction constituted by itself, 
instead of, as formerly, controlled by the 
State Minister of Worship ani of Public 
Instruction. Preliminary measures to this 
end are now going forward under the royal 
authority. That division of the Ministry, 
which heretofore constituted, in subordina- 
tion to the Minister of Worship and Public 
Instruction, the highest spiritual court, is 
now constituted into an independent Su- 
preme Ecclesiastical Council.” It stands 
more as co-ordinate to the ministry than 
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subordinate, and holds, in fact, immediately 
under the King. 

This Council has jurisdiction over the ex- 
pected Synods; over Worship, in relation 
to doctrines and liturgy; over festivais, 
the examination of candidates for the minis- 
try, and the ordination and installation of 
ministers; over discipline, and many ad- 
ministrative relations. The former consis- 
tories are constituted central and superior 
courts. With these privileges the power of 
the Supreme Council is by no means insig- 
nificant ; and with the tacit understanding 
that it is recognised by the King, the influ- 
ence of the monarch becomes such as not to 
be easily distinguished from that of suwmmus 
episcopus. It is among the defects of this 
fundamental law, that it seeks to preserve 
the former position of the king; well know- 
ing, however, that this would give rise to 
strong opposition the king’s name is avoid- 
ed, and the law is thus made ambiguous and 
obscure. We Germans are not yet able to 
resolve upon the bold step by which the 
churches in America made themselves inde- 
pendent of the State ; indeed, there is also 
this great difference, that at the time when 
this step was taken there, the Christian life 
was more powerful than it is now in Ger- 
many. For yet a while, therefore, shall we 
in Prussia reap some advantage, but cer- 
tainly not less prejudice, from the religious 
or irreligious tendencies of the head of the 
State. The plan of organization adjusts 
the organic law of congregations or so- 
cieties after the manner of the Presbyterian 
Church, Under the guidance of the pastor 
is a church consistory, composed of laymen, 
at least four in number. The active right 
of choosing, on account of the often low 
state of Christian life, it has been necessary 
to connect with very stringent conditions. 
The right to elect is permitted to all who, in 
the Jewish sense, are independent heads 
and fathers of families, twenty-four years 
of age, and in possession of civil rights. 
Eligibility requires of a person to be thirty 
years of age, of moral conduct, and a partici- 
pant in the church’s means of grace. The 
pastor and church-warden present at least a- 
double number of candidates, out of which 
the electors choose. It is then the duty of 
the consistory to sustain the pastor in his 
care for souls, to maintain the order of wor- 
ship and of the Sabbath, to take charge of 
the property of the church, to concur in the 
appointment of the pastor and subordinate 
church officers, to represent the church in 
the school, and to superintend the care of 
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the poor and the sick. It is also its duty, 
by representatives, to take part in the synod 
of the circle. On the authority of the sy- 
nods, however, and the time of the installa- 
tion, the plan says nothing. This has taken 
from it the confidence of many; we also be- 
lieve the activity of the synods might be 
deferred to a season of greater prosperity in 
the Church; we do not overlook the diffi- 
culty, but we believe that something must 
be adventured. In activity itself will the 
Christianity of the churches be invigorated. 


Professor Mau. 


Theological science has sustained another 
blow in the loss of Professor Mau, of Kiel, 
who died some weeks ago. His studies lay 
mostly in the line of New-Testament Theo- 
logy; and he is known especially by his 
treatise ‘‘ Of Death the Wages of Sin; and 
of Salvation:” (Vom Tode, des Siinden 
Solde, u. von d. Erlésung.) The work, 
which is distinguished for its acute and 
vigorous thought, was written in reply to 
one on the same subject by Prof. Krabbe, 
of Rostock. Its chief peculiarity is the doc- 
trine that the death of the body is inherent 
in its constitution, not the effect of sin ; and 
therefore that redemption has regard only to 
spiritual death, 


Ritschl on the Early Church. 


In Bonn, a kind of theology appears at 
present to be taking root, inheriting the 
principles of the Tiibingen school of Baur, 
but not declaring so many of our canonical 
books of Scripture spurious; and therefore 
departing especially from both Baur and 
Schwegler in acknowledging the apostolic 
tenor of many of the epistles of the New 
Testament, and in the reception of the his- 
tory of the first two centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. A characteristic production of this 
mongrel school, and one put forth with no 
little confidence, is a book with the title, 
“The Origin of the Ancient Catholic 
Church,” by Dr. Albrecht Ritschl, Private 
Tutor in Theology at the University of 
Bonn.* The author, in his introduction, 
gives a critique on the hitherto received 
idea of the origin of the ancient Catholic 
Church in primitive Christianity, in which 
Neander’s conception of this period is cha- 
racterized as unhistorical and self-contra- 
dictory ; he then gives, in the first book, the 


* Die Entstehung der altkatholischen Kirche 
von Dr. Albrecht Ritschl, (Privatdocent der 
Theologie a. d. Universitat Bonn.) Bonn bei 
Marcus. 1850. 622 Seiten. 
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dogmatics ; in the second, the development 
of his work. The first book begins with a 
somewhat detailed, but gratuitous, selection 
of passages, explaining one-sidedly the rela- 
tion of Christ to the Mosaic law, His per- 
sonal importance as Messias, and the doc- 
trine of Paul. For the first point, the most 
important consideration is, whether or not 
we are to hold the Gospels as authentic. 
Dr. Ritschl confines his discussion to the 
Gospel of Matthew. He observes that he 
expects to find in it inaccuracies and inter- 
polations ; he fails, however, in that definite 
explanation whiclt was the more to be ex- 
pected, as the critical doubt is here favoured 
by the discrepancy between the Aramaic 
original and the Greek text. Of Mark’s 
Gospel the author says not a word ; and the 
authentic Gospel of Luke he does not look 
for in our canon, but in that used by Mar- 
cion, out of which, as he assumes, the 
canonical book originated by retouching, 
according to a later tradition of the church. 
Already may be seen, in the relation of this 
circumstance, what is betrayed in other re- 
markable examples, name!y, that the author 
lacks the ability to distinguish between the 
original and its proper derivatives. ‘This, 
however, is a small matter compared with 
his neglect of the Gospel of John, of which 
he hardly once makes mention even in pass- 
ing. In the construction of the history 
which Baur and Schwegler are bringing 
out, they borrow, indeed, also from the Gos- 
pel of the apostolical times, and attribute to 
it considerable importance ; but, well know- 
ing that its authenticity is sufficient to de- 
stroy the entire phantom of their primitive 
Church history, they attempt to accommo. 
date its origin, as well as may be, to a later 
period, For any one, however, to venture, 
in order to describe the Church, for two hun- 
dred and fifty years from its foundation, to 
defame Montanius, Tertullian, the Alexan- 
drian Fathers, Polycarp, the pupil of John, 
and Irenzus, the greater part of whom lived 
after this Gospel was written, thereby en- 
tirely ignoring this canonical book, is as 
contemptible as it is unexampled, and con- 
stitutes the most original feature of the en- 
tire work. It follows from this conduct, 
that the sublimest conceptions of Christ, 
which are especially to be found in this 
Gospel, are either designedly or tacitly 
avoided by the author. He declares, in- 
deed, his belief in the sinless life of Christ, 
and in his gienity as the Saviour of men,— 
a valuable ¢onfession, but one which is irre- 
concilable with his total conception of Christ. 
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For he holds Christ to be wholly circum- 
scribed by the Jewish moral and ritual law , 
he understands the passage in Matt. v, 18, 
that no tittle shall pass from the Law till all 
be fulfilled, in its literal sense, and con- 
cludes from the command in Matt. v, 23, 
that Christ supposed sacrifices would con- 
tinue to the end of the world,—an event, 
moreover, which he considered near at hand; 
—ideas not calculated to beget an exalted 
opinion of the author’s logic. The declara- 
tion of Jesus, (Matt. xii, 6, 8,) that he is 
greater than the temple, and Lord of the 
Sabbath, gives Dr. Ritschl little uneasi- 
ness: he passes it over in silence. He is 
ef opinion that Jesus, in the Sermon on the 
Mount, opposed only the statutes of the 
Pharisees, and not also the Mosaic law- 
giving. Though he cannot conceal from 
himself that Moses, on account of the hard- 
ness of the people’s hearts, suffered an in- 
fraction of God’s word, (Matt. xix,) he yet 
rather attributes the text to an interpolation, 
or attributes indeed to Christ an inconse- 
quence, sooner than doubt of his own opinion. 
Really this is not to be wondered at, when 
we learn that Christ conceived of the law 
not in its spirituality and unity, but as a 
mass of statutes, which he increased by lay- 
ing down a single command for the regula- 
tion of the spiritual affections. Thus the 
fundamental error of the Pharisaic legisla- 
tion would also attach itself to the lawgiving 
of Christ. He who spoke through the pro- 
phets and the Psalms must have understood 
the true nature of the law. The author is 
so incapable of understanding the nature of 
that morality—the Holy One, learning every 
instant the distance that separated his own 
godlike purity from the sinful company 
about him,—that Christ, in his opinion, 
never reflected upon it whether man could 
fulfil the law, much less presupposed his 
ability to do it; in which case Pelagius 
might justly have appealed to him. The 
sublime nature of Christ, and his very sub- 
erdinate knowledge, are, in the author’s 
opinion, irreconcilable with unity of pur- 
pose; and they have, according to his 
theory, given birth to diversity. The im- 
pulse to a holy life might proceed from the 
acknowledgment of Christ as the Messiah, 
and from the hope of his second coming ; 
whereas the older apostles in the Jewish 
law may have persevered in reliance on the 
doctrine and precedence of Christ. This 
remained the character of the Jewish Chris- 
tians, who maintained the continuance of 
the Jewish law in Christianity. Paul, how- 
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ever, was indifferent to the historical tra- 
dition of Jesus—(Dr. Ritsch! treats the 
Acts of the Apostles much as he pleases )— 
but he deserves the credit of having esta- 
blished the doctrines of the Church,—really 
a very ambiguous credit to us, seeing he 
cared nothing for the history of Christ. 
Paul first established the doctrine of salva- 
tion not by works, but by faith,—a theory 
which, according to Dr. Ritschl, was very 
far from the conceptions of Christ. Paul 
laid down as the substance of faith the 
vicarious atonement of Christ, the just for 
the unjust, which involves a logical contra- 
diction ; and this doctrine, in consideration 
that the Gospel was the power of fulfilling 
the law, has abrogated that only law. 
Though every simple Christian and every 
Catechism can inform us how the atone- 
ment, received in faith, and with gratitude 
and joy, can make salvation possible, yet 
Dr. Ritschl sees in it nothing but contra- 
diction, and declares that the difficulty of 
this doctrine, and its want of harmony, have 
broken down that legal character which 
separated the ancient Catholic Church from 
the apostle Paul, you have considered Chris- 
tianity as anew Law; and as Paul’s rule 
of life was insufficient—which, however, is 
by no means true—you have turned again 
to the tradition of Christ, but your taste is 
changed. The author now attempts to trace 
back the form of the Catholic Church of the 
second century to the teachings of Paul, 
while Baur and Schwegler find it in Jewish 
Christianity. Though he bitterly reproaches 
Neander for admitting a retrogression in the 
development of the Church, yet he himself 
makes the same admission; and not merely 
a retrogression through the Christians of the 
post-apostolic epoch, but one that inculpates 
Paul, and even Christ himself ;—a discovery 
upon which we set no very high value. We 
pursue the exposition no further at present , 
suffice it to have demonstrated the nothing- 
ness of the groundwork put forth with such 
confidence. 


Neander’s Posthumous Works. 


Neander’s Church History is printed as 
far as the year 1294. He has continued the 
work in manuscript up to the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, so that Wiclif, Huss, 
and other important precursors of the Re- 
formation have found a place in it. This 
last volume of the great work wil] shortly be 
printed. But it is not in the department of 
Church History alone that Neander has la- 
boured : indeed, it is thought hy many of his 
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pupils that his Exegetical Lectures on the 
New Testament are of more value, if pos- 
sible, than his historical writings —certainly 
that they far excel anything of the kind in 
the existing Commentaries. During his 
course, he interpreted all the books of the 
New Testament except the Apocalypse. 
Preparations are now making to publish 
the most important of these from the notes 
taken by the students. Although they must, 
of course, lack the finish and precision they 
would have received had the lamented lec- 
turer himself prepared them for the press, 
they will yet form a most valuable contribu- 
tion to theology, and will serve to place the 
scientific pre-eminence of Neander in a new 
and striking light. 

His lectures also upon Doctrines, Ethics, 
the History of Doctrine, and of Morals, with 
a Philosophical Survey of Church History, 
will be very acceptable gifts, as well for 
general use as for the special benefit of 
students, 


A Successor to Neander. 


It is profoundly and universally felt that 
no survivor of Neander can make good his 
loss to the University of Berlin. Among 
the candidates named as most likely to be 
honoured with a call to his chair are NrEp- 
NER, of Leipsic, ULLMANN, of Heidelberg, 
and Leunerpt, of K6énigsberg. The two 
former are well and widely known from 
their theological writings ; while Lehnerdt 
has a high reputation as a lecturer, and has 
obtained great influence over his students. 

J. L. Jacost. 

Berlin, October, 1850. 


Among the most important late publica- 
tions on the continent of Europe are the fol- 
lowing :— 

S. Iustini Phil. et Mart. Opera quae 
feruntur omnia. Ad optimos libros mss. 
partim nondum collatos recensuit, prolego- 
menis adnotatione versione instruxit, in- 
dices adiecit I. C. Thd. Otto, phil. et theol. 
Dr., theol. in acad. Ien. professor. Tomi 
(I. Pars I. et II. Opera Iustini subditicia. 
Editio altera. Ienae, pp. 208, 404, gr. 8. 
Also under the title: Corpus Apologetarum 
Christianorum saeculi secundi. Edidit J. 
C. Thd. Otto. Vol. IV. et V. 

Eine Idee tiber das Studium der Theo- 
logie. Von W. M. L. pe Werte. Dem 
Druck tibergeben und mit einer Vorrede 
begleitet von Ad. Stieren, Dr. d. Theol. u. 
Philos., Prof. d. Theol. an der Univ. Jena. 
Leipzig. 1850. 31 pp.. 8vo. 
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Zehn Gespriche tiber Philosophie und 
Religion ; von Ludw. Fiirst Solms. Ham- 
burg u. Gotha. Pp. 306. 1850. 8vo. 

Ueber die arabische Dichtkunst und das 
Verhiltniss des Islam zum Christenthum. 
Eine im wissenschaftlichen Verein zu Ber- 
lin am 9, Februar gehaltene Vorlesung von 
Dr. Fr. Dieterici, Docenten an der Univer- 
sitét. Berlin. 1850. pp. 29. 8vo. 

Vetus Testamentum graece juxta LXX 
interpretes. ‘H madaid dtadijnn kata Todc 
&Bdoufxovra. Textum Vaticanum Rom- 
anum emendatius edidit, argumenta et locos 
novi testamenti parallelos notavit, omnem 
lectionis varietatem codicum vetustissimo- 
rum Alexandrini, Ephraemi Syri, Friderico- 
Augustani subjunxit, commentationem isa- 
gogicam praetexuit Const. Tischendorf, theol. 
Dr. et Prof. II Tomi. Lipsiae. 1850. Pp. 
1272. 

Novum Testamentum graece et latine ; 
Car. Lachmannus recensuit Phil. Buttman- 
nus Ph, f. graecae lectionis auctoritates 
apposuit, Tom. II. Berolini. 1850. Pp. 
701. 8vo, 

Geschichte der Pasagier, Joachim’s von 
Floris, Amalrich’s von Bena und anderer 
verwandter Sekten; von Dr. C. U. Hahn. 
Mit 6 lithograph. Tafeln Stuttgart, 1850, 
pp. 396. 8vo. 


Among the new works in theology and 
kindred subjects recently announced in 
Great Britain, are the following :— 

Three Essays: The Reunion and Recog- 
nition of Christians in the Life to Come; 
The Right Love of Creatures and of the 
Creator; Christian Conversation ; by John 
Sheppard. 12mo., pp. 236:—The Four Gos- 
pels Combined; or, the Life of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, as narrated by 
the Four Evangelists. Being a Chronolo- 
gical Arrangement of the Gospels according 
to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, in the 
Words of Holy Scripture, according to the 
Authorized Version, and omitting repetitions 
only. 12mo.:—Objections to the Doctrine 
of Israel’s Future Restoration to Palestine, 
National Pre-eminence, &c.; by Edward 
Swaine. Second edition. Pp. 163:—An- 
alysis and Summary of Old Testament 
History and the Laws of Moses. 12mv., 
pp. 516:-—Discourses and Sayings of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, illustrated in a Series 
of Expositions ; by Rev. John Brown, D. D. 
3 vols., 8vo., pp. 1704:—Light in the Dark 
Places ; or, Memorials of Christian Life in 
the Middle Ages; translated from the Ger- 
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man of Dr. A, Neander. Fep., 8vo., pp. 
406:—The Gospel in Central America: 
containing a Sketch of the Country—Phy- 
sical and Geographical—Historical and Poli- 
tical—Moral and Religious. A History of 
the Baptist Mission in British Honduras, 
and of the Introduction of the Bible into the 
Spanish American Republic of Guatemala; 
by Frederick Crowe. 12mo.:—Prophetic 
Studies; or, Lectures on Daniel; by the 
Rev. John Cumming, D. D. fep. 8vo:— 
An Analysis and Critical Interpretation of 
the Hebrew Version of the Book of Gene- 
sis; by the Rev. William Paul, A. M.:— 
A Commentary on the Epistle of Paul the 
Apostle to the Romans; with a new Trans- 
lation and Notes, by W. W. Ewbank, M. A. 
To be completed in 2 volumes, post 8vo. 
fol. I.:—Annotations on the New Testa- 
ment, Critical, Philosophical, and Explana- 
tory: intended as an Appendix and Supple- 
ment to the larger Greek Testament, with 
English Notes ; containing Additional An- 
notations, Critical, Philological, and Ex- 
planatory; by the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, 
D. D. 1 vol., 8vo.:—The Church of Christ, 
in its Ideal Attributes and Ministry: with 
an especial Reference to the Controversy on 
the Subject between Romanists and Pro- 
testants ; by Edward Arthur Litton, M. A: 
—A System of Theology; by Godfrey Wil- 
liam Baron von Leibnitz; translated from 
the Autograph MS., with an Introduction, 


Professor H. B. Hackett, of the Trenton 
Theological Institution, has in press a 
‘“‘ Philological and Exegetical Commentary 
on the Acts of the Apostles,” which will be 
published in the spring, in a volume of 350 
or 400 pages. “Its aim,” according to the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, “ will be, to give a full 
exhibition of the meaning of the text, sup- 
ported by the best critical authorities. 
Some questions of special difficulty will 
be discussed in an appendix.” 


Messrs. Lane & Scott have in press a 
reprint of a new English work of striking 
interest, entitled, ‘‘ Religion, the Weal of 
the Church and the Need of the Times, by 
GrorGe StEwarp.” The work contains a 
series of able essays upon topics of the 
times, and is, in most respects, as well 
adapted to stir up the Church in America 
as in England. The titles of its chapters 
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Notes, and Appendix, by Charles William 
Russell, D. D., Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 
1 vol., 8vo.:—An Exposition of the Thirty- 
Nine Articles, Historical and Doctrinal ; by 
Edward Harold Browne, M. A., Prebendary 
of Exeter. To be completed in two vols. 
Vol. I, 8vo, :—The Nature and Comparative 
Value of the Christian Evidences considered 
Generally, in Eight Sermons preached be- 
fore the University of Oxford, in the Year 
MDCCCXLIKX, at the Lecture founded by 
the late Rev. John Bampton, M. A., Canon 
of Salisbury; by the Rev. John Michell, 
B. D., Vice Principal of Magdalen Hall, and 
late Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College. 
8vo. :-—The Bible Student’s Guide tothe more 
Correct Understanding of the English Trans- 
lation of the Old Testament, by Reference 
to the Original Hebrew. By an Alphabetical 
Arrangement of every English Word in the 
Authorized Version, the corresponding He- 
brew may at once be ascertained, with its 
Peculiar Signification and Construction ; by 
the Rev. W. Wilson, D. D., Canon of Win- 
chester, 1 vol., 4to.:—A Synopsis of Autho- 
rities on the Doctrine of Baptism, &c. ; 
containing Quotations and Abridgments 
from the Fathers and other Writers of the 
first Four Centuries; by J. A. Wickham. 
Esq. With a Preface by the Rev. H. D. 
Wickham, late Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford. 1 vol., 8vo. 


are the following :—The Speech of God— 
The Word of God—Evangelism—Charac- 
teristics of the Age—Unbelief—Church Re- 
quisites—Church Provision—Methodism— 
Church Sanctity—Church Visitations (Re- 
vivals)}—The Divine Government—Prayer 
and its Presages. 

Cox’s translation of Neander’s mono- 
graph, “The Emperor Julian and his 
Times,” has been published by J. C. Ri- 
ker, New-York, in a 12mo. volume. 

We learn from the Christian Review that 
Neander’s Practical Expositions of St. 
James and of St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Philippians, noticed some time since in this 
Journal, are in process of translation by 
Mrs. H. C. Couant, and will soon be pub- 
lished. A translation of Hagenbach’s Kir- 
chengeschichte des 18 und 19 Jahrhunderte, 
may also be expected from the same pen. 
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Classical and Miscellaneous. 
EUROPEAN. 


An abridged edition of Smith’s Great 
Dictionary of Antiquities, Mythology, and 
Biography, has been published in London, 
in one volume, 8vo., for the use of schools. 


The seventh volume of the translation of 
Schlosser’s ‘“‘History of the Eighteenth 
Century, and of the Nineteenth, till the 
Overthrow of the French Empire,” has 
been published in London. The eighth 
and concluding volume is announced for 


Speedy publication. 


M. Botta’s Letters on the First Discove- 
ries at Nineveh, have been translated from 
the French, and published in London, in 
one volume, 8vo. It is illustrated by nume- 
rous plates of ancient sculpture and inscrip- 
tions.—Among the recent additions to the 
collection of Nineveh marbles in the British 
Museum, are two bas-reliefs representing a 
Winged Human-Headed Lion and a Winged 
Human-Headed Bull. Mr. Layard writes of 
the winged Lion as follows :— 


‘«‘ This colossal figure formed one side of 
a portal leading from an outer chamber into 
the Great Hall of the North-west Palace at 
Nimroud. The one selected, stood on the 
north side of the western entrance, It was 
in admirable preservation, and about twelve 
feet square. Each entrance to the same 
chamber, and the entrance to most of the 
halls of the Assyrian palaces, were formed 
by pairs of similar monsters, either lions or 
bulls, with a human head and the wings of a 
bird. There can be little doubt that they 
were invested with a mythic or symbolic 
character—that they typified the Deity, or 
some of his attributes, his omniscience, his 
ubiquity, and his might. Like the Egyptian 
Sphynxes, they were probably introduced 
into the architecture of the people on ac- 
count of their sacred character. Thirteen 
pairs of them—some, however, very much 
injured—were discovered among the ruins 
of Nimroud, At Kouijunjik five pairs of 
winged bulls were dug out,—but neither in 
these ruins nor at Khorsabad was the winged 
lion found. They differed considerably in 
size—the largest being about sixteen and a 
half feet square, and the smallest scarcely 
five ; and in every instance were sculptured 
out of one solid slab. The head and fore 

art were finished all round,—the body and 

ind legs being in high relief. The spaces 
behind the back and between the legs were 
covered with a cuneiform inscription.” 


The Winged Human-Headed Bull is thus 
described :— 


“The figure here engraved is similar in 
character to the Winged Lion, and formed 
the eastern side of the southern entrance to 
the Great Hall in the North-west Palace at 
Nimroud. It was sculptured out of a yellow 
limestone. The human head of the bull 
forming the opposite side of the entrance is 
now in the British Museum.” 

Among the new works recently announced 
in England are the following :— 

The Kafir Language : comprising a Sketch 
of its History; which includes a General 
Classification of South African Dialects ; 
Remarks upon its Nature, and a Grammar ; 
by the Rev. John W. Appleyard, Wesleyan 
Missionary in British Kaffraria. 1 vol., 8vo.: 
—A Pilgrimage to the Land of my Fathers ; 
or, Narrative of Travel and Sojourn in Judea 
and Egypt; by the Rev. Moses Margoliouth. 
2 vols., 8vo.:—Notes of a Residence in 
Nineveh, and Travels in Mesopotamia, As- 
syria, &c.; by the Rev. J. P. Fletcher, 
Minister of St. Saviour’s Church. 2 vols., 
8vo. :—Revelations of Life, and other 
Poems; by John Edmund Reade, Author 
of ‘Catiline,” “ Italy,” &c. Post 8vo. :— 
The Charities of London; their Origin and 
Design, Progress, and Present Position ; 
by Sampson Low, Jun. Fep., 8vo.:—The 
Philosophy of Spirits in Relation to Matter : 
showing the Real Existence of Two very 
distinct Kinds of Entity, which Unite to 
Form the different Bodies that Compose 
the Universe; by C. M. Burnett, M. D. 
1 vol., 8vo.:—The Stones of Venice; by 
John Ruskin, Author of the “‘ Seven Lamps 
of Architecture.” 1 vol., 8vo.:—A Volume 
of Table-Talk ; by Leigh Hunt. Fep., 8yo. : 
—Characters, Costumes, and Modes of Life 
in the Valley of the Nile; by E. Prisse, the 
letter-press by J. A. St. John. 1 vol., 4to.. 
with 31 plates, said to be one of the most 
beautiful works of art ever issued from the 
English press :—Curran and his Contempo- 
raries ; by Charles Phillips, Esq. 2 vols., 
8vo.:—Notes on North America, Agriecul- 
tural, Social, and Economical; by James 
F. W. Johnston, F. R. SS. L. & E., &c., 
Author of “ Lectures on Agricultural Che- 
mistry and Geology :”—Thoughts on Being : 
suggested by Meditation upon the Infinite, 
the Immaterial, and the Eternal ; by Edward 
Shirley Kennedy. 8vo.:—Elements of Ca- 
tholic Philosophy ; or, Theory of the Natu- 
ral System of the Human Mind. Svo. :— 
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The Geological Observer; by Sir Henry T. de 
la Beeche, C. B. F. R. S., &c., and Direct- 
or-General of the Geological Survey of the 
United Kingdom. 8vo:—The History of 
the Sicilian Vespers ; by Michele Amari, 

‘ edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
the Earl of Ellesmere, 3 vols., post 8vo. : 
—Life, Scenery, and Customs in Sierra 
Leone and the Gambia. Written on the 

“Spot from Personal Observation; by the 


A step forward has been taken by the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in the arrangement of a 
course of lectures on the Evidences of 
Christianity by various eminent divines 
from different sections of the country. The 
topics are well chosen in view of the pre- 
sent aspects of the strife between Chris- 
tianity and infidelity, The lectures are to 
be delivered during the present winter ses- 
sion of the University. The names of the 
lecturers and their subjects are as follows :— 


I. Introductory—Man’s Responsibility for 
his Belief, Rev. W. S. Plumer, D. D., Bal- 
timore, Md. LI. The Necessity of a Reve- 
lation, and the Condition of Man without it, 
Rev. A. B. Van Zandt, Petersburg, Va. 
Ill. Miracles—their Nature, and the Possi- 
bility of eg them; Hume, &c., Rev. 
a. Ruffner, D. D., Lexington, Va. 

hecy—the Argument from, Rev. 
T. MGill, D. D., Western Theological 
th Alleghany, Pa. V. The Canon of 
Scripture—History of the Text; Preservation 
—Inte ity: the Hand of God Manifested, Rev. 
F.S. n, D. D., Union Theological Se- 
pede rince Edward, Va. VI. Internai 
Evidences, in General, Rev. R. J. Brecken- 
ridge, D. D., Lexington, Ky. VII. Internal 
Evidences, in a Particular Point, namely, 
the Argument from the Character of our 
blessed Lord, Rev. J. W. Alexander, D. D., 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, 
N. J. VIII. The Success of Christianity, 
as affording an Argument, otherwise an 
Effect without an adequate Cause; Gib- 
bon’s famous Chapter answered, Rev. M. 
D. Hoge, Richmond, Va. IX. Inspiration 
of the Scriptures—Morell’s Theory examined 
and refuted, Rev. T. V. Moore, Richmond, 
Va. X. The Nature of Christianity—shown 
to be a Perfect and Final System of Faith 
and Practice, and not a Form in transitu 
to a higher and more complete Develop- 
ment of the Religious Idea. Vide Carlyle’s 
View, Morell’s, Bailey’s, (in Festus,) and 
an Article in the Westminster Review. Rev 
John Miller, Philadelphia, Pa. XI. Objec- 
tions to Christianity—(1) Objections from 
Science; the Geological Argument; the 

Ethnological Argument; the Astronomical 

Argument, &c., Rev. L. W. Green, D. D., 
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Fourtn Series, Vou. I1I.—12 


Rev. Thomas Eyre Poole, D. D., formerly 
of Magdalen Hall, Oxford; and Colonial 
and Garrison Chaplain of Sierra Leone. 
2 vols., post 8vo.:—Personal Adventures 
during the late War in Hungary: by the 
Baroness Von Beck. Comprising an Ac- 
count of her Missions under the Orders of 
Kossuth to the Hungarian Army during the 
Contest. 2 vols., post 8vo. 


amet Sidney College, Prince Edward, 

XII. Objections to Christianity— 
@ Objections from other Sources ; Popu- 
lar Objections, Rev. B. M. Smith, Staunton, 
Va. IIf. Difficulties of Infidelity—the 
War carried into the Adversary’s Camp, 
Rev, Stuart Robinson, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
XIV. Effects of Christianity—differing from 
VII. supra, in representing the Moral Effects 
of Revelation on the Individual and on So- 
ame Rev. N. L. Rice, D. D., Cincinnati, 

io. 

The Lectures are to be published in a 
volume. It may excite some surprise that 
the lecturers should all be of one religious 
denomination ; but the explanation is, that 
the course is arranged by the chaplain, as 
such a series of lectures could not be pro- 
vided for in the regular work of the Univer- 
sity without an express act of the Legisla- 
ture. As the chaplains are chosen in 
rotation from the different religious denomi- 
nations, 80, in the course of years, the lec- 
turers will be. 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers will republish 
immediately the abridged edition of Smith’s 
Dictionary of Mythology and Biography for 
the Use of Schools. It is revised and edited 
by Professor Anthon, 


The Monthlies seem to be absorbing all 
popular favour now. One of the best of the 
miscellaneous Magazines is SarTain’s, 
which not only deals in a much more sub- 
stantial literature than is common with such 
journals, but also moves in a totally different 
moral sphere. Professor Hart does not cater 
for low or unformed tastes, but seeks to ele- 
vate the tone of both intellectual and moral 
life in his readers. There is hardly a num- 
ber without some article of permanent value. 
In the hands of Professor Hart, this journal 
also maintains a high critical character; its 
judgments of books are genuine, and are, 
therefore, sought after.—A still higher moral 
aim characterizes the Lapigs’ REpost- 
TORY, which is the only one of the month- 
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lies, to our knowledge, expressly devoted to 
‘‘ Literature and Religion.” Under the 
editorship of Dr. Tefft it has reached what 
we are inclined to think must be its acme 
of excellence, and certainly it appears to us 
to be the best of the American monthlies. 
As a literary journal, its range is wide and 
elevated ; we have become accustomed to 
look in every number for the exposition of 
some grave and weighty topic, always, how- 
ever, in an attractive form. But its pages 
afford as much to cultivate the heart as the 
mind; the intellect that enlivens them is 
consecrated to the service of religion. The 
value of this work to our Church cannot be 
overrated.—The giant of the monthlies is 
Harpers’ New Montruity Magazine, 
which, in the short space of nine months, 
has leapt into a circulation of over fifty 
thousand copies. This unparalleled suc- 
cess is doubtless, to some extent, due to 
the remarkable cheapness of the work ; but 
cheapness, without merit, would never have 
secured it. As our readers well know, its 
columns are filled, not, as in the monthlies 
above noticed, with original matter, but with 
selections from foreign journals, The vast 
wealth of the periodical literature of the age 
—the richest of it—is made tributary by this 
Magazine to the culture as well as to the 
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entertainment of the American people, at an 
almost nominal price. And what is a most 
cheering feature of the times, an indication 
not merely of the good taste and good sense 
of the editors, but also of the intellectual and 
moral progress of our people, its selections 
are generally of a very high order, both in 
point of substantial literary merit and of 
moral tendency. Were it not for the occa- 
sional works of fiction to which the pages 
of the Magazine give currency, and for the 
fashion-plates, which seem sadly out of 
harmony with the general character of the 
journal, our commendation would be abso- 
lutely unqualified. Its Monthly Record of 
Current Events is prepared with great skill 
and judgment ; and the Literary Notices are 
both impartial and discriminating. In a 
word, as we have said, Harpers’ New 
Monthly has achieved its great success by 
ing it. 

Precisely such a journal is demanded for 
the religious wants of the age. The field is 
ample—and we trust it will soon be entered 
upon by our own Book Agents in the publi- 
cation of a Monthly that shall concentrate 
the best of the foreign religious literature of 
the age, and offer it, in a form at once 
elegant and cheap, to the American 


people. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
By Messrs. LANE & SCOTT, 
200 Mulberry-street, New-York. 


Smuth’s Hebrew People. 


The Hebrew People: or, the History and Religion of the Israelites, from the 
Origin of the Nation to the Time of Christ: deduced from the Writings of 
Moses and other Inspired Authors; and illustrated by Copious References 
to the Ancient Records, Traditions, and Mythology of the Heathen World. 
By Grorce Surrn, F. A. 8., dic, &e. 


It is, at once, erudite and popular in style, deriving its facts and principles from the Sacred 
Scriptures. In his arrangement and elucidations the author brings a rare amount of learn- 
ing, a clear intellect, and a sound judgment. We freely acknowledge our obligation to the 
author for the information communicated in ep ned and for the modern interest with 
which he has invested the history of the ancient Hebrew People.—/ ‘ 

A great book, great in its subject and in the ability with which it is treated. The volume is 
one of a series ; its predecessor, the “ Patriarchal Age,” we have several times spoken of in 
commendation. The a ye contains copious notes, discussing many difficult and ab- 
struse points.— Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 

A production which bears the marks of extensive research and admirable fairness and impar- 
tiality, and which may be confidently recommended to the perusal of families as well as of 
professional students.—New- York Tribune . 

A valuable uisition to the literature of Methodism. The rationalistic views of certain 
eminent theological writers find no favour with this author, who, taking the Holy Scriptures 
as his guide, has sought to reconcile the difficulties which human speculations sometimes 
oppose to God’s truth, without marring the regularity of the narrative. The notes present 
much valuable criticism and important information. a the work is one of great in- 
terest, and as an accompaniment to the reading of the Bible, will be highly prized by the re- 
ligious student.— Methodist Protestant. 


II. 
Ritual of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


The Ritual of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


This edition is printed in a handsome type, readily discernible, and, with:a liberal margin, for 
the use of ministers. 








WORKS PUBLISHED BY LANE & SCOTT. 





Mirage of Infe. 
The Mirage of Life. 
18mo., pp- 180. 
Under this pleasing title the author has exhibited some of the various phases of human cha- 
racter, drawn from the histories of men—famous in their day—but who, in their career, pur- 


sued false and illusive streams, which, promising as they appeared in the distance, proved, 
when approached, deceptive as the mirage. 


IV. 


Methodist Almanac for 1851. 


The Methodist Almanac for 1851. With calculations for Boston, Rochester, 
N. Y., Galena, IIL, New-York City, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, 
Baltimore, Cincinnati, Vandalia, Ind., and St. Louis ; Chronological Tables; 
Valuable Notitia: Biographical, Religious, Executive, Agricultural, &c., &. 


Decidedly the best Almanac of the season ; the astronomical calculations are reliable, the sta- 
tistical and chronological information important, and the reading matter select and choice. 
Every Methodist family in the land should have one of these Almanacs.— Richmond Christian 
Advocate. 


V. 
Diary, Calendar, and Almanac for 1851. 


Pocket Diary for 1851. A Manual for Memoranda for every Day in the Year. 
24mo., pp. 224. 


A most useful pocket-book for the Christian, minister, student, merchant, and man of busi- 
ness, containing the Sain and General Calendar, with cuts, statistics of the M. E. 
Church, list of Bishops, Missionary Society, M. E. Book Concern, Methodist Seminaries, 
Colleges, and Universities, &c., &c., neatly bound, dark tuck. 


VI. 
Smith's Anecdotes for the Young. 


Anecdotes for the Young; or, Principles Illustrated by Facts. Compiled by 
» Rev. Dantex Smrru. 
18mo., pp. 436. Muslin. 


We like the plan of this compilation exceedingly. A very interesting and valuable book for 
young people.—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


VII. 
Anecdotes of the Christian Ministry. 


Anecdotes and Illustrations of the Christian Ministry. Compiled by Rev. 
Dante SmitH. With an Introduction by Rev. D, W. Cuarx, A. M. 


Ministers and students of divinity will find in this neat little volume numerous illustrations of 
Christian character, which will aid and direct them in the line of conduct that the sacred 
profession requires. It is designed for young ministers, but may be read with much profit 
by those old in the profession ; and it is not less valuable or interesting for the layman, and 
all wh» seek to lay the basis of a pure Christian character.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Vill. 
Anecdotes for the Fireside. 


Anecdotes for the Fireside; or,a Manual for Home. Compiled by Rev. Dan- 
reL SmitH. With an Introduction by Rev. E. O. Haven, A. M. 


18mo., pp. 448. 

Those who have procured Brother Smith’s two previous volumes of anecdotes, will give a 
hearty welcome to this new candidate for their favour, which will be found to display the 
same judgment in selection, and skill in arrangement, which characterize their predecessors. 
—Christian Advocate and Journal. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS PRE- 
PARING FOR PUBLICATION 
By Messrs. LANE & SCOTT, 


200 Mulberry-street. New-York. 


Fae 


I. 


~ 


Moody's New Testament. 


The New Testament Expounded and Illustrated, according to the usual Mar- 
inal References, in the very words of Holy Scripture. Together with the 
otes and Translations, pr complete Marginal Harmony of the Gospels. 

By Ciement Moopy, M. A., Magdalen Hall, Oxford ; Perpetual Curate of 
Sebergham. In one vol., royal 8vo. 
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Il. 
Adams's Women of the Bible. 


Women of the Bible. By Cuartes Apams. 12mo. 


Se ets 


TIL. 
Palestine. 


The Geography and History of the or 4 Land, adapted to Bible Classes, 
Sunday-Schools, and Private Use. By Rev. F.G. Hissarp. To be Ilus- 
trated by Twenty Lithographic Maps. 

This work will contain: 1. A distinct, authentic, and somewhat detailed description of the 
physical geography of Palestine. 

2. An account of each place and object properly belonging to the geography of Palestine, so 
far as they stand connected with Biblical History, or so far as is necessary to appreciate it. 

3. A full account of the aboriginal nations of Canaan. 

4. A separate account of each of the tribes of Israel, embracing all the important reliable 
knowledge we have of their distinct and relative histories. 

5. te egg connected view of the history of Palestine, from its first settlement to the time 
° rist. - 

6. The — Arabic names, and the condition of cities, districts, &c., of Palestine, men- 
— ; in the Bible, so far as modern research has identified them, and given us any valua- 

e information. 


IV. 
Church Records. (Just ready.) 
1. Record of Alphabetical List of Members. 
2. Record for Probationers Received. 
3. Record for the Classes severally. 
4. Record of Baptisms and Marriages. 


I> For the use of small circuits and stations, or even for eee ones, in which it may be 
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preferred to have all the above in one volume, they can be under the title of 


5. General Record Book. 

In five parts, namely :—1. seein List of Members ; 2. Record of Probationers ; 3. Record 
of Classes ; 4. Record of Baptisms ; 5. Record of Marriages. 
6. Steward’s Book. 


This book will be properly arranged and ruled for the ts of R ding Stewards—with 
spaces for the alee payments of the Class-leaders, and divisions for all the other ac- 


counts necessary to be kept by the Stewards. 
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V. 
Adams’s Church-Members. 


Portraiture of New-Testament Church-Members. By Caaries Apams. 


VI. 
Steward’s Weal and Need of the Church and Times. 


Religion, the Weal of the Church and Need of the Times. By Gzoncr 
Srewarp. 12mo. 

Some faint ideas of the valuable character of this work may be gathered fromthe nature of its 
contents, which embrace, “ The Speech of God ; The Word of God , Evangelism ; Character- 
istics of the Age; Unbelief; Church Requisites; Church Provisions ; Methodism ; Church 
Sanctity ; Church Visitations ; The Divine Government ; and Prayer and its Presages.” 


VIL. 
Cooper’s Sunday-School Senior Class. 
The Sunday-School Senior Class, an Essay. By J. A. Coorzr. 18mo. 
VII. 
Inglis’s Sabbath-School and Buble Teaching. 
The Sabbath-School and Bible Teaching. By James Inauis. 12mo. 
IX. 
Keys’s Class-Leader’s Manual. 


The Class-Leader’s Manual; or, An Essay on the Duties, Difficulties, Quali- 
fications, Motives, and Encouragements of Class-Leaders. To which is 


pete an introductory chapter on the History and Scriptural Basis of 
lass-Meetings. By Cuartes C. Keys, of the New-York Annual Confer- 
ence. 18mo. 


X. 
London in the Olden Time. 


London in the Olden Time; or, Sketches of the Great Metropolis from its 
Origin to the end of the Sixteenth Century. 18mo. 


XI. 
Religious Incorporatwons. 

The Laws of the State of New-York relating to Religious Incorporations, and 
all the Acts amending or supplementary to the same. With Instructions 
and Forms for incorporating Trustees of Methodist Episcopal Churches in 
that State. 12mo. 


XII 
Rostan’s Path made Plain. 


The Path made Plain; or, an Explanation of those Passages of Scripture 
most frequently quoted against Christian Perfection. From the French 
of the Rev. Joun L. Rosran, Wesleyan Minister at Paris. 24mo. 


XIII. 
Olin’s Funeral Discourse on Mrs. Garrettson. 


Life Inexplicable, except as a Probation. A Discourse delivered in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Rhinebeck, New-York, July 16th, 1849, at 
the Funeral of Mrs. Catherine Garrettson. By Srzpnen Onin, D.D. 18mo. 
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ICONOGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPADIA Hl 
Science, Literature, and Art ; Hi 







SYSTEMATICALLY ARRANGED BY 


G. HECK. 


WITH FIVE HUNDRED QUARTO STEEL PLATES, 
By the most distinguished Artists of Germanp. 







THE TEXT TRANSLATED AND EDITED BY 


SPENCER F. BAIRD, A. M., M. D., ai 


ABSBIBTANT SECRETARY OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE. 








SECOND EDITION. 


PROSPECTUS. a . 4 
Tue IconoeraPuic EncycLop&p1a has met with a patronage so liberal that a second issue has ne 4 
already become eeneeneny, Ss which a new subscription is opened. ne i 

This — work em! es all the branches of human knowledge which can be illustrated ' i 
by pictorial representations. These illustrations are arranged in strictly systematic order, on 
Five HUNDRED LARGE QuaRTo STEEL PLATES, and are accompanied by letter-press, printed in : 
the finest style, on the best paper, in the most convenient form, of a large, ome octavo. ” 

The letter-press will fill two thousand pages, and will be a thorough manual of the sciences 549i 
enumerated below, with constant references to the figures on the plates. Alphabetical indexes 14 
and tables of contents will make it practically useful and of easy reference. The subdivisions ai 
of the work are as follows :— ‘ 

We memerr cece Subdiv.: Geometry, Astronomy, Cosmography............... 15 Plargs. .aw 

a and Medical Sciences. Subdiv.: Natural Philosophy, Meteorology, Be 

, Geology, Botany, Zoology, Anatomy, Physiology, ig i 

“ a Te eenes eo ee 2 Gag com i sen = waheaun a | } 

y, Orography, ical and Zocioical Ge ograph y,) Vtoncal Gcogre ‘ ; 

phy, ( weed Middle Ages, Modern peered Political Geography, (a ae. 
general Aj a 













































BEE OE CHIR) occ cccccrecsddwosvacetalnceatvesesee “4 « % 4 
IV.—Sithnology. somasicing the national costumes and customs of the differ- | ee 
ent parts of the globe,)............seeececeereceeceeeeteeeereeeseereess sl * oH 
V.—GAilitary Sciences, Arms, etc. (Implements of war; Suimeetiot, cugi- ‘th 
neering, aFsemals, &C.)...........scccccccccccscvercecetesccvcceseceees +) tat 
VL—Nabal Scenes. (Ship-building of all ages; details of vena, navigation, ae 
naval arsenals, lighthouses, &C.).........---eeceerececeeeecceceeerios 3 i ‘ 
VIL.--Architecture.. aa. Archaclegy, , Styles of the Ancients, the Middle Ages, ‘ae 
the Renaissance, end of Modern Architecture, (comprising Churches, Dwell- | pap 

> pa Public Stores, f PN, GER Josie v's senticcncceciccccccescovcadeoutes 6 « | 
~VIll.—SAlgthology and Beligious Bites. (Polytheism, Monotheism) Sik bdensso0s 30 | i 
IX.—The Fine Grts. Subdiv. ce, Painting, Drawing, Engraving, Litho- er 

J » Typogreph Masi, Bonin , and the Drama.........+.+++: et 6 « 

—Ee log, agent ym Ly ote Rag om gers ae 
ks ;) Mining, a. Borsa, ‘commerce, (Agriculture, Economy of Fo- ean 
rests, Coining and Coins, Weights and Measures,).................0+++. 3 igi 













It ha been deemed of great importance to unite the greatest possible cheapness with 
beauty intrinsic value, the great expense of re-engraving the plates has been avoided, and 
a contact made to secure good impressions, taken under the immediate supervision of Mr. Heck, 2 
the criginal framer of the work, from the highly finished German plates ; and the specimens now Z- 
= the public will e that they could not have been produced in ‘this country at less than 
uble tlie price for which h they are now offered. jag 
a small proportion of the five hundred engravings constituting the whole work (about fifty, o. 
representing Astronomy and ee ) have inscriptions (chiefly astronomical and geographical ieee 
names) in the German could not have been altered except at a very great ex- a f) i: 
pense. This « circumstance does, Ns oerdy in no way interfere with the perfect clearness of the ; i 
matter represented, as the accompanying English text, referring strictly to the designs of the id 
plates, gives every explanation req Besides, a full glossary of all foreign words occurring n Ba 
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on the plates will be issued at the end of the work, for the benefit of those who wish to make 
themselves acquainted with the several names and expressions. : 

The IconograPuic EncycLopa€pia will be oe in twenty-five Parts, each containing twenty 
Plates and eighty pages of Letter-press, issued in a convenient portfolio, in which subscribers can 
keep their copies in perfect order unti] completed, when they can be bound. 

The new edition is issued semi-monthly, at the very low price of ONE DoLLAR EACH Part, which 
will enable all lovers of instruction in the most beautiful and practical form, however scanty 
their means, to become subscribers to the work 

Subscribers pledge themselves to take all the numbers as they are issued. On the other hand, 
they will at no time be called upon to pay for any part in advance. 

The continuation of the first edition (thirteen parts are now ready) will be issued as heretofore, 
monthly, and with great regularity. Thus both editions will be completed at the same time ; 
namely, October, 1851. 

As the different departments of science, from their varying natures, demand more or less de- 
tailed explanations in letter-press, eighty pages of text are not always sufficient to explain 
thoroughly the representations of twenty engravings, while in other instances less than that 
space is required. Thus the explanatory text belonging to twenty plates, but exceeding eighty 
pages, is furnished with the following twenty plates, so that at the end of the work text and 
plates will run together, and form a complete nual of the ated sciences, with a full 
collection of pictorial illustrations, executed on steel with the greatest care and accuracy. 

The plates for this Encyclopedia were originally designed for [Illustrations to the Conversations- 
Lexicon of Brockhaus, which is the original of the %nepclopedia Americana, The plates of the 
iconographic Encyclopedia will therefore be found by all owners of the Encyclopedia Americane 
an invaluable supplement to this latter work ; while the elaborate text, which is published with 
the valuable assistance of the most distinguished American Scholars, makes the Iconographic En- 
cyclopedia a complete work in itself, being not merely explanatory of the designs of the plates, 
but embracing full and original treatises of the sciences illustrated. 

RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, Publisher, 


New-York, October, 1850. 2 BaRcLay-sTREET?, (Astor House.) 











OPINIONS. 
From the Boston Chronotype. 

We cannot sufficiently admire the beauty, accuracy, and number of engravings which illustrate 
this splendid scientific work. To a family it will be an endless source of enjoyment and instruc- 
tion. And we like the plan of publishing it piecemeal. Where is the family which cannot save 
one dollar per month for such an object !—a grand engine of self-education—a mine of know- 
ledge—the universe in a nut-shell? Few could muster a quarter of a hundred at once ; but by 
laying out the one almighty dollar monthly, at the end of twenty-five months you find yourself 

ssession of one of the most magnificent epitomes of nature which even German enthusiasm 


in 

ont) patience ever produced. When obtained, let the work be bound in ever-enduring Russia 
leather, and it will educate two or three generations. It will be a constant preacher ; a most 
eloquent, and shall we not say inspired one? We hope, for the sake of the happy hours of thou- 


sands, that the work will be secured to them by timely application to the publisher or his agents. 


From the Literary World. 

A well-executed, solid work, of substantial value. The introduction of this work into general 
circulation among our school and other libraries, public and private, cannot fail to be productive 
of advantage. The text accompanying the elegant plates, we may state, is not merely a trans- 
lation, but is carefully brought up to the very latest discoveries in all the branches of science ; 
while its clearness and perspicuity afford a ready key and explanation to the multifarious contents 


of the plates. ‘ ‘ 
From the Democratic Review. 

We have already bestowed a complimentary paragraph on this highly useful, interesting, and 
beautiful publication. The number of portfolios published, up to this period, is thirteen, and we 
discover no falling off in the excellence of the style of issue, or the value and interest of the 
literary contents. The articles are of uniform fullness and significance, the illustrative engrav- 
ings equally numerous and well executed, and the topics treated are of a sort greatly to serve 
the cause of practical art and science in every department, particularly among a people such as 


ours. 
From the Methodist Quarterly Review. 

We mentioned in our last number the poy publication of this work, and then assured our 
readers that it would be amply worthy of the fullest confidence and encouragement. The first 
three numbers have since appeared, punctually at the promised times, and their contents fully 
justify all our promises. e shall take occasion to give a full account of this great work at 
some further point of its progress. In the meantime, we urge all our readers who desire to 
encourage a genuine book, to purchase this Encyclopedia. 

From the Providence Journal. 

It is a work of great value, and the engravings are altogether the most elegant that we have 

ever seen in works of this kind. 





AGENTS. 
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CATALOGUE. 





I. 
Biblical Literature. 


——~—— 


Barr’s Bible Index and Dictionary. 


A Complete Index and Concise Dictionary of the Holy Bible: in which the 
various Persons, Places, and Subjects mentioned in it-are accurately re- 
ferred to; and difficult Words briefly explained,—designed to facilitate the 
Study of the Sacred Scriptures. vised from the third Glasgow edition. 
By the Rev. Joun Barr. To which is added, a Chronol of the Holy 
Bible, or an Account of the most Remarkable Passages in the Books of the 
Old and New Testaments pointing to the time wherein they happened, and 
to the Places of Scripture wherein they are recorded. Ninth thousand. 

Wes MIE, SIME cer eo ev nencwcasecscmsevaes enceptnancensstess 80 45 
This work is intended not only to assist unlearned readers in understanding the language 
of the Bible, but chiefly in readily turning to the places where every topic of information 
comprised in it occurs. 
'y a choice companion for the Biblical student. No one who has ever read it will readily 
consent to dispense with it.—Chr. Adv. and Journal. 


Benson’s Commentary. 


A Commen on the Old and New Testaments. According to the Present 
authorized Version. With Critical, Explanatory, and Practical Notes: the 
Marginal Readings of the most approved printed Copies of the Scriptures, 
with such others as appear to be countenanced by the Hebrew and Greek 
Originals ; a copious collection of Parallel Texts; summaries of each Book 
and Chapter; and the Date of every Transaction and Event recorded in the 
Sacred Oracles, agreeably to the Culeointions of the most correct Chrono- 
logers. By Rev. Josern Benson, M. A. Sixth thousand. 








Imperial 8vo., 5 vols., pp. 4872. Sheep, plain ...................+4 $13 50 
| Ee Ee enn 16 50 
WIN ween gpecddocnce cece secess 18 00 
Calf extra .............cce cee sees 22 00 





Also in twenty numbers, at 45 cents each. 


This is a work of great labour, and justly characterized by the Wesleyan Conference, iu 
their vote of thanks to Mr. Benson, as marked by “ solid learning, soundness of theo- 
logical opinion, and an edifying attention to experimental and practical religion.”—Dr. 

UNTING. 

An elaborate and very useful Commentary on the sacred Scriptures, which, independently 
of its practical tendency, p the merit of compressing into a comparatively smal! 
compass the substance of what the piety and learning of former ages have advanced, in 
order to facilitate the study of the Bible. Its late author was distinguished for his critical 
and exact acquaintance with the Greek Testament.—T. HaRTWELL Horne. 

A work replete with sound theological and critical learning, and which will at once perpe- 
tuate his name and extend his usefulness.—R. TREFFRY. 
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Benson’s is recognized in England as the standard Methodist Commentary. It is suffi- 
ciently critical, but chiefly valuable for its practical and doctrinal excellences. We hope 
our preachers will endeavour to introduce this estimable work to their people.— Zton’s Her 

We have long considered this the best practical Commentary extant. It may not be so 
valuable to the scholar as Dr. Adam Clarke’s and others ; = for the student who desires 
to draw evangelical aliment from the sacred records, and for the Christian parent who 
desires to have a reliable expositor of Divine truth at hand while instructing his family in 
the things that make for their peace, we know of none to equal this. Asa ‘‘Commen- 

7” it is pre-eminently ev a. rich. We cannot too earnestly express a wish 
that the combined cheapness and elegance of the edition may secure for it a wide circu- 
lation.— New-York Spectator. 


Bibles and Testaments. 


—— No. 3. With Apocrypha 
No. 4. With Concordance and Tables do 





BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Blatch’s Confirmation of Scripture. 
The Historical Confirmation of neg, wy! with special Reference to Jewish 
and Ancient Heathen Testimony. By Wiitram Brarcn. 
18mo., pp. 144. Muslin or sheep 


These Lectures arose from a conviction in the mind of the author of the importance of fur- 
nishing the mass of Christian professors with a cheap and digested manual of the direct 
historical evidence to the facts narrated in Scripture.— Preface. 





Clarke’s Ancient Israelites. 


Manners of the Ancient Israelites: containing an Account of their peculiar 
Customs, Ceremonies, Laws, Polity, Religion, Sects, Arts, Trades, Divisions 
of Time, Wars, Captivities, &c.; with a short Account of the Ancient and 
Modern Samaritans. Written originally in French, by Craupe FLEvrr. 
The whole much enlarged from the principal Writers. By Apam CLARKE, 
LLID. From the second London edition. Fourth thousand. 


18mo., pp. 386. Muslin or sheep -- $0 40 


This book is an excellent introduction to the reading of the Old Testament, and should be 
put into the hands of every young person.—BisHor Horne. 





Clarke's Commentary. 


The Holy Bible, containing the Old and New Testaments. The Text care- 
fully printed from the most correct Copies of the present authorized Trans- 
lation, including the Marginal Readings and Parallel Texts: with a Com- 
a Notes ; designed as a help to a better understanding 
of the Writings. A new edition, with the Author’s final Corrections. 


By Apam Crarke, LL.D. Fourteenth thousand. 


Imperial 8vo., 6 vols., pp. 5528, Sheep 











Also in twenty-four numbers, at 45 cents each. 


Upon this valuable Commentary the learned and industrious author spent forty years of his 
life, twenty-five in preparing it for press, and fifteen in carrying it through. In it “the 
most difficult words are analyzed and explained; the most important readings in the 
collections of Kennicott and De Rossi on the Old Testament, and in those of Mill, Wet- 
stein, and Griesbach, on the New, are noticed ; the date of every transaction, as far as 
it has been ascertained by the best chronologers, is marked ; the peculiar customs of 
the Jews and neighbouring nations, as frequently alluded to by the prophets, evangelists, 
and apostles, are explained from the best Asiatic authorities ; the t doctrines of the 
law and gospel of God are defined, illustrated, and defended ; and whole is employed 
in the important purposes of practical Christianity.” The work concludes with a copious 
index, and a selection of important various readings of the New Testament from ten 
ancient manuscripts. 

The literary world in general, and Biblical students in particular, are greatly indebted to 
z Clarke for the light he has thrown on many very difficult passages.—T. HaRTWELL 

ORNE. 

Dr. Clarke’s chief work, that on which he spent a laborious life, and on which his name will 
descend to posterity with the greatest lustre, is his Commentary on the Holy Scriptures. 
—Rev. S. Dunn. 

Our libraries needed to be enriched with expositionsgof Scripture, agreeing with our own 
views of truth,—a want which has been supplied in the varied excellences of a Benson, 
a Clarke, and a Watson. There are passages in Dr. Clarke’s Commentary upon the 
Holy Scriptures which may be justly classed among the choicest productions of modern 
theology.— Wes. Mag. 

This invaluable Commentary ought to be in the possession of every minister and student 
of theology.—_N. Y. Com. Adv. 

Dr. Clarke often succeeds to admiration in expressing the sense of Scripture.—Columbian 
Star, (Baptist.) 





8 BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Clarke’s Sacred Lnterature. 


A Concise View of the Succession of Sacred Literature, in a Chronological 
Arrangement of Authors and their Works, from the Invention of Alpha- 
betical Characters to A. D. 395. By Apam Crarxe, LL.D. 


12mo., pp. 420. Muslin or sheep 


The work commences with the giving of the law on Mount Sinai. It contains the date and 
argument of every book of Scripture, and of all the writings of the Jews and Christian 
Fathers that are extant, down to the year 395; and in some instances the analysis of the 
different works is copious and extensive. 

This work contains much important information relative to Biblical and ecclesiastical lite- 
rature.—T. HaRTWELL Horne. 

We know not in what manner we could render a more valuable service to the student who 
is Nery ¢ his attention to this branch of knowledge, than to recommend him to avail 
himself of the guidance which the interesting work before us supplies.—Eclectic Review. 





Coles’s Concordance. 


A New Concordance of the a! Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. 
By Rev. Gzorer Cores. Third thousand. 


The preparation of such a book is necessarily a work of vast labour, but, when completed, 
the work is of great value. 

Cruden’s has been considered the best Concordance hitherto known. Several others have 
been in use, but they have been incomplete, and inadequate to the wants of a Bible 
student. The chief objections to Cruden’s Concordance have been its unwieldy size and 
high price. That work, moreover, is about a hundred years old, and if not defective in 
Sn ~ qernaes certainly admits of manifest improvement, as is proved by the volume 

fore us. 

Coles’s Concordance, although containing all the references of Mr. Cruden’s, and many 
new ones, is so compactly printed as hardly to exceed the size of a pocket Bible, and is 
sold at the low price of one dollar. It contains no less than 960 pages, and is destined to 
remain to future generations a monument of the careful research and the untiring perse 
verance of its author. The greatest possible care has been taken to have every refer- 
ence correct. 

This, to say the least that can be said, is, in almost every respect, the very best Concord- 
ance now extant. It is really an improvement on all the older works, being both more 
copious and more correct. What more can we say? We have used it considerably since 
it was laid upon our table, and shall continue to use it in preference to any and every 
other within our reach.—Ladies’ Repository. 


Right io are we that so valuable a contribution to Biblical literature has been furnished 
by a Methodist preacher. We are re that the author has confined himself strictly to 
the work which he undertook, without invading the province of the lexi er or the 
theologian. We do not hesitate to recommend it heartily to all students of the Bible.— 
Southern Christian Advocate. 

Every Bible student has known the value of a good Concordance. Very little progress 
could be made in the doctrinal study of the Scriptures without one. To Sabbath-schoo? 


. 





s and of Bible cl aC dance is indispensable. The one named 
at the be pe ¢ this notice is said by good judges to be superior to all its predecessors.— 





Covel’s Bible Dictionary. 
A Concise Dictio: of the Holy Bible. Designed for the Use of Sunday 
Schools and Tamils, ith ps and Engravings. By Rev. Jamzs 

Covet, Jn. Twelfth thousand. 


18mo. pp. 536. BOOP... .--.--.e sec ececeeeeececeseseeees Wri vicaueews $0 85 


This is a convenient and valuable book of reference, compiled from the best authorities. 
A good Bible Dictionary is an almost indispensable requisite to every teacher and student 
of the word of God. There are many larger and more expensive works than this, but 
few, if any, cheaper, and better adapted to practical use 





METHODIST CHURCH HYMNS. 





Hymn Books. 
Hymns for the Use of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Revised edition. 

SF The Hymn Books (of ot sinss) eve bound vp beth wh and wihew the Benday-School 
Supplement. gy hon gen ony a Ae wg panties a pe > Sx Aaa 
tt, are wanted. oe eee Seeeeaany, SH Semen. 00. peal Ce of binding, but 
simply to give the size and number 


72mo., pp. 714. No.1. Plain sheep 
—————_ No 2. Roan embossed 








The Pearl or 72mo. is the favourite size for children. Its portability recommends it also to 
many older persons. The print, though smail, is very legible. 


24mo., pp. 736. > Soe 
ee No. 2. Roan embossed 


This is a somewhat smaller form than the old 24mo., and is very neat and convenient for the 
pocket. The type is remarkably clear and distinct. 


18mo., pp. 752. id See eee 


t).. 6 00 

This size is somewhat larger than the old 24mo., and is a very neat and convenient form, al- 

lowing the use of a type of good size. It will, perhaps, be the size most commonly used 
in the congregation. 


12mo., pp. 744. + ag ~ 


do. gilt clasps. 400 

a ERC do.. with Ritual 4 25 

This is the smaller pulpit size, and not so well adapted for Pe use asthe 8vo. It is recom- 

mended, however, for use in lecture-rooms, and for Sunday-school desks. For those who 

Jove a large, clear type, and for all whose sight is im or defective, it is the best size 
for use in the congregation. 


This is best size for the pul Pate post See ee finest quality, and the margin is large 
and fair. No.3 is bound ible backs, and Aen ap rmdeal g in point of paper, printing, 
and binding, one sinh a) tae elameatiaeas taeda Peat Bot ap 
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Jackson's Centenary of Wesleyan Methodism. 


Centenary of Wesleyan Methodism: a brief Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and 
Present State of the Wesleyan Methodist Societies throughout the World. 
By Tuomas Jackson, President of the British Conference. With a Por- 


trait of John Wesley. Sixth thousand. 
12mo., pp. 280. Muslin or sheep 
(For Notices, see page 68.) 


Jackson’s Vindication of the Methodists. 


A Letter to Dr. Pusey. Being a Vindication of the Tenets and Character of 
Nance and Censures. By 


Wesleyan Methodists against h 
Tuomas Jackson, D.D. Second 


18mo., pp. 208. Sheep 
This little volume is a triumphant vindication of Wesleyanism from the false charges of Dr. 
Pusey’s letter, as well as similar ones made against Methodists in this country. 


Journals of General Conference. 


Journal of ihe General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, held in 
Baltimore, 1840, and in New-York, 1844. 


Report of Debates in the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, held in the City of New-York, 1844. By Rosert ATHOW West, 
Official Reporter. 


This report of Debates throws great light upon the proceedings of the Conference of 1844. 
It is greatly to be regretted that no steps were taken to report those of 1848. 
Journals of 1840 and 1844, together with the Debates of 1844, bound to- 
gether. 


8vo., pp. 562. Sheep, price reduced to 


Journal of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, held in 
the City of Pittsburgh, 1848. 


Love-Feast Tickets. 
(See Church Requisites.) 


Marriage Certificates. 
(See Church Requisites.) 


Minutes of Conferences. 
Minutes of the Annual Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, for the 
year 1849. 


Minutes of the Annual Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, from 
1773 to 1845. 
8vo., 3 vols., pp. 1920. Sheep 
7 The Minutes of previous years, as far as 1839, can be had in pamphlet form if 
desired. 
(For Notices, see page 69.) 








METHODIST CHURCH USAGES AND HISTORY. 


Newstead’s Advices to Class-Members. 


Advices to One who Meets in Class. By Rev. Ropert Newsteap. 


72mo. pp. 72, Cambric, gilt edges...........-....6.scecseceeseeceees $0 15 
Morocco, tucks............ Gives vesccdebe sd vest hahercanes 020 


These Advices relate to personal piety, to circumspect deportment, and to Christian usefu!- 
ness. They are worthy of the attention of all sincere Christians, but are especially adapted 
to the use of the Methodists. Ministers and others would do well to circulate them as 
extensively as possible.— Wesleyan Magazine. 











Peck on Methodism. 


An Answer to the Question, Why are You a Methodist? To which is added. 
an Examination of a Tract entitled, “ Tracts for the People, No.4. Method- 
ism as held by Wesley. By D. S. P.” By Gronce Peck, D.D. 


18mo., pp. 242. Muslin or sheep ............-..:...cceeeeceeeeeneees $0 35 
(For Notices, see page 23.) 





Peck on Slavery and the Episcopacy. 


Slavery and the Episcopacy; an Examination of Dr. Bascom’s Review of the 
Reply of the Majority to the Protest of the Minority of the General Confer- 
ence of 1844. By George Peck, D.D. 


8vo., pp. 139, Paper covers...............eeeeeeeee ©5A0eo> <phede<epen $0 25 
(For Notices, see page 24.) 





Porter on Camp- Meetings. 


Camp-Meetings, considered with reference to their History, Philosophy, Im- 
portance, etc. By the Author of “The True Evangelist.” Fourth thousand. 





In this work the objections commonly brought against camp-meetings are fully considered : 
and while the uses of these meetings are illustrated, some excellent hints for their im- 
provement are thrown out. 

It not only vindicates these occasions from the usual objections to them, but presents many 
excellent practical counsels respecting the best mode of conducting them. We commend 
it to our preachers and people generally.— Zion’s Herald. 

; If the writer is a specimen of a New-England Methodist, I think the frequent complaints 

: against Methodism in that quarter, of religious frigidity, are not well founded. He has 

prosecuted his task, not with undue warmth, but with a steady nerve, and with evident ; 

re both of the importance of his subject, and the tenableness of his positions. 
y read. i 


Reminiscences of Methodism in West Jersey. By Rev. G. A. Rayzorp. 
Second thousand. 


18mo., pp. 202, Muslin, gilt ................c00cceceeeees sel ei $0 35 


Under the very modest guise of recollections gathered from old ministers and members of the 
; Church, it presents a number of interesting facts that will be useful to the future historian 
; of the Church ; and as a record of the patience, labours, and sufferings of the Dagar of 
; Methodism, it is full of interest for all members and friends of our Church. e style is 
i easy and graphic—precisely the qualities for this kind of writing. 
i We look with interest upon everything which relates to the origin and progress of Method- 
j ism. We wish we could secure “ reminiscences” of the fathers from every of the ; 
; connexion—they would be of inestimable value as materials for some future jan of : 
5 the Church.—Southera Christian Advocate. 
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Raybold’s Methodism in West Jersey. i 
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Stevens’ Church Polity. 
An Essay on Church Polity. Comprising an Outline of the Controversy on 
Ecclesiastical Government, and a Vindication of the Ecclesiastical System 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. By Rev. Abe Stevens, A. M. 
thousand. 
12mo., pp. 206. Muslin or sheep 
This work forms part of the course of study adopted by the last General Con ferenee. 
This work embodies the substance of the best and wisest views which have been presented 
on the subject of Methodist Church Government. It will be found a valuable manual for 
our junior preachers, to whose attentive perusal we especially commend the book.— 
Southern Christian Advocate. 
The writings of Mr. Stevens are always interesting. Here he has done himself ampl 


justice as an author and as an advocate of Episcopal Methodism. The friends of 
system of church polity will hail this work with joy.—Gutde to Holiness. 


(For other Notices, see page 26.) 


Stevens’ Memorials of Methodism. 


Memorials of the Introduction of Methodism into the Eastern States; com- 
prising Biographical Notices of its Early Preachers, Sketches of its First 
Churches, and Reminiscences of its Early Struggles and Successes. By 
Rey. ABEL STEVENS, A. M. 


12mo., pp. 490. 
(For Notices, see page 70.) 


Wesley's Works. 


The Works of the Rev. John Wesley, A. M., some time Fellow of Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford.. First American complete and standard Edition, from the 
latest London Edition, with the last Corrections of the Author: compre- 
hending also numerous Translations, Notes, and an Original Preface, &e. 
By Jonn Emory. Third thousand. 


8vo., 7 vols., pp. 5084, Plain sheep 
Plain 











Without the Sermons, plain sheep 
This work forms part of the course of study adopted by the last General Conference. 


Volumes I. and II. contain Mr. Wesley’s Sermons. They are one hundred and forty in num- 
ber: fifty-three of them belong to the series which was first pogo as constituting, with 
Mr. Wesley’s Explanatory Notes, the standard doctrines of the Methodist Church. The 
rest relate mostly to subjects connected with personal religion. The greater part of them 
are very concise, but they are all extremely interesting full of instruction. 

Volumes III. and IV. comprise Mr. Wesley’s Journal, from 1735 to 1790, a short time before 
his death, and embracing a period of about fifty-five years, and contain the manuscript 
corrections made by himself and kept in his library at the time of his death. These volumes 
form a valuable history of early Methodism. 

Volume V. commences with the Appeal to Men of Reason and Religion, and is succeeded 
by several tracts intended to explain the doctrine and discipline of Methodism. It alse 
contains Mr. Wesley's treatise on the subject of Original Sin—The celebrated letter to Dr. 
Middleton, occasioned by his “ Free Inquiry,” and several tracts against Popery. 

Volume VI. contains Mr. Wesley’s Tracts against the peculiar doctrines of Calvinism—The 
whole of his Political Tracts—A short account of the life and death of Rev. J. Fletcher— 
The plain account of Christian Perfection—Admonitory Address to different classes of peo- 
ple, and two hundred and ninety letters addressed to various persons, a large portion of 
which refer to the subject of personal religion, and not a few of them throw considerable 
light upon the progress of Methodism. 

Volume VII. The contents of this volume are of a miscellaneous character, consisting of 
six hundred letters on similar subjects to those of the preceding volume. Grammars of 
the English, French, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew bes ey tied Compendium of Logic—A 
list of the various tracts which Mr. Wesley abridged from various authors, and of the 
poetical works published by Mr. John and Charles Wesley, and a copious index to the 
whole seven volumes, which will enable the reader to refer to every subject which is 
treated of in the work, and to every person and place that are there mentioned. 





